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The Hungriest Boy on Earth 


The hungriest boy on earth is the growing boy at ten. The 
Thanksgiving turkey melts quickly away before his vorac- 
ious appetite. You can’t build him out of books or sermons. 
His growing body demands material for the building of brain, 
bone and muscular tissue; this must be supplied from the 
food he eats and the air he breathes. The best food for the 
growing boy or girl to play on, to study on, to work on, is 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


It contains all the material needed for building the perfect 
body. The crispness of its shreds promotes mastication, 
which means sound teeth and good digestion. 

Here’s a hint for the cook: When you stuff that 
Thanksgiving turkey this year, try Shredded Wheat crumbs 
instead of white flour bread crumbs. It imparts a delicious 
flavor to the turkey and is very nourishing and wholesome. 
Two Biscuits (heated in oven) eaten with hct milk every morning for breakfast 


will enable a boy or girl to reach the top notch of muscular agility and mental 
alertness and will fortify them against the dangers of cold and exposure. 
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All the Meat 


Golden Wheat 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT 
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The Prudential Insurance Company 


of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 








Beneficiary’s Age.......--+-++seeeeeeeeees 


You Need This Policy Whether You Are Now Insured or Not 


We auorentee ‘this adz rertising prot ided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing adv rertiser r 




















BOTH QUALITY AND QUANTITY 


Last month we explained to you how a recently operated test showed us that our subscribers 
are owning hunting arms to the average of over 2} to the man and revolvers to over | to the man. 
We pointed out that this high average proves that we are reaching a live purchasing class—men who 
are being influenced by your persistent advertising appeals — and we might add that our sub- 
scribers expressed a desire to own certain favorite arms that will in time bring the average to 


4 to the man. 


SO MUCH FOR QUANTITY—NOW AS TO QUALITY 


This same test showed us that over /9% of our subscribers own automobiles, ranging in price 
from the $750 to the $5,000 car. Furthermore, if our subscribers buy the cars they express a 
desire to own, 40% of them will be enjoying one of the most expensive outdoor pleasures. 


Doesn't this kind of circulation bespeak quali 


STREAM is being read by men of means ? 


AGAIN WE SAY: 


lity? Doesn't it prove to you that FIELD AND 


By advertising in FIELD AND STREAM you are appealing to the highest purchasing 


power of the most responsive kind. » 











INBEX.-T’'O ADVER Ti SER S 


AMMUNITION Page 
American Powder Mills. . . . . . 18A 
Du Pont De Nemours Powder Co., 

Ute ia + es gtk 6 ee 
Follett & Co’, E.P. £ . ”- wi SB2A4 
Hartley Co.,.M. . . . .°  24A-25A 
Ideal Mfg. Co. 2 s . - 4. . 2A 
Leu & Ce.vJ. Hee SF ewe. F-. 2 BA 
Peters CartridgeCo. . . . . . .22A 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales. . . . . IBA 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co. . . Cover 3 
Winchester Repeating ArmsCo. . . .17A 


AUTOMOBILES, MOTORCYCLES AND 


ACCESSORIES 
American MotorCo.. . . . . . .30A 
Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. ; . 46A 


BOATS, ENGINES, CANOES 


Garrett, J. A. . ee en at ee oe ae . 36A 
Gray Motor Co . 4BA 


Life Saving Folding Canvas Boat Co. 2A 
“> A, 
Mullins Co..W.H. . . .- ee oe 32A 
Robertson, J.R. . . ne a ne 


CIGARS, WINES AND WHISKIES 


Heublein & Bro.,G.F.. . . . . .44A 
Morton, Edwin A. . .... . .38A 
FISHING TACKLE, ETC 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. . hg Se 34A 
I og. ok ek 34A 
Minnow Bait & Supply Co. . . . 36A 
GUNS 
Baker Gun & Forging Co. . . . 22A 

avis & Sons,N.R. . . . . . . 283A 
Fox GunCo., The A.H. . . . . .19A 
Hunter Arms Co., Sean 29A 
Ithaca GunCo. . . . << oe 
Lefever Arms Co a) ce. «ta Soy hig he 

MISCELLANEOUS 

American RugCo. . . ... =. - 45A 
Barney & Berry . . .. +. . . 44A 
Bennett's Magazine Agency. . . . . 47A 


Borden's Condensed Milk Co. . . . . 680 


Collette Mfg. Co... . oe 
Crosby Frisian <« « « « * ae 


Eastman Kodak Co. . . : . 37A 
Fleer,,Frank& Co. . . . i 4A 
Frost Co . oO. Sp a ae e 45A 
Gablet, Ernest & Bro. . . . . : .34A° 
Hanson’ s-Magazine Agency «J: M . ~GA, 
Sees & Bro. - Robt. fH. -¥- . 444 
oe ae re : . 26A 
Lestes Co., Francis E. 30A 
“Meyer's Mig. Co... “>... . .36A 
N. Y Portable Bungalow | 31A 
Northrup, King & Co. . 22A 
Outer’s Book . + . 1A 
Outing Magazine . . . ‘ .10A 
Pradential Insurance Co. ° . ae 
Racine Boat Mfg. Co. : ss 
Scribner's, Chas., Sons .-. ! 8A-9A 
Shredeed Wheat Co, . *.~< Cover 2 
Standard Oil Co. . . % . 48A 
University Society . . . ; ae 
West End Furniture Co. . . 830A 


PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS 


Hopkins & Allen Arms Co. 1. gf eee 
Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle Works. .21A 
Savage Arms Co. . ° ° e . ° ‘ - a 
Tauscher, H > 2 


" 


RAILROADS, STEAMSHIP LINES, 
HOTELS AND RESORTS 


ied oe sis « * < « 40A 
Bangor & Aroostook Ry. ‘ . . 42A 
ae, . 40A 
Berkeley, The . . - . 40A 
Boston & Maine Railway . 38A 
Hoffman House .-.-.- - . -42A 
Hotel Cumberland a a ae .42A 
Hotel Martinique . . . . . - oan 
Lewis & Falding . . . ... . 30A 
N. . a Porto Rico S. Ss. Co. . 39A 
Ogilvy Bros. . . - + ss . 40A 
Pinehurst ‘> eh oe ae ee ae - on 
Reid Newfoundland Co. . . . . .40A 
Southern Pacific Railway etre 
Thomas,Reg - . . . ‘ . 404A 
OS Se ae . 30A 
RIFLES 
OO” ee 
Marlin Firearms Co. - ans mee! 
Remington ArmsCo.. . . . Cover 3 
Stevens, J.. Arms & ToolCo. . . .27A 
ae Saree 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co. . . .17A 


RIFLE SIGHTS... Page 


Leader Company, The . . .°. .£, 264 
Lyman Gun Sight Corp. oie ‘2 29A 
Malcolm Rifle Telescope M&. Co. 7 . 26A 


SHAVING SPECIALTIES _ 


Colgate & Co . ° ° ° ° 47A 
Gillette Sales Co. . ° 677 
Mennen Co., Gerhard. . 45A 
U. S. Cutlery Co. : 43A 
Williams Co., J. B. Cover 4 
SPORTSMEN'S CLOTHING 
Blauvelt Knitting Co., The. . . . .32A 
Bird, ones & Kenyon . . .. 4 -31A 
Hansen Mfg. Co.,0.C.. . a} . 2A 
Jaeger & Co.. . °° 2. . 45A 
Upthegrove Sporting Goods Co 32A 
Wright's Health Underwear Co. 35A 
SPORTSMEN’S FOOTWEAR 
Coc @ Sea, A..F. 2... . .31A 
Metz & Schloerb * de . . 32A 
Palmer Co., John. . . « - = aA 
Putman, H. J., & Co. . . « .cOA 


SPORTSMEN’S SPECIALTIES 


©. AR. Behe s-* 6 ss : -32A 
ewe Ge. 5 6s. 5° » 26A 
Mason's Decoy Factory. . 294 
Penewitt, aes. 2 x 27A 
Three-in-One Oil Co. . . 22A 
Welch, A. H.. . , . . 36A 
TAXIDERMISTS 
Miles, J. C. +, Oe wee . 43A 
Northwestern School of Tax. 33A 
TONICS 
Luyties Bros. ° . . . ° ° ° . 3A 


KENNEL, WANTED AND FOR SALE 
Pees 6 «s&s ea 
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Don’ t Goo on the Hunting Trip Without It 


BRACES ; THE WHOLE SYSTEM 


and relieves fatigue from overexertion. Delicious at all times, 
It creates a healthy appetite and aids digestion. The only 
absolutely beneficial stimulant giving permanently good results. 
Greatly appreciated by those who travel—and good for all. 
Enjoy able as a Cocktail and better for you 
Over 7,000,000 bottles imported to the United States 
At all Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants, or by the bottle at Wine Merchants and Grocers 


Ask for UNDERBERG Booklet free. 
B es & Bottled only by H. Underberg Albrecht, Rheinberg, Germany, since 1846 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, 204 William St., New York, Sole Agents 
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[thacaGun 


No. 4. $100 LIST 












THE GUN THAT WENT TO AFRICA 


BOVE cut shows the finest gun that went to Africa with the Roosevelt party, 

selected because the 1909 Ithaca lock is the simplest and only unbreakable lock ; 
it operates in %}5 of a second, twice as fast as other locks. Warranted to out-shoot any 
other make. | Remember we make dainty little 20 gauge guns. Catalogue FREE—18 
grades $17.75 net to $300 list. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, Dept. No. I ITHACA, N. Y. 























We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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@ For your convenience we have arranged on these 
two pages a choice selection of the season’s greatest 
and best Subscription Bargains. 





McClure’s 
Review of Reviews 


Field and Stream . 


Cosmopolitan 
Good Housekeeping 


Or American 
Field and Stream . 


Pearson’s 


Field and —— | 


Everybody's . 
World’s Work 
Field and Stream . 


Delineator .. 
Everybody’s . 
Field and Stream . 


Field and Stream . 


Woman’s Home Companion . 
Review of Reviews 


Regular Price 


$| 50 Our Price 
3.00 55 
00 $3. 
$6.00 


1.50 
$3.50 


$1.50 
1.50 


$3.00 
$1. 50 Our Price 


| 
8) 93% 
. 


$1.00 Our Price 
1.00 | $9 50 


$2 00 


$1.50 Our Price 








FIELD AND STREAM, aa $3. 05 
and DELINEATOR—Value $4.00. . Price 
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@ These offers include the season’s leading bargains. If 
your needs are not exactly suited, we will gladly make special 
quotation on anything published. 





Regular Price 


Field and Stream... $1.50 oH Our Price 
Forest and Stream (Weekly) . 3.00 $3 55 
* 


$4.50 

Field and Stream . $1.50 Our Price 
Forest and Stream (Weekly) . 3.00 

American or Good Housekeeping 1.50 $425 


$6.00 
Forest and Stream Lisrieail $3.00 
Success , 1.00 re 
Designer . . . . 75 $4 55 
Field and Stream . 1.50 . 
$6.25 
Hampton’s or Musician . . $1.50 Gar Pate 
Field and Stream . 1.50 $2 30 
$3.00 , 
Scribner’s Magazine __.. . Car | —— 
Field and Stream . pte’ 1.50 } | $4. 00 
$4.50 
Field and Stream . ; $1.50 | Our Pelco 
Recreation or Outing. 3.00 $23 55 
$4.50 








ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 
FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO., 2426 Fest MEW YORK CITY,N. Y. 
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Before 


Subscribing 


for your year’s periodicals, you should 


see our large free catalogue, containing 
a list of 3000 Magazines, News- 


papers and Club Offers. 


It is the handsomest, most complete magazine guide ever 


published (forty-four pages), and YOU cannot afford to be 
without it. We have the largest business in our line in the 
world, and are known everywhere. 


The name HANSON is the stamp of reliability and 
promptness in the magazine world, and this catalogue for 
1910, FREE for the asking, is sure to interest you. A 


postal card brings it to your door. 


Send us your name and address TO-DAY, we'll do the rest. 








THE COSMOPOLITAN 
SUCCESS (or American) 


FIELD AND STREAM L's THREE 


_ 


J. M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency 


220 Hanson Block, Lexington, Kentucky 
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“HEY THERE!” “HIS LAST CHANCE” 


\ rd ‘Hard Luck 
jae 6a ‘Oeries 

. -of 
Sportsmen s 
is Pictures- *. 


“ts BY 
FRANK STICK 
AND : 
EDWARD V. BREWER 


** UNEXPECTED * “HARD LUCK” 





@ This series represents a year's successful endeavor to carry out .an idea. They are 
different from all other sportsmen’s piétures, which have invariably. typified success, while 
here the hard luck side of field sports is given prominence. 

@ For lovers of good guns, good dogs and good shooting. Exactly suited for the walls of 
your oltice, den or camp. free in coloring. Considered as a present, whether for your- 
self or a friend, nothing can be more appropriate, or more likely to be welcomed, than a 
set of these pictures. 

@ The prints we are offering you are the exact color reproductions of the original paintings 
in oil, on heavy plate paper, pebbled and ready for framing, size 15 x 22% inches. 

@ The first edition of these pictures was limited to a small number, and as they are going 
very fast, we would suggest your lacing pe order at once, before the Holiday season, 


as we cannot guarantee how long they will last. 
PRICE : 
Each picture without the magazine - - - - - $1.00 
Any one with magazine, one year - . ° ‘ 2.00 
Any two with magazine ‘ee oe oe a ee - 2.75 
Any three with magazine - - - - : . ° 3.50 
Entire series with miagazine - . : - - . . 4.00 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
24.26 EAST 2lst STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





























THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 


Scribner's Magazine 
for November 


will describe the life 


On an East African Ranch and 
Lion Hunting on the Kapiti Plains 


In this article Mr. Roosevelt is fairly on his hunting ground. The ranch was in the beautiful 
Kitanga Hills, and many things about it reminded the author of his experiences on the great 
plains of the West. The story of the Lion Hunt, with its most interesting preliminary com- 
ments upon the relative dangers of hunting big game in Africa, is a vivid and exciting narrative 
of adventure. Of all the game encountered, the Lion is credited with the greatest number of 
human victims. “ The Lion was lord and his reign was cruel.” The abundant illustrations 
are by Kermit Roosevelt and others of the party. 
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Other Notable Features of the 
November Scribner 











tiser 








President Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton, asks and 


answers the question 


What Is a College For? 


Richard Harding Davis’s 
“A Charmed Life.” A love story of the Spanish 


war. The hero is a young war correspondent. 


The New York 


Plan for Zoological Parks 


By W.T. Hornaday, Director, tells of the development 
of the greatest Zoological Park in the World. 


W. C. Brownell’s article on 
Emerson is a masterly study of the character and work of 
the great New England philosopher and essayist. 


The Drum-Beat of the Town 


By Nelson Lloyd, gives an impression of the life and move- 
ment and fascination of New York. The illustrations, from 


George Wnght’s Sketch Books, will be reproduced in colors. 
Henry van Dyke contributes a poem, 


The Ancestral Dwellings 


To be sure of having the entire series of Mr. Roosevelt’s African 
articles, begin your subscription with the October number 





$3.00 A YEAR 25 CENTS A NUMBER 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, NEW YORK 














"e guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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Harry Whitney Tells It All In OUTING 


, SHE OUTING MAGAZINE will publish in the December 








number the first installment of Mr. Harry Whitney’s own story 

of his adventures in the Arctic regions, and of his relations with 
the two rival explorers, Dr. Cook and Commander Peary. ‘“ Wait for 
Whitney!” That was the caution which flashed down from the sub- 
arctic from both Cook and Peary, when the latter challenged the claims 
of the Brooklyn physician. Mr. Whitney was the first white man to 
meet Dr. Cook in the North. He was, moreover, the first to meet 
Peary, southward bound, aside from the members of his own party. 
Upon him, therefore, hunts a fiercer white light of publicity than has 
ever beat upon any returning sportsman before. 

But it should not be forgotten that Mr. Whitney has earned some 
very honorable laurels for himself as a sportsman pioneer. He was 
the first, for sport and sport alone, to penetrate as far as he did into 
the desolate Arctic wastes. Almost under the shadow of the Pole he 
spent nearly two years. ‘The account of his hunt after the big game or 
the Arctic is vivid with adventure always and occasionally even thrilling. 


a THE OUTING MAGAZINE £@@ 


315 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORKCITY & 
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; | | MODERN BREAKING 


er This book enables the novice to do his own training and 
ry fully explains the methods employed by the most successful 
th trainers in developing the setter and pointer. The impor 
or tant lessons are illustrated by photographs from life. The 
— 7 entire subject is covered and nothing is lett to guess work. 
yo INVALUABLE TO ALL OWNERS OF BIRD DOGS 
Oo 
et The amateur is told in lucid language how to make a dog 
y. a high-headed, stylish worker, stanch on his points, steady 
as to shot and wing, and a prempt, tender retriever. The 


instructions for correcting the faults of bird dogs and keeping 


them up to their training are concise and easily understood. 





ne Every man that owns a bird dog or shoots in the field 

‘as should read this book. 

to 

he PRICE, IN NEAT PAPER BINDING, $1.00; CLOTH, $1.50 
ot 





" FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


26 EAST TWENTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











for each insertion. 





Advertisements under these classified headings will be inserted for 5 cents per word 
Numbers and initials count as words. 
rate for display advertising under classified headings. 


We also make a special 

















KENNEL 


Cocker Spaniels 


iiANDSOME BROOK KENNELS 

Franklin, Del. Co., N.Y. 
Now entering upon the twenty 
seventh year of bygeding andl 
handling the beautiful and com- 

ynionable Cocker, offer typical 
high-grade stock in field, pet and 
All colors and ages 
circular and prices, 
stating wants clearly. 








FOR BLACK TONGUE IN DOGS 
Glover’s Imperial Remedy 


The only thing has met and mastered the trouble 
PRICE ~ - - 50 CENTS PER BOTTLE 
and Sporting Goods Dealers 
ON DOG DISEASES 
New York City 


that 


Druggists 
FREE BOOK 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S., 118 West 31st Street, 














SETTERS 


N. J. 


GORDON 


ANDREWS, WOODBURY, 


MRS. B. W. 





HUNGARIAN 


capercailzies, 


THE CELEBRATED 


tridges and pheasants, 


and English 
black game, 


par- 
wild 


turkeys, quail, rabbits, deer, etc., for stocking purposes. 
Fancy pheasants, peafowls, cranes, storks, ornamental 
geese and ducks, foxes, squirrels, ferrets, etc. All kinds 


and sold. Wenz & Macken- 
Park, Yardley, Pa. 


of birds and animals bought 


sen, Dept. N, Pheasantry and Game 


FOR SALE—Trained bird dogs. Write for catalogue, 
stamp for reply. H. H. Smith, O. K. Kennels, Mary- 

del, Md. 

FOR SALE--Choice thoroughbred Irish, English and 
Llewellin setter pups and _ trained dogs—pointers, 

spaniels and retrievers—prices very reasonable. Enclose 

stamps for pedigrees and descriptions Thoroughbred 

Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa 

COON HOUNDS—J. E. Williams, Selmer, Tenn., sole 
breeder and trainer of the genuine Saunders coon 

hounds, the best on earth, offers a few high-class thor- 


oughly trained coon hounds on ten days’ trial; also a few 
fine puppies, and young hounds of the very best possible 
breeding. 














coon, rabbit and skunk 
Toughkenamon, Chester 


FOR SALE—Foxhounds, beagles, 
hounds. Airmount Kennels, 











i, Fa. 

“THE STANFORD BEAGLES Get the best! Prices 
and 25 photos 6c in stamps. “Stanford Kennels,” 

Bangall, N. Y 

BIRD DOGS—Pointers and setters; either sex. Thor- 
oughly field trained. Write for descriptions. SOU- 


VENIR BOOKLET of imported English setter Champion 
Lingfield Bragg, free. Setter puppies for sale. How to 
teach a dog tricks, 10 cents. Specifications and plans 
for up-to-date single or double dog kennel, 25 cents 
(stamps). P. & S, Kennels, Box 478-H, Indianapolis, Ind. 





, Wolf, and Blood- 
Pigeons, Ferrets, 


York, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Beagle, Fox, Coon, Deer 
hounds, and all kinds of pet dogs. 
Rabbits. Send for list. Brown’s Kennels, 


FOR SALE 
Flight; price, 
ENGLISH SETTER puppies best breeding, working par- 


ents, $10 up. Catalogue for stamp. Amos Burhans, 
Waterville, Minn. 


English setter bitch out of Lingfield Bragg’s 
$35. Arthur Bryant, Herkimer, N. Y. 

















FOR SALE—Coon, fox and rabbit hounds, also Beagle 
pups. Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, O. 

THE GREEN MOUNT ATN KENNELS, Dorset, Vt., 
offers for sale high-grade cocker spaniels and pointers. 


Prices compatible with best breeding. 





rabbit and skunk 











FOR SALE—Fox hounds, beagles, coon, 
hounds. Hillside Kennels, Kennett Square, Pa, 
COON HOUNDS, Fox Hounds, Rabbit Hounds, §still- 
trailing coon and squirrel dogs. Trained right. Ken- 
nels in Missouri and Arkansas. Address, Doc. Hopkins, 
Goodwell, Oklahoma. 
FOR SALE—Rabbit dogs, Fox and Coon dogs and all 
other breeds and pups. Pigeons, poultry, ferrets, rab- 
bits, cattle, sheep and swine. Send ten cents for sixty- 
page descriptive illustrated catalogue. C. L. B. Landis, 
Reading, Pa. 
SHOOTING DOGS—Trained English Setters for sale. 
Young dogs ready for training. Pedigreed Puppies. 
Write for prices and description. H. H. Pease, Lenox, 
Mass 





full brothers and sisters 


FOR SALE—TIrish setter puppies, 
Phetzing, Belvidere, 


Arthur A. 





to Joe of Culbertson. 
Til. 
DOGS, DOGS, DOGS—Look here! Pointers. English, 
Irish and Gordon Setters. St. Bernards. Newfound- 
lands. Terriers of all breeds; and, in fact, if you want a 


first-class dog of any breed, write me. My experience 
as a Fancier, Exhibitor and Breeder for over 30 years 
enables me to guarantee my patrons satisfaction in getting 
good dogs, fair prices, and square dealings. Fred P. 
Kirby, Woodbury, N. J. 
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SALE, WANT AND EXCHANGE 


FOR SALE—Moose, elk, caribou horns and _ scalps. 

Polished Buffalo horns. Skins with head and feet on 
for rugs and robes. Large sets of horns, scalps (head 
and neck skin for mounting) to suit any kind or size of 
head. Elk tusks—-I ean supply you with anything in my 
line on terms and at prices that will please you. Write 
me now while you think of it, stating what you wish. 
Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Main Street, Unionville, Ont. 


VINE QUAIL SHOOTING—We have fine quail shooting, 

wild turkey and deer, also fishing in fresh water lake. 
Can take care of hunting parties. D, L. Belton, Sumter- 
ville, Fla. 





TAXIDERMY AND TANNING in all its branches. Rug 
making and head mounting a specialty. Work guar- 
anteed. Brower, 136 South 34th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Two large moose heads tonmnnnt by us this 
season, spread of horns 54 and 51 inches wide, mas- 
sive blades and points. Just what you need for your den, 
fice or library. Write for particulars. Edwin Dixon, 
Expert Taxidermist, Main Street, Unionville, Ont, 





FOR SALE—Clear Lake Cottage in the Canadian Lauren- 

tians, suitable for a boys’ camp or school teachers’ club. 
Possession at once. Furnished for six persons, all nec- 
essary conveniences, two boats, ice house, stabling. Ex- 
cellent lake trout, brook trout, black bass fishing close at 
hand. Deer and partridge shooting—occasional caribou. 
All may be had for $1,500. Photos, full information, in- 
quire F1iz_p anp STREAM. 





SPORTSMEN! TAXIDERMISTS! I have a fine new 

stock of moose, elk, caribou and deer horns and scalps 
(head and neck skin for mounting) all correctly handled 
to mount up. First-class polished buffalo horns, elk tusks, 
skins with head. and feet on for robes and a. What 
are your wants? Write me. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, 
Unionville, Ont. 


Would You Buy 
Send Stamp for 
J.R. ROBERTSON . 
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a Good Canoe? 


llustratea Catalogue. 


Auburndale, Maas. 














Sure Death Trap iss" 


trated Trappers’ Guide 


DAVENPORT TRAP CO., Box “L,”’ Davenport, lowa 


for trappers, 
brings iilus- 











SPORTSMEN! Anyone can tan and mount 


their own 


skins and pelts with my formulas and up to date in- 
structions. You can do this work without experiment or 
skin. Can also make rugs 


risk. You cannot spoil any 


and robes with mounted heads. Every hunter, trapper 


and sportsman should be able to do this interesting work, 


by the best known method 
instructions newly revised ar 
where. Edwin Dixon, Expe 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY 


Profit-Sharing 


OPPORTUNITY 


PROMINENT company, which has 

risen tq leadership in a business in 

which the profits are unusually large, 
is giving to private investors am extraor- 
dinary money-making  opportunity—the 
kind, that, as a rule, comes only to bankers 
and large interests. 
@ We have reached individuals direct by 
announcing our profit-sharing plan in the 
magazines. The offer immediately attracted 
wide atiention. It is practically unheard-of 
for a company like ours to give, in this way, 
to private investors, the profits that are 
usually absorbed by bankers and large capi- 
talists; and those who learned of the offer 
recognized at once its exceptional value and 
have hastened to take advantage of it. 
q@ The offer is made by the Racine Boat 
Manufacturing Company, which is one of 
the foremost ship and boat building com- 
Its big plant at Muske- 
gon, Michigan (moved some time ago from 


panies in America. 


Racine, Wisconsin), has a capacity of 4,000 
boats and vessels a year. Its name is known 
and its boats are sailing on all the waters of 
the world. Many prominent men are own- 
ers of Racine yachts. 

@ The success of the company has been so 
great and its progress so rapid and solid 
that a capitalist of Racine, Wisconsin, 
who invested $1,500 in the com- 
pany sold his interest after ten 
years for $30,000.—2,000 per 
cent. profit. 

@ The business is now 
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Profit - Sharing Plan,” s é 
without obligation on my) expanding ra p 1 dl V). 
part . 
WRONG sc cccccsccccceecestsove T h Cc company S 
Diliadk Sistdeashividcmsvege asters plant has been 


working night and day and has not been 
able to turn out more than 50 per cent. of 
the work that has been offered. 

@ The Racine Company has just had a 
large increase in business from the United 
States Government, its most prominent cus- 
tomer; and there is now the special oppor- 
tunity for important additional government 
contracts. 

@ As a part of its plans for the necessary 
extension of its capacity the Racine Com- 
pany gives this opportunity for you to 
share, on an unusual basis, in the greater 
profits which the company will make. 

@ The investment gives absolute safety. It 
is backed by ample assets of great value. 
Ours is a large, established and thriving en- 
terprise. And in addition to the high guar- 
antced income paid at once, this opportunity 
is extraordinary because of this profit-shar- 
ing arrangement by which you may share 
in all the profits of the company—its im- 
portant government work—and its other 
profitable and increasing business. 

@ This exceptional opportunity for money 
makers is clearly a_ booklet, 
“The Racine Profit-Sharing Plan.” 


described in 


@ If you have $50, $100 or $1,000 which 
you would invest where it will be absolutely 
safe, providing a large income immediately, 
with the assurance of still greater profits, 
you should cut off the corner coupon and 
; You will find the booklet 
But you must send 


mail it at once. 
intensely interesting. 
for it immediately as the offer will be open 
only a short while. 
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A Wild Goose 


By Joke 


AINBRIDGE’S invitation to run 
Bow to his Long island estate for a 

day’s shooting, with wild geese as our 
objective, held a twofold attraction for me. 
In the first place, I had been so tied down 
by business that two years had passed 
since I last enjoyed a day’s sport with the 
gun, and strange to say that former hunt- 
ing trip, in the early fall of 1909, had been 
to Canada, and resulted in an excellent 
bag of wild geese. But what appealed to 
me most was Bainbridge’s statement that 
we would hunt from his new aeroplane. 

Bainbridge had been one of the first of 
the score of wealthy, daring sportsmen 
who had taken up mechanical flight as a 
pastime, and I had recently read an ac- 
count of his new aeroplane, the latest cre- 
ation from the Dayton shops of the fam- 
ous Wright Brothers, and marveled at the 
speed claimed for it. As Bainbridge’s es- 
tate lay nearly in the center of Long Is- 
land, I took it for granted that we would 
use the aeroplane to reach a good hunting 
place on either the north or south shores, 
bordering a likely feeding ground where 
the geese would pause on their long flight 
from the inland lakes of Canada to the 
Southland. Or, perhaps, wind favoring, 
we might make the long trip to Great 
Peconic Bay. 

It was nearly noon time when I climbed 
cut of the automobile at Bainbridge’s 
front door, and my host rushed me right 
in to lunch. 
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R. Eustis 


“We must get started as soon as possi- 
ble,” he said, between bites, “because that 
blamed motor is likely to give some trou- 
bie. You see, it is comparatively new, 
and no motor really runs right until its 
bearings have a chance to wear smooth.” 

“Well,” I replied, “I hope we will be 
over an open field when your motor de- 
cides to take a rest.” 

“Don’t let that worry you,” my host 
answered. “By making the most of as- 
cending air currents, I can keep my new 
aeroplane in the air for an hour, if neces- 
sary, without the help of the propellers. 
You have noticed how birds sail in cir- 
cles without flapping their wings? Same 
principle applies to this. My man, Masse- 
nat, can be counted on, hewever, to keep 
the motor running somehow. There isn’t 
another like him. Came over with Henri 
Farman, in 1908, and when Farman’s 
backers left the outfit stranded, Massenat 
preferred remaining in this country to 
working his passage back to France by 
shoveling coal or peeling potatoes.” 

“Where do you expect to try for geese 
this afternoon?” I asked. 

“Where? Why, just wherever we hap- 
pen to find them,” Bainbridge replied. 

“But,” I suggested, “we are going to 
get into a box along the shore somewhere, 
are ‘we not?” 

“Just a little patience,’ my host an- 
swered, “and you will be initiated into the 
modern way of hunting geese.” 
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By this time we had finished lunch, 
lighted cigarettes, and were dressing as 
though for an automobile trip, with the 
addition of a belt to hold our shells. This 
done, we went out to the aerodrome, and 
found that Massenat, with the help of sev- 
eral stablemen and gardeners, had brought 
the huge bird-like machine out onto the 
level stretch of lawn. 

“TIsn’t she a beauty?” exclaimed Bain- 
bridge, with the pardonable pride of an 
enthusiastic aeronaut. 

“Yes,” I replied, “but you know the old 
saying, ‘handsome is as handsome does.’ ” 

I assumed the air of one to whom me- 
chanical flight was an everyday occur- 
rence, although up to that time my expe- 
rience had been limited to two short flights 
around a large field. 


“Just wait,” retorted Bainbridge. “Be-: 


fore the sun sets you will acclaim this 
machine the most advanced step in human 
flight. Why, you talk like an exponent of 
the French school. I can’t understand 
what one can see to admire in those for- 
eign machines, with their big, clumsy box- 
tails. They are half weather-vane and 
half aeroplane.” 

The big aeroplane in front of me was 
certainly a magnificent piece of mechan- 
ical construction. It followed the well- 
known lines of the first successful aero- 
planes of the Wright Brothers, but con- 
tained every improvement which the sub- 
sequent years of flying had taught the 
world’s foremost aeronauts. 

An exclamation from one of the men 
caused us to look up, and we saw, just 
clearing the tall trees behind us, a large 
dirigible balloon, with a party of ten or 
twelve seated on its spacious after-deck. 

“That’s Billie White’s,” said Bainbridge. 
“You have met him at the club. He is my 
next-door neighbor, and sent me an invi- 
tation last night to join his party for a 
trip to Philadelphia this afternoon. But 
no clumsy gas bag for mine. They are 
too slow, and in a heavy wind slide off 
sideways, like a sailboat without a center- 
board. Appeal to some people, because 
they can take rocking-chairs aboard.” 

But Bainbridge’s contempt for the di- 
rigible did not prevent me from admiring 
the one now fast disappearing toward the 
south, the sunlight glistening on its long, 


cigar-shaped metal bag, and on the brass 
railings of its two decks, the forward one 
containing the motors and the steering 
and controlling levers, while on the after- 
deck the party sat about, and a white coat 
moving among them I took for a steward. 
A grand airship was White’s dirigible, and 
it represented a deveiopment second only 
to the aeroplane befoie me. 

“Well, let’s get aboard,” said Bain- 
bridge, and we climbed up into the car, 
which contained two seats, side by side, in 
front, and a smaller one behind. I placed 
my gun in the rack which stood at one 
side, and took the seat beside Bainbridge, 
who was already testing the steering 
wheels and controlling levers. As I sat 
down and looked through the glass wind- 
shield in front of us, I noticed, stretching 
out from a pocket beneath where our feet 
rested, to a point several feet in front of 
the forward horizontal plane, a wire net- 
ting supported by two light steel poles, 
which were guyed to the top, ends and 
Lottom of the main planes. It resembled 
the wide fenders often seen on the front 
end of street cars; but before I could ask 
if it was here used for the same purpose, 
Massenat had started the eight-cylinder 
motor, and the aeroplane, my host having 
let in the clutch, was gliding over the 
lawn, gaining speed incredibly fast. We 
had gone no more than fifty feet when 
Bainbridge tilted the forward plane, and 
we shot up into the air. 

On reaching an altitude of about 1,200 
feet Bainbridge leveled the forward plane, 
and we swept ahead horizontally at a 
fifty-miles-an-hour speed. The sensation 
was wonderful, and my nerves tingled. 

We had a wide view, and I distinguished 
Great South Bay on our right, and the 
Atlantic beyond, with white specks show- 
ing where the surf broke on the beach. 
Towns passed beneath us at frequent in- 
tervals, as did wooded hills, streams, look- 
ing like bands of silver, and farms. 

Our flight was remarkably steady, al- 
though we repeatedly encountered cross 
currents of air, which tilted one side or 
the other of the aeroplane. A slight move- 
ment of a controlling lever, however, 
quickly restored our equilibrium in each 
instance. I regarded Bainbridge care- 
fully. He was all alertness, and appeared 
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almost a part of this wonderful mechan- 
ical bird, seeming to anticipate every coun- 
ter air current by a turn of a steering 
wheel or the movement of a lever. 

“I would like to take you way up,” he 
finally said, “but it is almost impossible to 
see the geese if we get them between us 
and the earth. Consequently we must 
keep well below the level on which they 
fly, so that we can get them between us 
and the clear sky.” 

“What!” I exclaimed. “Do you expect 
to shoot geese from this machine, way up 
here in the air?” 

“Sure,” Bainbridge laughed. “What do 
you suppose this net out in front is for—to 
catch falling stars?” 

“Do you mean to say that you can get 
close enough to wild geese on the wing 
with this machine to shoot them, and then 
manipulate it so as to catch them in the 
net as they fall?” 

“We don’t catch every one we shoot; 
but we get most of them. This aeroplane 
can travel much faster than geese can 
fly, and besides, strange to say, its ap- 
proach on a lower level does not alarm 
them.” 

Just then Massenat, who had _ been 
standing behind the motor on a raised 
platform so that his head and shoulders 
were out of sight above the top plane, 
came forward, field glasses in hand, and, 
touching his master on the shoulder, 
pointed off to the left. 

At first I could see nothing, but a mo- 
ment later espied a number of black specks 
in V formation, and knew that at last our 
game was in sight. The geese were fly- 
ing on a line parallel to ours, though 
somewhat higher. Having altered our 
course so that we were headed to meet the 
flock at a point a mile away, Bainbridge 
slipped out of the driver’s seat and Mas- 
senat took his place. The change was exe- 
cuted very cleverly, and without slacking 
our speed. 

“Come,” said Bainbridge, “we'll be up 
to them in no time.” 

Taking our guns, we passed behind the 
smooth running motor, the dial of which 
showed she was turning over 1,300 revolu- 
tions a minute, and mounted the platform. 
No sooner had I stuck my head above the 
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level of the top plane, than I thought I 
would lose it. Without the glass wind- 
shield, the full force of our speed through 
the air was felt, and I quickly followed 
my host’s example and pulled my goggles 
down over my eyes. I laid my gun on the 
waterproofed canvas covering of the top 
plane and grasped the edge for support. 
Then, noting that Bainbridge merely in- 
clined his body against the force of the 
air, I did likewise, and soon felt more 
comfortable—that is, if one can feel com- 
iortable in such a position. 

Just ahead and a little above us was the 
flock of wild geese, fifteen in number, and 
apparently unaware of, or at least uncon- 
cerned at, our approach. When we were 
within 100 feet, Massenat reduced our 
speed to that of the geese, and Bainbridge 
touched me on the arm and motioned that 
I was to shoot first. 

Forgetting that, as our speed was equal 
to that of the geese, I was in effect shoot- 
ing at stationary birds, I aimed a little in 
front of the flock, and, of course, missed. 
Then my host fired, and the last bird on 
the left began to turn over and fall so 
rapidly that I was sure we would not 
catch it. The aeroplane dipped slightly 
as I turned to look behind it, expecting to 
see the falling bird. 

“Massenat don’t miss them as easy as 
that!” shouted Bainbridge, in my ear. 

My second shot made up for the miss, 
and two birds dropped, one of which Mas- 
senat caught without the slightest devia- 
tion from our course, and the other fell 
to earth, to be secured, I trusted, by some 
needy and deserving laborer. After that 
we shot in turn, allowing only enough 
time between shots for Massenat to be 
able to catch the falling birds in the net. 
Bainbridge had warned me to spare the 
big gander in the lead, but my sixth shot 
brought him down, and the few remaining 
geese did just what I had been expecting, 
for they scattered in several directions, 

As we resumed our seats in front, I 
looked down into the pocket of the net 
and counted eight birds out of the ten we 
had shot, including my big gander. 

Pretty fair day’s sport,” said my host. 

“Best ever!” I exclaimed enthusiastic- 
ally. “There’s nothing like it!” 


























The Old Buffalo Days 


HOW THE MIGHTY HERDS VANISHED BEFORE 
COMMERCIAL INSTINCTS OF THE WHITE MAN 


By Fred A. Hunt 


Photographs copyright by L. A. Huffman 


UT little save the name is left of the 

vast herds of buffalo that once 

roamed the undulating plains of the 
Great West. This name in Cheyenne is 
Ho-too-ah; in Sioux, Ta-tan-ka, and in 
Pawnee, Ter-ra-ha-tu. But dissimilar as 
was the Indian spoken language, or dia- 
lect, the sign language was universal, and, 
although the buffalo hunters, or slaugh- 
terers, may have comprised many nation- 
alities, their identity of purpose (to kill 
and skin as many buffaloes as possible) 
was of wonderful unanimity. Some thir- 
ty-five years ago it would have seemed 
impossible or impracticable to have ex- 
terminated the tremendous concourse of 
Bison-Americanus, but single-hearted, def- 


inite, destructive purpose (allied with in- 
tense cupidity) has long since accom- 
plished the task. 

Some vague idea may be formed of the 
possibilities of the wanton slaughter of 
buffalo by hunters who were controlled by 
nothing save their own greed, when the 
following two items are read of the kill- 
ing of game by parties of Indians under 
military surveillance, and when it is re- 
membered that Indians never slaughtered 
game ruthlessly, but only killed sufficient 
for their wants, and that they fully appre- 
ciated the fact that a herd of buffalo was 
a traveling larder and gent’s furnishing 
goods store for them, and therefore de- 
serving of conservation. 
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THE OLD BUFFALO DAYS 


Extracts from report of commandant of 
Fort Keogh (near the embouchure of Tongue 
River into the Yellowstone), Montana Terri- 
tory: 


“June 14, 1877. Captain Ewers (Ezra P. 
Ewers, now brigadier-general, retired) and 
thirty men, and some seventy captive Sioux 
and Cheyenne Indians (surrendered and cap- 
tive) started on a buffalo hunt to headwaters 
of Porcupine on north side of Yellowstone, 
returning June 27, having killed 100 antelopes 
and 150 buffaloes.” 

“July 29, 1877. Captain Ewers’ company 
(E, 5th U. S. Infantry, Lieut.-General Nelson 
A. Miles’ regiment when he was colonel) 
and 102 Cheyenne and Sioux Indians left for 
the headwaters of Sunday Creek on a buf- 
falo hunt, returning from hunting on east 
branch of Dry Fork, August 13, having 
killed 500 buffaloes and 150 antelopes; bring- 
ing back 350 buffalo skins for tepees, as well 
as 10,000 pounds of dried meat.” 


But in view of the enormous amount of 
game at that time roaming the region be- 
tween the Yellowstone and the Upper Mis- 
souri, this killing produced no appreciable 
lessening 
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out the country; still less an idea can be 
formed from the little coterie thus exhib- 
ited of the vast herds of hundreds of thou- 
sands that used to roam over the expan- 
sive prairies of the West and Northwest, 
and gallop over the grassy sea of El 

Llafio Estacado, or the Staked Plain. 
“The great utilization of this peculiar 
animal, apart from the slaughter com- 
mitted by buffalo hunters for the simple 
hide and fur, was by the nomadic Indian 
tribes, whose habitat was that of their 
storehouse—the buffalo. His robe fur- 
nished them with a bed and a winter gar- 
ment; his flesh, fresh or dried in the 
sun on a rack—like the arrangement for 
drying fish along the New England coast 
—provided them with food; his fat and 
marrow, intimately mixed with wild cher- 
ries that had been pounded to a pasty con- 
sistency—pits and skins included—fur- 
nished them the celebrated pemmican; his 
sinews, macerated, dried and_ twisted, 
made their bowstrings, their lariats and 
bridles, and macerated and carefully sepa- 
arated into 





of the great 
herds. 

It may not 
be uninterest- 
ing to recapit- 
ulate an article 


on this sub- 
ject written by 
the author 
many years 
ago, descrip- 
tive of the In- 
dian mode of 


killing buffalo: 

“But little 
idea of the 
buffalo ‘on his 
native heath’ 
can be gained 
from the for- 
lorn and man- 
gy specimens 
that drag out 
a melancholy 
existence 
at the various 
parks and zo- 
dlogical gar- 
dens through- 








TEPEE OF SMOKE-TANNED HIDE 
Parfleche Shields, Arrow-Proof 


small liga - 
ments, made 
the thread 
with which the 
squaws sewed 
the various or- 
namented gar- 
ments worn by 
her _ proprie- 
tor. The small, 
triangular, po- 
rous bones of 
the buffalo 
made the paint 
brush of the 
Indian artist, 
wherewith he, 
or she, delin- 
eated on the 
fleshed side of 
the buffalo 
robe those 
marvelous pic- 
ture - stories 
and extraordi- 
nary and com- 
plicated fig- 
ures; these 
were known, 
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commercially, as ‘painted robes.’ From 
his horns and hoofs all sorts of trinke‘!s 
and amulets were made, even the two 
small, conical, horny substances, just 
above his hocks, were utilized for pur- 
poses of alleged ornament. His fat, melted, 
strained and run into his cleaned blad- 
ders, made the Indian butter; his tongue, 
fresh or dried, was a bonne bouche; his 
skin, from which all hair, fat and flesh 
was carefully removed, made parfléche 


(when _half- 


(kash-kun-o) at a buffalo slaughter was 
the most revolting; the whole crowd reek- 
ing with blood and filth; squaws stagger- 
ing under loads of intestines; the papooses 
smeared with all sc rts of nastiness, and the 

bucks howling and acting like fiends. 
“*And Hiawatha, and Nokomis, and 
Minnehaha?’ The genus of the present 
day is somewhat addicted to dirt, and have 
a penchant for stewed dog, and Minnehaha 
is flabby and floppy and works hard be- 
cause of her 





tanned) that 
was used to 
cover saddle- 
trees, for 
packs and for 
an infinitude of 
other pur- 
poses; when 
soft - tanned, 
made_ tepees 
and many oth- 
er articles, 
while the hide 
cut into strips 
made Indian 
ropes and 
strings. Every 
portion of the 
buffalo, except 
his bones, 
skull, eyes and 
teeth, was util- 
ized by the 
noble red man. 

“But his 
stomach and 
its appurte- 





lord’s laziness. 
And with an 
instrument like 
a small _ hoe, 
made of bone 
and with a lit- 
tle, sharp blade 
lashed to the 
lower bent ex- 
tremity, she 
‘fleshed’ buf- 
falo robes, and 
rubbed them 
with the brains 
and other com- 
pounds that 
kept them soft 
and ductile, 
and, with an- 
other Minne- 
haha, dragged 
the robe to and 
fro over a 
round - headed 
post to make it 
pliable, and 
pounded cher- 





nance s?’ 
Every particle 
of the buffalo was utilized, madame, and 
at the killing of the buffalo the Indians 
would charge upon the fallen monarch of 
the plains, disembowel him and eat the in- 
testines, tripe and liver of the animal raw. 
The intestines of a buffalo, warm from the 
carcass, were a choice morsel to the palate 
of a gourmand Inddise, and whatever may 
be said of the multitude of other bad hab- 
its enjoyed by the Uncases and Hiawathas, 
this cannot be charged to the deteriorating 
influence of the white man. Of all the 
disgusting sights, that of a lot of Indians 
with their squaws (ha-a-yo) and papooses 


DRYING BUFFALO MEAT 


ries for pem- 
mican, and 
generally performed hard and menial 
work, and got to be like anything but a 
nymph or a naiad. 


“Should you ask me whence these stories? 
Whence these facts and truthful statements, 
With the odors of the forest, 

With the dew and damp of meadows, 
With the curling smoke of tepees? 

I should answer, I should tell you, 

From the actual life of Indians, 

From the land of Sioux and Cheyenne, 
From the land of Crows and Sans-Ares, 
From the land of the Arickarees, 

And the other real, live Indians.” 














THE OLD BUFFALO DAYS 


So much may be understood as to the 
Indians’ part in the killing of the buffalo. 
When the Indians commenced to be sub- 
jugated and restricted to their respective 
reservations, the white men, realizing the 
continually growing market for robes, and 
being unhampered by fear of the vengeful 
red men, commenced a pitiless killing of 
the bison. Forming parties, accompanied 
with wagons loaded with provisions and 
an ample supply of salt, they would pene- 
trate the buffalo country, establish a camp, 
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awaiting transportation. When the local- 
ity had been thoroughly cleared of buffalo, 
the camp would be shifted to another sec- 
tion where the animals were plentiful, and 
the same method carried on. So there was 
an unremitting killing of the buffalo in 
their habitat and the carrying of their 
hides to the depots on the frontier, whence 
they were sent to the furriers and by them 
sold to the many customers. 

In case the individual avarice of the 
hunter would be chary of pooling his re- 
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A SKINNER AT WORK 


sally forth and kill every buffalo in sight, 
only taking the tongues and some choice 
pieces for eating, and the robe for com- 
mercial purposes, leaving the carcass for 
the buzzards, wolves and coyotes. 

The robes would be dry-salted and 
stacked up in huge piles until a sufficient 
amount was accumulated to send back 
with the wagons to the central depot, 
where they would be disposed of to the 
dealers; and the wagons would then re- 
turn to the slaughter camp for another 
load. At many of these camps thousands 
of buffalo robes would be thus piled up 





sult of buffalo murder, he would establish 
an isolated hunting-lodge for himself in 
some ravine, or arroyo, and there accumu- 
late his hides until they were called for by 
the collecting wagon, when his tale would 
be taken, the skins loaded on the wagon 
and subsequently delivered at the central 
depot. So his surroundings would be a 
scene like that shown in the picture at 
the head of this article, the number 
of carcasses being only limited, or aug- 
mented, by his capability as a marksman 
or the quantity of buffalo. These individ- 
ual camps were more fatal to the game 
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than the larger ones, for the solitary hunt- 
er had no camp amusements, or associa- 
tion, to tempt him to rest from his labor, 
nor any outside influence to deter him in 
his steady work of slaughter while he had 
the continuous impulse to kill all that his 
strength would admit of; and then, with 
the money ecquired from the sale of the 
hides, he could have a sojourn amid quasi- 
civilization and an alleged “good time” at 
the gambling-table, the saloon and the 
hurdy-gurdy. 

Relative to the hunter’s marksmanship, 
anyone that could hit the side of a house 
could hold a gun straight enough to “plug 
a buffer.” But they were not fired at long 
range, but, mounted on his fleet btffalo- 
pony (one that was not afraid of the un- 
comely and occasionally ferocious beasts), 
the hunter would run down the herd and 
literally pump lead into the animals from 
his repeater until the magazine was emp- 
tied, when he would halt, breathe his pony 
and recharge his weapon. The herd hav- 
ing quieted down from its stampede, he 
would again ‘charge upon it and pour ‘cad 
into the galloping mass; and so on ad in- 


finitum, or until the buffalo were scattered 
or all killed, or the hunter was worn out 
from his labors. Then he would retrace 
his steps and take the hides, loading them 
upon his pack animal and returning to 
camp. If necessary, he could safely leave 
the robes on the scene of slaughter, the 
carcasses of the buffalo furnishing all the 
food necessary for the predatory and car- 
nivorous wild animals that, were they not 
thus amply provided, would be prone to 
gnaw the flesh from the skin and so, very 
likely, damage the robe. 

tn the pursuit of the herd, mules were 
just as fleet and capable of greater endur- 
ance than the buffalo-pony; but they were 
utterly ineligible for the purpose, for the 
sight of a buffalo would throw a mule into 
a spasm of abject fear; a mule was “scared 
to death” of a buffalo, and many times 
while a military column was maneuvering 
in the buffalo country, guards would have 
to be placed around the mule teams to 
scare the buffalo herds away, lest they 
should approach the vicinity of the corral. 

With numbers of these parties penetrat- 
ing the territory where buffaloes were plen- 
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TAKING THE TONGUES ONLY 


tiful, and the individual hunters being con- 
stantly recruited from the floating popu- 
lation of the frontier settlements, it can 
easily be understood how, in a short time, 
the buffalo became scarce; and, with this 
scarcity, the value of the robe was en- 
hanced, so that there was the greater mo- 
tive for the gratification of the hunter’s 
cupidity. So the same mode of hunting 
was followed out, over, necessarily, a 
wider range of country as the quarry be- 
came scarcer and scarcer, until, ultimately, 
there were no more buffalo left to kill or 
skin, and no more robes traveling around 
to be acquired. Then was the buffalo 
hunter’s occupation gone, and he had to 
turn his vagrant mind to some less remu- 
nerative and more arduous mode of get- 
ting money. It was not many years be- 
fore buffaloes were so rare that the Buffalo 
Club of Buffalo, New York, appropriated 
$1,000 to purchase the stuffed head of a 
buffalo, and then had difficulty in procur- 
ing it. 

Meanwhile, ere the passing of the bu- 
falo, desultory efforts were made toward 


their preservation by various persons and 
communities. One was by some citizens 
of Salt Lake City, who procured a small 
herd and placed it on Antelope Island, in 
the Great Salt Lake. But, unfortunately 
for their effort at rescue, the buffaloes dis- 
covered a ford to the mainland, of which 
they availed themselves to the depopula- 
tion of the island, and, after their disper- 
sion, to their own immolation by the bul- 
lets of individual hunters. Other natural- 
ists crossbred the buffalo with domestic 
cattle, one of the earliest of these being 
Béttler, of Béttler’s Ranch, on the Upper 
Yellowstone, nearly opposite Emigrant 
Gulch. However, the buffalo disappeared 
before the incursion of the white man just 
as all aborigines do, and we may express 
the hope that the bands may have a hap- 
pier, more peaceful and less precarious 
existence in the Happy Hunting Grounds. 

As Macaulay’s Indian might remark 
while viewing their former stamping- 
ground, “Im-e hi-hi-no is e-woon nish its- 
its-e e-o-won” (Plenty of buffalo were 
here, now there are none). 











Trouting in the Batchewana Regions 


WHERE THE ANGLER IS AMPLY RECOMPENSED FOR THE 
DIFFICULT EXPLOITATION OF THICKET-HIDDEN WATERS 


By H. C. Fellows 


P Whitefish Bay, about forty miles 
U above Sault Ste Marie, lying just 
east of Whitefish Point, is a little 
bay called Batchewana, into which flow 
several rivers or small streams, she lar- 
gest of which bears the same name as 
the bay. There are also the Chippewa, 
Harmony and Stuckey Creeks. These 
streams furnish fine trout fishing in sea- 
son, some large fish having been taken in 
these waters. Unless one has seen the 
virgin Canadian forests in all their sol- 
emn gloom and grandeur, words can 
hardly be framed to give an adequate 
description of the beauties to be witnessed 
by the observant lover of nature. It 
was my good fortune to participate in 
a trip to this particular region in the 
month of August several years ago. Being 
an all-around fisherman, I took with me 
all the tackle necessary for what might 
be encountered. After one of the most 
stormy sailing trips I ever experienced, 
we put in at the little fishing village 
maintained by the Booth Packing Com- 
pany at Whitefish Point, some time after 
midnight. We had engaged a_ small 
twelve-ton sloop at the “Soo,” and under 
the guidance of Captain Rooth we were 
piloted to this haven of refuge, only after 
we had undergone trials by wind and 
water which tested our seamanship. 

In the morning, after our cook had 
awakened us to partake of a breakfast 
which we thought was the most palatable 
we had ever enjoyed, we set sail for the 
bay first mentioned, all eager to get about 
proving our ability, which had been the 
subject of much discussion for the pre- 
vious two days. We had two skiffs in 
tow, and four of us dropped off near 
the mouth of the Batchewana River to 
try the bass fishing, while the Captain 


sailed across about four miles to where 
the Chippewa empties into the bay. For 
some reason we were not able to induce 
the bass to bite; so my companion and I 
pulled over to the sloop for further ad- 
vice and counsel from the Captain, who 
was supposed to know all about the fish 
and their haunts in those waters. He 
suggested that we pull up into the little 
river to see what could be done with the 
trout. I took along a bait-casting outfit 
and my fly-rod. When we first entered 
the stream, which was easily discernible 
where it flows into the clear, blue water 
of the bay, by its brownish tinge—oc- 
casioned, so they told me, by the drainage 
from the cedar swamps along its course 
—its unusual appearance for a short time 
caused an uncanny feeling; but all 
thought of this phenomenon was soon lost 
in admiration for the scenery, the delight- 
ful surprises which unfolded as we 
rounded bend after bend of the river. 
Coming fresh from the bass fishing 
grounds of the Middle States I could not 
refrain from getting out my bass rod 
and trying the efficacy of the salt pork 
on the trout. Over by those lily pads, 
there would surely be fish; or yonder by 
that old tree trunk, or up close under 
those roots. It was almost inconceivable 
that no strike was had, as time after time 
the pork bait fell in exactly the right 
spot. I could not resist the temptation to 
try over and over again. I never hal 
an experience like it, except once when 
a friend and I put in one whole day on 
Spring River, in Arkansas, without a 
single strike, and I know I cast more 
than a thousand times—this in a stream 
noted for its bass. The only reason we 
could figure out was that it had rained 
the day previous and the water was 
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“roiled.” 
finally prevailed upon to desist and con- 
tent myself sitting down and looking at 


In the present instance I was 


the surroundings. This was no hardship, 
as it was new and strange to me. We 
soon reached the end of the wider stream 
and came to a narrow, swift current 
where it was impracticable to use the 
skiff. 

The Captain then quietly announced 
that, if we really wanted to fish and could 
catch trout, it was time to put aside the 
pork and take up the fly-rod. So we 
clambered over huge red granite boul- 
ders, trying out pool after pool, and wére 
rewarded by the speckled brook trout 
that rose readily to our flies. We were 
anxious and the fish seemed to be-as 
eager as ourselves. We caught nothing 
larger than a pound, but the fish were 
there—and you, my fishing friend, know 
what that means. We soon had enough 
for our party, even though our compan- 
ions, left at the first stopping place, 
had not met with success. Accordingly, 
we contented ourselves with wandering 
around near the stream, picking huckle- 
berries and eating the wintergreen ber- 
ries and the spicy, tender leaves of that 
plant, the flavor of which no one can ever 
quite forget although it may have been 
years since he had tasted them. 

We found the other two fishermen at 
the sloop when we arrived. They had 
tried around various small rocky islands 
in the bay, and returned with several 
small-mouth bass and with two other fish 
which caused so much talk and argument 
that we came near sitting up all night. 
One fish weighed about ten pounds and 
the other was too large for our small 
scales, but it weighed over twenty-five 
pounds. Barney and Dave had nearly 
fallen out before we arrived, and neither 
was Satisfied with the verdict of the cook, 
who claimed to have sailed the lakes, boy 
and man, for forty years. You can im- 
agine what complications would be added 
to this situation to have three more wise 
fishermen drop into the argument. I pro- 
nounced the small fish a pickerel, and 
was doubtful about the larger one. The 
Captain claimed they were both masca- 
longe. My partner thought they were 
both pickerel. The cook finally proposed 


a compromise by saying that, if we would 
give them to him, he would put ‘hem on 
ice, take. them back to the “Soo,” and 
leave it to a friend of his. I have always 
suspected that this friend was his wife, 
and that she could only determine the 
difference in fish by the taste; any way, 
I do not recall that we ever got a final 
decision. 

The Captain had proposed that next 
morning we should try for trout in a 
small creek that empties into the bay a 
little further down the coast, and we put 
in all the next day fishing that stream. 
I think I never tackled such a jungle of 
undergrowth and brush as we there en- 
countered. The stream was little larger 
than a brook and could hardly be digni- 
fied with the name of creek, but it cer- 
tainly abounded with fish. Whenever 
you could find enough space, over, 
through or under, to enable you to get 
your flies into the water, you were sure 
of a strike, You can imagine what the 
result would be if, after you had gotten 
up on tiptoe to let your fly gently down 
upon the surface of the water, to have 
it immediately seized by a  fair-sized 
trout, which persisted in running up and 
down and across without regard for your 
disadvantage and with no show to land 
him in any conventional way. This sort 
of experience made me decide to try the 
short casting-rod on the morrow, aud I 
have always been glad that I did, as I 
will try to explain later. 

I want to say that whatever our cook’s 
qualifications may have been as a sailor, 
or as far as any other occupation may be 
concerned, he certainly could fry fish. 
Heaping platters of trout disappeared in 
a way that was marvelous. Except at 
some “fish-fry tournaments” in which I 
have participated in Colorado, I think I 
never saw so few men eat so many fish in 
the same length of time. This night we 
spent in looking at the weather mostly, 
and in trying to see which particular part 
of the beach we would land on, as the 
wind had veered so as to sweep in be- 
tween two: islands which we had counted 
on to protect us in case of a storm. By 
10 o'clock we were getting all the dis- 
comforts of being anchored on a shallow 
lee shore with a living gale blowing. We 
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took turns waking each other up and ex- 
plaining how we could only last a shagst 
time before the anchor chain or the small 
hawser attached to the extra anchor would 
carry away, and we would probably have 
to swim for it. We did weather through, 
however, and as the wind had somewhat 
subsided in the morning, we were anx- 
ious to try Harmony Creek, which the 
Captain said was full of big ones. 

Both small boats were still with us, 
much to our surprise, but capsized. Af- 
ter getting them alongside and baled out, 
five of us set forth for the day. This 
time I left my fly-rod and took only my 
light bamboo casting-rod, taking the pre- 
caution of putting a few anglewgrms into 
a Lucky Strike tobacco box, which, by 
the way, is about the “best ever” for gen- 
eral utility in a case of this kind. I have 
made it a point to take several of 
these boxes along on fishing trips, and 
find them always useful. We found the 
storm of the night had strewn the beach 
with poles, ind‘cating that some lumber 
raft had gone to pieces. The mouth of 
the creek was completely choked with 
this timber, so that we had to make fast 
the skiffs and go inshore afoot. 

The Captain’s prediction proved near- 
ly true, as the fish here did run some 
larger. We did not encounter the trou- 
ble of the day before with the under- 
growth; but one by one the party 
dropped back until Dave and I were left 
alone. We found the creek getting 
smaller and more easily fished, and, as 
we had not gotten a fish large enough to 
carry back to the Captain, we determined 
to keep on until that fish was found. It 
was raining or misting slightly, with 
everything as wet as it could well be. 
We were now throwing back about three 
out of every four fish, hoping to bring 
in the banner string. Once we heard a 
snort and a sound as though a horse had 
stampeded into the trees, and found 
tracks on the sand bar indicating that 
we had disturbed a moose in his wan- 
derings. The tracks were as large as 
those of an ox. Although we saw 
neither hide nor hair, one could not help 
but wonder what eyes of the wood folk 
might be staring at these intruders that 
dared to invade their sacred haunts. 


FIELD AND STREAM 


This was, I think, a virgin forest. 
There were no signs that the woodman’s 
axe had ever been lifted to mar its wild- 
ness. Such trees as were down had 
either lived out their time and fallen 
from decay, or had been broken by winds 
such as we had experienced the night 
before. The trees were coated with 
moss and lichens, and what we used to 
call “toadstools,” growing to large pro- 
portions. Ferns of many varieties grew 
profusely and were very beautiful, the 
coarser ferns, or brakes, being much 
higher than our heads. Without the aid 
of a compass, one could easily become 
lost by wandering a short distance from 
the stream. Once, in making a little de- 
tour to avoid the swift water where the 
overhanging boughs would interfere with 
progress, I got into a patch of these 
brakes so high that I could not see in 
any direction, and it was then that I real- 
ized what it would mean to get lost in 
such a wilderness. 

We were fishing leisurely, picking out 
the good ones, here and there taking 
some trout weighing probably a pound 
and a half, when we came suddenly upon 
a little cataract or falls, at the foot of 
which, where the stream was checked by 
a drift, a large pool had been formed; 
at this place the current swirled or ed- 
died in a circular motion, and floating 


on the surface was foam _ resembling 
soapsuds. Dave, being in advance of me, 


remarked, “If there are any big ones, 
here is where they will be found.” He 
promptly cast his assortment of flies into 
this perfect place, and the line had no 
more than straightened itself and the 
flies gently hit the water, when, splash! 
the foam scattered, then quickly closed 
over the open place. I had been stand- 
ing expectantly, waiting to see the result 
of his cast and fully prepared to see 
him land a beauty; but when I observed 
the commotion caused by his strike I 
immediately got busy. I made haste to 
remove the small fly from the end of 
my leader, and searching in my fly-book 
discovered a gray hackle bass fly. Cut- 
ting off the small end of one of my pork 
baits, leaving a piece about as long as 
my little finger, I was ready to try my 
luck, and discover, if I could, what so 
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scornfully slapped at Dave’s fly and re- 
fused to repeat the operation, although 
Dave had cast again and again while I 
was getting prepared. By reason of my 
short rod I decided I could get better 
action by getting out over the pool a 
little way; therefore I worked myself 
out sidewise on a log that rested one end 
on the bank and ran out into the drift. 
It must not be imagined that I was doing 
this coolly and without haste; as a mat- 
ter of fact, I was losing no time. 

Balancing myself, I made my cast. 
The fly struck the water and slowly 
sank from sight through the foam. AI- 
lowing it to sink perhaps two or three 
feet below the surface, I gave a quick 
little pull. Bang! There was a jerk 
that ran out probably four feet of line 
before my thumb could clamp the spool 
of the reel. Then began a fight that for 
ten minutes occupied my attention and 
time more closely than any fish before 
or since. I have had some pretty lively 
tussles with tarpon. The fish ran up- 
stream under a heavy pull, then darted 
across the pool, then back toward the 
drift, and only by the most active use 
of the reel could I get the slack in time 
to prevent him going under the logs. 
Up and back and forth he fought, and 
only twice did he break water. 

By this time Dave was jumping up and 
down on the bank, shouting advice as 
to how to handle him, and admonishing 
me not to let him get away. I did not 
need to be told not to let him escape. If 
this should have happened, I think both 
of us would have jumped into that pool 
and tried to kick the fish to death. 
Finally, after repetitions of the tactics 
described, the fish began to run in cir- 
cles, the rod bending and taking the 
strain; then the struggles became less 
fierce and I knew I had him. It was 
necessary to work myself up that log, 
moving sidewise as I had come down— 
only more carefully, as we had much 
more at stake—and my hand was busy 


as well as my feet. How I managed to 
get back up that slippery bridge I will 
never know, but of course it was only a 
few minutes until I could push the fish 
inshore. Dave waded out where he could 
grasp the prize firmly by the gills, and 
we had him lying on the grass, the most 
beautiful fish I ever saw, a male brook 
trout, one that had lived in the amber 
water of that Canadian stream, king of 
the pool, his color and markings deepened 
and heightened in the dark depths, hid 
away from the sun’s rays, that so quickly 
fade the bronze and orange to a yellow. 
I had caught many trout before, from 
my first one in Vermont as a boy to 
those of larger pfoportions in the moun- 
tains at Colorado, but no such fish, for 
beauty, have I ever seen. Almost a dark 
bronze on the back, shading to a golden 
on the sides, then deepening to a rich 
orange, nearly red, interspersed with 
blood-bright spots, surrounded by a light- 
er shade, bringing them out prominently; 
the lower fins tipped with reddish pink, 
the large upper fin mottled dark and yel- 
low, and the tail showing a more delicate 
shade of pink—truly a noble fish. 

We fished a little longer up the stream 
that day; but the crowning event had 
been pulled off. The other fish looked 
small and dingy beside the King. So we 
worked back to the beach, where the rest 
of the party had gone into camp on 
shore, willing to sleep on something less 
erratic than a pitching boat in a storm. 
We broke up a card game to show our 
catch, and everything was postponed for 
the time while we vied in admiring re- 
marks. The fish measured nearly twenty- 
two inches and weighed full three 
pounds. We did not have the heart to 
eat him. He was given to Barney to take 
home at the Soo and was carefully packed 
to preserve the brilliant markings. 

This experience alone fully paid me for 
the expense and trouble of the trip, al- 
though we spent several days in Batche- 
wana Bay before returning. 
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BEING THE WOEFUL EXPERIENCES OF A HUNTER 
WHO FOUND WHAT HE SOUGHT — AND MORE 





” After Moose 


by CL Give: BD. 


HEN you have decided you can 
W take a big game hunt, begin the 

preceding December to plan what 
you are going to do. In this way you 
get a ten-months’ anticipation, which is 
worth almost as much as the month’s real 
outing. Not only that, but it takes time 
to fix everything just right. You have 
the pick of the guides; you are able to 
get correct information regarding the best 
territory, where you will bleed the lordly 
moose, and incidentally where you will 
get bled yourself. All places are alike in 
the latter respect. 

Early in 1907 I decided that I was due 
to make a hunt the coming fall. At first 
I intended to go to the Rockies after elk 
and sheep, and wrote to all the guides 
whose, addresses I could find. The an- 
swers were uniform: So many _ horses 
at so much a day; so many days to the 
hunting ground, etc. All this sounded too 
expensive to a man who intended going 
alone, and who did not care to hire a 
whole caravan. I had about given up 


hopes of making the kind of trip desired, 
when I came across Douglas Clinch’s se- 
ries of articles in FrELD AND STREAM, en- 
titled “Really Roughing It in New Bruns- 
wick.” I 


wrote to Mr. Clinch, and he 


took the utmost pains in answering all 
my foolish questions, giving me a great 
deal of valuable information as to guides 
and locality, all of whch proved of the 
greatest service. I had made up my mind 
to get a moose, and a moose it must be— 
no matter if I had to climb the Bald 
Mountains or swim the Bay of Fundy. As 
it chanced, neither of the two feats men- 
tioned proved necessary, but a few others 
equally hard did. 

William Gray, of Bathurst, was en- 
gaged to guide me, and, notwithstanding 
what I may say, farther on in the story, 
Gray is a good «hunter, a tireless guide, 
and a man whom you can depend on to 
get you the game. He has a great terri- 
tory on the upper Nepisquit River, and 
fair accommodations at his camp. There 
is only one thing that’s bad, and that is 
the walking. When any guide writes and 
tells you that his ground is easily reached, 
it is just as well to have your suspicions. 
I was led to believe that I would get out 
of the Pullman at Bathurst, step into the 
back end of a canoe, load up my pipe, and 
watch the swiftly passing scenery as a 
husky guide plied the paddle. That was 
a great part of the anticipation before 
mentioned. 
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The Nepisquit River is a mile wide and 
an inch deep, with some places wider and 
some more shallow. The water runs so 
fast that the salmon have to take a stand- 
ing jump from one rock to another to 
make headway against the current. The 
guide sometimes wades in the water behind 
the canoe and pushes, and sometimes 
stands in the back and poles it slowly 
along. Gray told me to walk around the 
first bend, and the water would be better. 
Well, that was all right—no kick at all! 
The start was made at noon, and at sun- 
down I was still walking. I had lots of 
time to think that afternoon. First, I fig- 
ured that a mile or two of walk would 
be a good thing. It would sort of 
“toughen” a fellow for the coming long 
chases after moose. Not long after this I 
had another think, to the effect that patent 
leather shoes were not the thing for wad- 
ing in water and hopping over stones 
along the pathless bank of a river. My 
hunting boots had not arrived, and were 
to come up a day or two later. 

The guide and I made connections 
about dark and pitched camp. He seemed 
very sorry at my having to walk, but said 
that after the next bend in the river there 
was “good water.” I was sorry he got 
to speak first, as I had a little song 
hatched up to sing myself; anyway, I 
was so tired that I ate my little bacon and 
turned in to dream of the next day’s ride. 
All the canoe ride I got was in dreams, 
as I walked the whole seventy miles. 
There were blisters like pancakes on my 
heels, bruises on my shins and scratches 
on my face. I wanted to swear, and per- 
haps I did; but there was no one to hear 
me, and so it did no good. In four days 
we arrived at our chosen battlefield. This 
was the fourteenth day of September—the 
day before the season opened. After all, 
I did not feel so bad as I at first thought. 
I had seen three cow moose, a lovely little 
deer now and then, and a lot of tracks. 
This is all that kept me alive. I am sure 
it could not be the bacon or the walking, 
and that is all else there was. 

The guide said we would sort of rest up 
the first day, and not go after moose, but 
stay near the camp and look for a bear. 
While I was keen after the moose, I was 
just as willing to put the killing off for a 
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day to get the rest; so I was satisfied, and 
signified my willingness to rest and get a 
bear. This was another “snare and delu- 
sion.” We started from camp at dawn, 
and walked for an hour along the bank of 
a swiftly running stream; then we turned 
to one side, and began to climb a hill, a 
real steep hill. We kept right on climbing 
this same hill for the next two hours. By 
this time, I was on slow gear, with the 
cut-out open. There seemed to be a lot of 
air all around, but the trouble was I could 
not get it in big enough chunks. At first 
I would make about a hundred yards be- 
tween stops and then rest half a minute. 
At the finish I was making steady one 
yard gains with ten minutes’ rest. The 
guide, not being fat and overfed, did not 
seem to know just what my trouble was, 
and at the time I did not have enough ex- 
tra air to tell him. He said we would sit 
down and watch a while. After about ten 
minutes I began to notice things, and got 
my respiration down to 300 a minute, 
while the perspiration was as yet coming 
fine. My only wish was that all the sweat 
had been in the Nepisquit River; then I 
would not have had to walk all the way 
up. 

I was just beginning to think about the 
advisability of taking off my shirt and 
hanging it up to dry, when I noticed the 
guide looking across the valley and scan- 
ning the side of a neighboring mountain. 
I wondered if the fool expected to see a 
bear there, and if he did, how were we to 
get at him. I had hoped all my life that 
some time I might see a bear—a real, live, 
wild bear—but at this particular minute I 
was a long way from wanting to have that 
long-legged guide see one. For some rea- 
son I had a little suspicion that if he saw 
one, we would have to run down that 
mountain and up the other one. This lit- 
tle suspicion no more than got a start 
when it proved to be correct. “Look! 
Look!” says the guide. “There is a 
bear!” I shoved a shell in the chamber 
and got ready to do my worst. But, no, 
no, Freddie, not so fast. When pointed 
out to me I saw that the black spot, which 
was supposed to be a bear, was about three 
miles away. It sure meant a run for it, 
and the way we went down that mountain 
would have put a Rocky Mountain goat all 
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to the bad. At the bot- 
tom was a fresh moun- 
tain stream, and I 
stopped to water up. 
Now, that coming down 
was not so bad, but that 
going up was away too 
bad for me to attempt to 
describe. Slower and 
slower we were forced 
to go. First I dropped 
my coat, then my sweat- 
er, then off came an out- 
side pair of trousers; my 
cap was a half mile 
down; the guide had my 
rifle. If I could have 
talked I should have told 
him to go ahead and 
shoot the bear, but 1 
couldn’t do it. 

I don’t know how it 
happened, but somehow 
we finally came to the 
end of cover, about 100 
yards below that bear. 
The incline was like a 
church roof, but not so 
smooth. My command- 
er-in-chief then gave the 
command to fire; but I 
had several things of 
great importance to do 
before breaking up the 
general tranquillity of 
things. First, I had to 
get my wind. ThenI had 
to do something to 
strengthen my knees a 
little. I counted up to 
ninety-nine, and then did 
it backward. The guide 
said that it was a fine 
chance, but I knew I 
could no more hit that 
bear than I could fly; but 
at least I wanted to see 
him run—so I blazed 
away. Miracles _ will 
never cease miracling! 
That bear gave one 
jump, and that started 
him rolling, and along 
he came, ten feet at a 
bounce. What happened 
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after that can be told by 
the guide. I was break- 
ing all records in the ef- 
fort to get under cover. 
I believe to this day that 
it was the tumble the 
beast took that broke his 
back, and not my bullet; 
but don’t tell the guide 
this, for I swelled out 
and tried to look indiffer- 
ent, as if hitting bears 
was just an everyday oc- 
currence. Jim, the guide, 
said he weighed 350. 
He looked a blame sight 
larger to me. 

The path home was 
not so bad. You see, I 
had killed a bear, and 
Jim was carrying it. 
When we pulled into 
camp that night, and 
the cook saw the “hump” 
on Jim’s back, he was all 
mouth. It stretched from 
ear io ear, and was full 
of teeth. “Bear steak!” 
Yes, that did tickle the 
hammer and anvil of my 
left ear a little, too. 
This day’s strenuosity 
was good for the appe- 
tite, and, besides, we had 
been living the simple 
life on bacon three times 
a day. It’s funny what 
a fellow will think about 
sometimes—the more I 
thought of that bear 
steak, the more I began 
to remember the outlines 
of an old Newfoundland 
dog I use to have, way 
dowr. on the Iowa farm, 
twenty-five years ago. J 
don’t believe I had ever 
thought of that dog from 
the day he died to the 
day I killed the bear. 
Anyway, when the steak 
was done, I was sure the 
two were just alike; so 
Joe, the cook, brought 
on the bacon. The next 
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day, for the first time, I 
took a hand in the pro- 
gramme, and we all took 
a rest—that is, all but 
the cook. He was al- 
ways busy, especially so 
as Jim killed some par- 
tridges with a rock. He 
wanted me to shoot them, 
and said “take ’em in the 
head.” This changed my 
plans some. I felt that 
I had a reputation as a 
crack shot to date, and I 
wasn't going to take no 
fool chances on a par- 
tridge’s head; so the 
rocks did the business. 
I tried to show my 
Three-fingered 3rown 
skill on one; but hit Jim 
in the back, and quit. 

It seems that Jim had 
a particular moese pond 
away back in the woods, 
a pond where moose and 
caribou would be so 
thick you had to sit up 
in a tree to keep from 
getting run over. We 
made the trip in five 
hours, without stopping 
for orders. Jim carried 
the biankets, cooking 
outfit and his pipe. 1 
carried my_ rifle and a 
lot of Panniculus adi- 
posis; but we got there 
together. There were 
five moose in that pond 
when we arrived—cows 
and calves. They stood 
in about three feet of 
water, and were appar- 
ently eating snails from 
the bottom. We laid on 
our bellies and watched 
that pond all the after- 
The day was fine, 
and warm, and it was a 
fine place to rest. | 
wanted to smoke, but 
the boss I 


noon. 


wouldn’t fet 
me; so, as second choice, 
] went to sleep. 
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I dreamed of my home and 
my childhood days, and 
the brook where I fished 
for trout, 

Some one gave me a punch 
in the ribs—and then my 
pipe went out. 

It was a small bull 
that had made his ap- 
pearance. I did not like 
him very well—his nose 
was too big, and his tail 
too short; then, I had 
just woke up, and don't 
think I could have hit 
him. Toward evening 
Jim made a megaphone 
out of some birch bark 
and started up a little 
conversation with the de- 
linquent moose that were 
supposed to be playing 
Romeo in the surround- 
ing woods. Evidently 
the big fellows had been 
up late the night before, 
as they did not seem to 
take much stock in what 
he was saying. The next 
morning it was just the 
same. We saw a num- 
ber, but they were either 
cows or bulls that did 
not seem to be big 
enough to pay me for 
my 4,000-mile journey. 
Jim showed me a lot of 
tracks in the mud to 
prove that the big ones 
had been there lately. 
He also pointed out an- 
other track or two that 
he said had been made 
by a caribou. I thought 
it must have been a stray 
calf, but he seemed to 
know best. About the 
middle of the afternoon, 
when I was just about 
ready to commence fin- 
ishing my dream of the 
day before, a sure-enough 
caribou stepped out right 
in front of my blind. He 
looked good to me, and I 
let drive. He rolled clear 
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over without even giving me a chance to 
shoot at him some more. I did not make 
out much at looking unconcerned. I was 
not so tired as when I got the bear. The 
caribou had a head like a clothes-rack, and 
was just as good as any I could have 
bought. We hauled him back in the woods 
and skinned out the head. When I left 
home a kind friend induced me to take 
his hunting-knife along; it had an eight- 
een-inch blade and had killed two Filipi- 
nos. I had always carried it when there 
was anyone around, thinking.it made me 
look like a real hunter and a bad man 
from the West. I now brought it into 
play and blame near spoiled my specimen 
in the first cut. Jim told me to practice 
on the body, as that was larger. 

This was a lucky day so far, and we 
had no more than let out the first call that 
night than out stepped a large bull moose. 
I think that bull had come all the way 
from Alaska. There he stood, a fine tar- 
get. I was considerably swelled up by my 
shooting to date, and to make all past 
bluffs good, I whispered to Jim and asked 
where I should shoot him—in the head or 
the left ventricle? He said a real naughty 
word, and “Shoot him where he looks big- 
gest.” I forgot to go through the prelim- 
inaries I did with the bear, and did not 
count enough. The fact is, I missed that 
moose about three rods. I saw the bullet 
hit the water, and I know. I shot again, 
a third time, and the fun was all over. 

Now, I would have been perfectly happy, 
if I had not had that nightmare ci a 
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seventy-mile walk ahead of me. If I had 
not been making such inroads on caribou 
meat, I would have played off sick. I 
sprained my ankle, however, before I got 
out of there, and had the nicest ride you 
ever saw, going down. One of the happiest 
incidents of the trip must not be forgotten. 
This was the meeting with three gentle- 
men from New York who were at camp 
on our return. There was a Dr. Williams, 
who had killed a fine moose; a Mr. Miller, 
who absolutely refused to shoot at a moose 
without a sixty-inch spread (he didn’t 
shoot), and then there was the French- 
man, Corrigan, who would not hunt with 
a guide who would not let him sing, tell 
stories and smoke. He stole the last bottle 
of his partner’s whiskey, and then, strange 
to relate, killed a sixty-inch head. These 
were fine fellows, one and all, and I only 
hope that when I make a trip to the Cana- 
dian Rockies next fall they will be of the 
party. 

Now, just one word of advice. When 
you get overworked and cannot sleep, 
when you get the blues and begin to feel 
old, consult your nerve specialist (I owe 
this much to the profession), let him test 
your reflexes, listen to what he says, pay 
him his twenty-five ; and then take my ad- 
vice and “hike” for New Brunswick and 
consult Jim or William Gray. They are 
the real specialists, and there your troubles 
will fade away. You will come back a 
younger and a better man, and I hope you 
will take time to write and tell me all 
about it. 
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In the Northern Maine Woods 


HOW THE LUCK OF THE WOODS HELD STEADFAST 





AGAINST A CAREFUL AND PERSISTENT HUNTER 


By Oliver Field 


N the three journeys which Thoreau 
made to the Maine woods, he spent in 
all but little more than a month. He was 


I 


more interested in his intelligent Indian 


guides than in the moose and deer. The 
discovery of a colony of the tall purple- 
fringed orchis in blossom in a _ moist 
nook was of as much interest to him as 
the killing of a moose by his canoe man. 
He was seeking for the primitive; the 
aboriginal outlook and manner of life 
caught his fancy. Although Thoreau did 
not feel the beat of hardy life in his veins, 
and had no ambition to become a big game 
hunter, the man who goes for a vacation 
in the wilderness must combine, in a great 
measure, the outlook of this early natural- 
ist with his own sporting proclivities, to 
get all there is in the woods. 

Early in February, 1908, we began 
planning for the fall vacation. Our 
guides’ letters contained plans for a new 
camp several miles above the last lumber- 
ing operations. Plans were perfected dur- 
ing August, and Dr. Henry and I started 
for the northern Maine woods on the last 
day of September. We arrived at Ash- 
land at noon the next day and found our 
men waiting for us. A local game warden 
and several guides were at the hotel dur- 
ing the evening, and we listened to some 
very interesting “fairy tales.” Early the 
next morning, we started, in a pouring 
rain, for a twenty-mile drive over the old 
Allagash road, now used as a tote-road 
for the lumber camps along the stream. 
Luckily, we had a buckboard made espe- 
cially for that section, with the springs 
under the seats just stiff enough to lessen 
the jar when dropping over the edge of a 
two-foot rock, or pounding over loose 
corduroy road, as there was quite a good 
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deal of travel, and the wheel ruts were 
worn deep. 

The rain ceased when we had driven 
half the distance and arrived at the lunch 
ground on Ten Mile Brook. We “boiled 
the kettle,” had lunch, and were preparing 
to leave, when a trapper and his son, a 
boy of about sixteen years, who were going 
into the woods to make a camp and blaze 
trapping trails, drove into the clearing. 
They had the benefit of our camp-fire and 
plenty of coffee from the generous kettle, 
and would, no doubt, have told us some 
famous stories if we could have waited. 
We arrived at the home camp before sun- 
set, where a partridge and venison dinner, 
prepared by one of the best camp chefs 
in the woods, was ready for us. The 
only feature that annoyed the chef—who 
was waiter as well—-was the fact that 
the guides laughingly accused him of 
shooting a tame deer, that had been around 
the camp for quite a long time, to provide 
the venison. 

The wind was blowing a gale the next 
morning, and the guides poled the canoes 
around the north end of the lake to the 
large inlet. The water in the Machias 
Lake stream was very low, and we had 
to walk around the rips while the guides 
poled the canoes up the rapid water. 
After another canoe trip up the dead 
water, we left two of the guides to take 
the canoes and supplies up the main stream 
and around the lake to camp, while we 
went across the two-mile portage, over 
the ridge. The other guide was to accom- 
pany us, and we waited for him after we 
had crossed a small stream. After a time, 
we shouted, to find out if he was nearly 
up with us, when a man came out of the 
woods and claimed that he was lost. He 

















said that he had left camp that morning 
and had lost all sense of direction. He 
was well dressed, in the woods style, and 
looked like a seasoned woodsman. We 
directed him to the camp he inquired for 
and told him that our guide would soon be 
zlong; but he left before the guide ar- 
rived. From his manner and bearing, we 
placed him as a walking boss, in charge of 
some lumber camps in that locality, who, 
with a good deal of tact, took this kindly 
way of finding out whether or not we 
were lost. Joining our guide, we arrived 
at Pratt Lake camp half an hour before 
the other guides who took the canoes 
around the stream. 

In the afternoon two of the guides car- 
ried packs five miles farther north, up 
Indian Brook, on the trail to our perma- 
nent camp, while we visited a lumber 
camp a mile away. We found that a large 
gang of Polanders, who had been in the 
woods but a short time, had left that morn- 
ing because fresh beef was not provided 
them, although it was a three days’ trip 
from the railroad. This was the only fault 
they could find. Lumbering is certainly 
not what it was twenty years ago, when 
the boss had his crew made up of sturdy 
young men from the Maine farms and ex- 
pert axemen from the provinces. Several 
times we saw recruits going into the 
woods. Most of them were undersized, 
hollow-chested youths from some city em- 
ployment agency, who probably would not 
stay in the woods a month, and whose 
high-heeled fancy shoes showed how little 
they knew of woods life. 


WHEN EVENING FALLS ON LAKE AND SHORE 








We made an early start the next morn- 
ing, and arrived at our permanent camp 
early in the afternoon. The guides’ camp 
and cook house was a trapper’s cabin, built 
a year ago, while a commodious new log 
lean-to was to be our headquarters. The 4 
bunks, piled high with fresh tips of fra- 
grant balsam boughs, were placed far 
back under the sloping roof. At the foot 
of the bunks and facing the camp-fire, with 
its high log backing to reflect the heat into 
the lean-to, was a broad deacon’s seat. 
What glorious open fires we had, fed with 
four-foot logs of green white birch—for 
the trees were all around us, and wood 
cost only a little labor. Three rods back 
from our camp flowed a little mountain 
trout brook, one of those clear, rock-paved 
streams of icy-cold water. We now en- 
tered on the serious business of the vaca- 
tion—ten days of deer hunting and cruis- 
ing for moose signs, so as to be ready for 
the open moose season, the middle of 
October. The second was one of those 
lovely, golden fall days when there seems 
to be a peculiar calmness in the atmos- 
phere. We loafed around on the ridge all 
day, the dry leaves forming a royal couch. 
Not in mid-June is there such a sense of 
completeness in Nature as during some of 
the perfect October days when one gazes 
up through the branches of partially bare 
trees, with still a sprinkling of soft red, 
russet, and gold, and when the glorious 
sunlight, tempered by the approaching 
winter to a softer light and warmth, lies 
over all the land. The next day we took 
a trip over a high ridge, and came on a 
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large beaver pond, with several smaller 
ponds below. The main pond was large 
and deep, and apparently well stocked with 
small trout, as we could see them jumping 
during all the late afternoon. We arrived 
at camp late and enjoyed our dinner very 
much. Our youngest guide was certainly 
an excellent cook, clean and neat as one 
could wish, and he could make a little the 
best cornbread that I ever had in the 
woods. The menu included beans baked 
in the ground, cornbread, griddle cakes 
with maple syrup, doughnuts and coffee. 

The fourth day, we came upon an old 
trapper’s cabin, in a pocket on the hillside. 
Some twelve years before, he bought a 
horse for a few dollars, drew his supplies 
to this camp site, shot the horse, and used 
the meat for baiting his traps and the 
hide for snowshoe filling. A lonely life 
indeed, during the long, cold winter of 
northern Maine, with only a monthly visit 
to another trapper’s cabin, miles away, to 
relieve the monotony. We saw this old 
trapper, driving a tote-team, when we 
were going into the woods. He warned us 
not to get lost in the Big Basin. “I got 
los’ tree tame, and I know what she be. 
You travel ten, ‘leven mile, you see beeg 
reedge ‘way ‘cross on de furder side. 
Wal, dat de place w’ere yo’ hav’ luk out 
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beeg moose don’ run himself over you.” 

There was a good shower during the 
night, the leaves were less noisy, and we 
decided to try for some venison, as we had 
been almost without fresh meat for a week 
—although we had brought in seven par- 
tridges the evening before, znd the stew 
made from the breasts, with dumplings, 
was delicious. After tramping for an 
hour, we came to an open hardwood ridge. 
All at once a buck with a good spread of 
antlers broke out from behind a fallen 
tree-top, and paused an instant on the 
edge of the ridge, behind some trees. 
There was a good shoulder shot of about 
seventy-five yards, and I took quick aim 
and fired. The buck gave one jump and 
disappeared over the edge of the ridge. 
We went up to the spot, the guide consol- 
ing me with the suggestion that he 
“guessed he wasn’t hit, and was out of 
the way.” There were, however, some 
splashes of blood, and the guide thought it 
a good plan to sit down and wait to let 
the deer bleed, and not hurry it. He 
looked around for a good place, and sug- 
gested that we sit down—on the deer. It 
was shot through the heart. 

Going back to camp in tlie late after 
noon, I saw a beaver swimming down a 
canal to get to the lodge. We arrived 
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late, and some cold beans with a liberal 
springlink of sugar and two of those 
doughnuts were necessary to bridge over 
the time until dinner was ready. My 
guide was much interested in one of Gabo- 
riau’s detective stories, but had to leave 
the characters in a very critical situation, 
as he really could not keep his eyes open 
after eight o’clock, which is “bunk time” 
in the woods, when you are up at 4:30 
a. m. 

It was now the open season for moose, 
and our first hunt was across the basin to 
Moose Ridge, about which the old trapper 
had told us. We took a light lean-to tent, 
a piece of bacon, ten pounds of flour, tea, 
coffee and sugar. Jack thoughtfully added 
to these a small bottle of pickles and a can 
of condensed cream. Leaving the home 
camp at 6:30 a. m., we tramped to the rim 
of the Big Basin. After following, for an 
hour, the ridges running out into the basin, 
and down ravines, we came to the head of 
Twenty-five Mile Brook, in a long, marshy 
floor on the easterly side of the basin, 
where a pass opens. There was quite a 
long deadwater in the marsh at the source 
of the brook, which ran slowly down to 
two beaver ponds, the second pond quite 
large, with two families of beavers. It 
was interesting to examine a large, newly 
built lodge, with stick and mud construc- 
tion, and a large pile of poles in the deep- 
est water for the winter fresh bark supply. 
There was, also, quite a lot of peeled wood 
around the shores, where the beavers had 
been at work. 

A large moose had been down in the 
pond within a few days, and we could see 
the footprints on the bottom, where he had 
waded out. We left the brook at this point 
and climbed up the ridge, very steep and, 
the day being warm, a disagreeable climb. 
A mile along the top of the ridge, we came 
to a ravine going south. There were many 
tracks where large moose had crossed 
over; so we followed down the ravine for 
half an hour, until we found a knoll, well 
wooded with white birch, near the brook, 
and made camp. There were no trappers’ 
trails, and it was one of the most secluded 
sections of northern Maine. We selected 
a situation in front of a large rock, which 
served as a back to our fireplace, cut a 
good supply of four-foot birch logs, broke 
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off a supply of balsam tips for the bed, set 
up the folding aluminum baker, and were 
ready to enjoy a comfortable night, after 
our hard tramp. Twice the crash of a tree, 
felled by the beavers, a few rods below, 
awoke us from a sound sleep. Also, a deer 
came down the valley, saw the white tent, 
heard some one snoring, and stood there 
snorting for ten minutes, answering every 
snore until the sound sleeper was awak- 
ened. Then something “furry” rubbed 
along the outside of the tent close to my 
head; but a sharp rap on the canvas sent it 
scurrying through the leaves. Twice dur- 
ing the night the fire burned low, and the 
cold crept in, until Jack got up and threw 
huge birch logs on the coals. Oh, the 
sharp delight of waking, after a night in 
the open! There was a film of icc on the 
pool down the brook where we went to 
wash, and the towel was frozen. One felt 
fit and ready for the never-varying break- 
fast of coffee, bacon and bread. Nothing 
was wasted from our meager outfit. As 
there was no “shortening,” the bacon 
grease was saved to make biscuit. 

East and west the high ridge above us 
stretched for a distance of twelve miles. 
For a week we tramped out half a day’s 
journey from camp in all directions, 
lunched, and came back just in time to 
cut the nightly firewood. There were 
moose tracks in the valleys and along the 
brooks, where the moose had come down 
to drink, but nothing quite fresh. We 
cruised up and down the ridges, on the 
edge of the spruce growth, but the leaves 
were so dry and noisy that, no matter how 
easily we stepped in our Indian moccasins, 
game could hear us a long distance away. 
The scampering of a red squirrel in the 
leaves, out of sight among the trees, was 
sometimes mistaken for the footsteps of an 
approaching deer. For half an hour in the 
morning and afternoon we would rest on 
the thick carpet of leaves and look out 
over the country. A half hour of this 
autumn stillness is worth more than a 
week’s work in the grind of the winter 
dullness. 

Once we followed the trail of a large 
bull over the ridge and down to a beaver 
pond. Cruising around the ridge on the 
farther side, we found a newly blazed 
trapper’s trail. On the way back, we 
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found another trail, and followed it for a 
short distance, when it came to an end. 
Jack remarked that the trapper probably 
got out of provisions and had to go back 
to the home camp; but we found out after- 
ward that he shot the large moose nearby, 
and had blazed the trail to lead him back 
to it. Not finding any fresh signs, and 
the supplies running low, we decided to 
go back to the home camp across the 
ridges, instead of following down the 
brook, as it was somewhat swampy, and 
there was a thick growth along the banks. 
Traveling a little to the east of south, after 
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just below the junction. Have you ever 
been lost in the woods? It is a queer sen- 
sation, until you have collected your scat- 
tered senses. As the brook was now flow- 
ing in the direction we should take, we 
followed downstream for half a mile and 
came to a beaver pond we had seen before, 
and easily found our way back to the 
home camp. 

The first thing that we saw when we 
came in the clearing was a superb moose 
head that Dr. Henry had shot, the horns 
spreading fully sixty inches. Dr. Henry 
and his guide were at the edge of a spruce 
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ON THE ST. CROIX RIVER 


crossing several high ridges, we came to 
quite a large brook flowing southwest. 
This was not what we expected, as the 
brook we were to follow down flowed east. 
We could hardly tell whether we were too 
far south, but decided to keep on for an 
hour, as we would soon come to a trap- 
per’s trail or old lumber works, and did 
not care to take the back trail. We 
thought the brook was flowing a little fo 
the west of south, but on coming to a point 
where the bank was low, found the water 
was running in the opposite direction, and 
that we were traveling upstream instead 
of down. We had crossed the brook and 
come down to the main stream at a point 





thicket, on the first day of open season, 
when they heard a crashing of branches, 
and the big bull came into sight. The 
doctor fired and wounded the moose, which 
started over the ridge, with the guide, who 
was higher up the hill, running, and firing 
to head him off. Fortunately this changed 
the direction of the big brute’s flight, thus 
giving the doctor a chance to get in the 
finishing shot. The next morning they 
left for the Big Machias Lake camp, 
where the chef was located. 

Another long day’s tramp southward 
brought us to a camp in a section where 
there were good moose signs earlier in 
the season. Then followed several days 
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when the sun poured down as warm as in 
early September. The leaves curled more 
and more in the drying atmosphere, and 
there was scarcely a chance of getting a 
glimpse of a deer or moose. Finally, one 
afternoon, the wind changed and there 
seemed to be prospects of a storm. We 
were awakened in the night by the dash 
of rain on the cedar “splits” of the cabin, 
and it was a welcome sound, indeed. We 
had breakfast at 5:30, and were out-of- 
doors as soon as we could see clearly. It 
was a morning when a good, thick macki- 
naw coat, that would not wet through, 
was appreciated. A “hunter’s morning,” 
when the scent would not carry, theegame 
would have to depend upon sight and 
hearing, rather than smell, and our wet 
moccasins made no sound in the saturated 
leaves. 

Working around the base of a ridge, we 
came on a lordly buck scarcely fifty feet 
away. He started off slowly, and we had 
three exceptionally good chances for a 
shot before we walked out of sight, but I 
had shot the full legal number. Half way 
around the hill, we came to an old log 
enclosure that Jack had made when trap- 
ping bears a dozen years ago. Just at the 
edge of the spruce growth, all at once Jack 





said, “See that deer?” I could see noth- 
ing but an old, weather-worn stump. Sud- 
denly I noticed a patch of white; then the 
“stump” moved, and a buck, with fine 
antlers, rose slowly to his feet, and stood 
in a little opening directly in front of us. 
He moved a little to one side, lazily drag- 
ging one foot after the other, came up to 
an old tree that had blown down, and put 
his head over the trunk, looking past us. 
What a shot it would have been! The 
deer evidently had no idea that any one 
was near, and sugesting that we see if he 
were really lame, Jack swung his hat and 
ran toward his lordship. It was surprising 
how suddenly the “cripple” changed into 
a very lively deer, faced about, bounded 
over a log and disappeared. 

After another half hour, the rain almost 
ceased, and we came out on the side of the 
open ridge, where there were glades down 
by the spruce growth, and the evergreen 
encroached on the hardwood growth of 
the hillside. Suddenly Jack pointed ahead 
and exclaimed, “There is a pair of horns 
that will do.” There was a blow-down on 
one side of us, and an old stump on the 
other. The moose was in the edge of a 
little opening ahead, and to get a glimpse 
of him I stepped up and looked over the 
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stub of the old tree. He was quite a dis- 
tance in front, and was, apparently, look- 
ing directly at us. It was a poor chance, 
as I could see only one horn and the nose; 
but the guide gave the word to shoot—we 
had tramped nearly 300 miles for this, and 
Jack was not going to take any chance of 
moving and starting the bull into the thick 
growth. So I estimated where his neck 
would be and fired twice in quick suc- 
cession Then the guide let out a yell 
and started; his hat flew off as he pounded 
down the hill and I did my best to follow 
him, but the moose of the big horns was 
gone when we got down to the little open- 
ing. There was a pool of blood, and ten 
feet away another. We followed into the 
spruce growth for a few rods, and found 
a heavy blood trail leading toward the 
ridges to the north. I was much encour- 
aged for the first mile, as I did not then 
realize that a raking shot does not dis- 
able, although the moose may be going 
slow, picking the easy places and losing 
a large’ amount of blood. Every little 
while there would be a pool of blood sev- 
eral inches across, where the wounded bull 
stopped to rest, and the trail could be fol- 
lowed as easily as a worn path. After a 
mile the traii «as more indistinct, as the 
blood began to ciot. Finally, after follow- 
ing fully two miles, we lost it in a cedar 
swamp, where there were only occasional 
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drops. We then took the back trail to get 
Jack’s hat. Pacing back from the point 
where the wounded moose stood, to the 
stump where I shot, the distance was 
found to be 135 yards. 

It was then late in the afternoon, and 
the mist was thick, so we skirted the ridge 
and started back to camp. An old biazed 
trail was followed for a distance of half a 
mile, when Jack turned off to the right to 
look at some moose signs. When we 
swung back, traveling in a half circle for 
a few minutes, Jack remarked, “There is 
the center township blaze on that beech.” 
We continued along for ten minutes, but 
did not strike the blazed trail. Finally we 
came out on the top of a high ridge, and 
the mist now being too thick to see off, 
Jack confessed that he did not know where 
we were. A ridge that looked exactly like 
it had been crossed a few days ago. It 
was a regular “round top,” and there were 
certain depressions that looked familiar. 
Jack, however, would not agree that it was 
the same place, but did not know in what 
direction to go. In scarcely an hour it 
would be too dark to travel in the woods, 
we had ne axe, and it would certainly not 
be pleasant to camp out for the night. 
After discussing the situation for a few 
minutes, the two of us started down the 
ridge, and, when near the thick growth I 
noticed an opening that looked like an old 
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trail. Sure enough, there were the old 
scars on the trees. Following on a short 
distance, Jack shouted, “Now I know 
where I am. There is the old trap we 
passed this morning, and we are away 
over the other side of the ridge, two 
miles from camp.” We got to the top of 
the ridge as it was growing dark, trotted 
down the hill at a lively pace, md arrived 
at camp without a minute to spare. It 
was really so dark the last five minutes 
that we could scarcely have found our 
way if we had not been well acquainted 
with the trail. It was luxury to get on 
dry clothing and have a good dinner. The 
only thing that disturbed us duging the 
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night was a buck that came to feed on the 
branches of a large yellow birch Jack had 
cut down for firewood, and, if one turned 
over in the bunk, or snored, the deer 
would “blow” and stamp its foot. 

The time had now come to pack up, and 
get out to the railroad as soon as possible, 
so as to reach home in time to vote. Al- 
though it rained hard during the twenty- 
mile drive over the tote-road, our rubber 
hunting shirts kept us dry. We had ample 
opportunity to talk over the events of our 
pleasant, though strenuous, vacation, its 
only regrettable incident being the loss of 
my moose, which in all likelihood was 
fatally shot. 


Canoe Trips in Ontario 
By W. R. Bradshaw 


I. NORTH BAY 


N arriving at North Bay by rail, the 

usual practice is to have your ca- 

noes, tents, cooking appurtenances 
and food supplies carried by wagon the 
four miles on a good road to Trout Lake, 
the headwaters of the Mattawa. Trout 
Lake is six miles in length by about two 
in width, and contains some beautiful is- 
lands. It lies deeply set in surrounding 
hills formed of gneissic rocks, and finely 
wooded, and is 667 feet above sea level, 
or five feet higher than Lake Nipissing. 
The lake lies due east and west, and the 
course of the Mattawa to the Ottawa runs 
almost due east for a distance of forty 
miles. This route is one of great historic 
importance, being the one usually taken 
by the fur-trading canoes of early times in 
gaining access to the various forts and 
trading-posts of the interior. It was orig- 
inally called the Petite River, to distin- 
guish it from the greater Ottawa River, 
but was known to the Indians as the Tes- 
souac River. The first white man to dis- 
cover the Mattawa, Lake Nipissing and 
Lake Huron was Samuel de Champlain, 
who in 1615 ascended the Ottawa and 
Mattawa, invited by the Hurons and Otta- 
was to aid them against the iroquois. 


TO OTTAWA 


A river-like extension of Trout Lake 
leads through an uninhabited wilderness 
of forest to Turtle Lake, beyond which 
there is a fall of eleven feet, where the 
first portage on the route leads to Pine 
Lake. The geological map, No. 131, is- 
sued by the Geological Survey of Canada, 
and known as the Lake Nipissing sheet, is 
the best possible guide for the trip under 
consideration. It is irregularly paralleled 
by the line of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way from Mattawa to North Bay. The 
traveler is in a land of innumerable lakes 
and streams. The lakes occupy the nat- 
ural depressions in the original Plutonic 
rocks, that have slowly crystallized from 
a thickly viscid mass forming the cooled 
crust of a molten globe of fire. The sub- 
sequent cooling of this mass caused con- 
traction and a wrinkled surface, producing 
innumerable rock basins that have come 
to be permanently filled with water. The 
overflow of the lakes will in time tend 
to depress the level of the water in propor- 
tion as the water can burrow its way 
downward in the enduring granite, but 
ages must yet elapse before the lakes will 
be wholly drained. 

Pine Lake is a small round lake with 
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several islets, and a portage over the neck 
of a big peninsula, bounded’on the north 
by a bend of the river, leads into Lake 
Talon, a narrow lake five miles in length, 
and made extremely picturesque by a num- 
ber of irregular deep bays, of which 
James’ Bay and Kai-bus-kong Channel are 
the most conspicuous. The shores are 
bold and rocky, with occasional small, 
sandy flats suitable for camping. The lake 
is over 200 feet deep. Between Talon 
Lake and Pimisi Lake occurs Talon Chute, 
the greatest single fall on the whole river, 
the water descending forty-three feet over 
a rocky ledge of massive flesh-red granite. 
The river now flows through a deep gorge 
inclosed between perpendicular walls of 
granite, and enters Pimisi, or Eel: Lake. 
Leaving Eel Lake the river takes a north- 
erly course and, before reaching the east- 
ward bend of the river, five different rap- 
ids are encountered, which, together with 
Petit Paresseux, and the Chute des Pares- 
seux, which falls thirty-four feet, make a 
total fall of fifty-five feet. There is a level 
stretch of three miles, when the expansion 
called Lac des Aguilles is reached. The 
following three miles of river are inter- 
rupted by the rapids known as Des 
Roches, La Rose and, the worst of all, 
Les Epines. Just above the last two rap- 
ids the largest tributary of the Mattawa, 
the Amable du Fond River, enters from 
the south side. Here, in places, the chan- 
nel is barred by rocks which barely afford 
passage for loaded canoes, and many voy- 
ageurs have come‘to grief in trying to run 
these rapids, by losing their impedimenta. 
Beyond Les Epines a five-mile stretch of 
ievel water leads to Plein Chant Lake, half 
a mile in width and 280 feet deep, at the 
head of Plein Chant Rapids, with a fall 
of twenty feet. 

Boom Lake, the last expansion of the 
river, lies partly in the village of Mat- 
tawa, which is located at the junction of 
the Mattawa and Ottawa. The most con- 
spicuous buildings are the large Roman 
Catholic Church, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s store, the outfitting center for the 
lumbermen, trappers and hunters of the 
region, and two comfortable hotels. Across 
the Ottawa River, in the Province of 
Quebec, rises Ottawa Mountain, about 600 
feet high. Between Mattawa and the 








head of Allumette Lake on the Ottawa 
there are eleven rapids. There are three 
portages around the worst chutes and the 
rest of the rapids are run in the canoe. 
The Ottawa between Des Joachim Rapids 
and the head of Allumette Lake is called 
Deep River, and is full of pike, sturgeon 
and bass. Near Allumette the river con- 
tracis, running between steep banks rising 
several hundred feet. Roche des Oiseaux 
is a picnic resort for the people of Pem- 
broke. The river here divides into two 
branches inclosing Allumette Island. The 
southern route is impeded by the Allu- 
mette Rapids, between Allumette Lake and 
Lower Allumette Lake, and Paquette Rap- 
ids at the entrance to Coulonge Lake. 

Allumette Island was once a great re- 
sort of Indians. Here lived Tessouat, 
chief of the Ottawas, who entertained 
Champlain in 1613 when on his trip in 
search of the China Sea. Nicholas Vig- 
nau, whose misleading story led him 
hither, had penetrated no further west 
himself, ‘but the story of the Indians that 
a great lake lay to the west led him to de- 
clare that he’ had himself discovered a 
passage to a northern sea. Here also 
lived La Borgne, who defied the Jesuits to 
convert him to Christianity. 

Beyond Coulonge Lake, between Bryson 
and Portage du Fort, comes a series of 
rapids, after which is Chats Lake, at the 
head of which is Cheneaux Rapids. The 
Chats Rapids is a dangerous chute to run. 
Deschenes and Rameaux Rapids follow in 
succession, and then come the Petit Chau- 
diere and the Grand Chaudiere at Ottawa. 


II. THE TRIP DOWN THE MISSISSAGA 


This trip is entirely downstream and is 
a most exhilarating and picturesque jour- 
ney. The Canadian Pacific Railway will 
land the party at Bisco, a station on the 
height of land over 200 miles north of 
Lake Huron, right on the string of lakes 
that form the source of the river, which 
is one of the largest in Ontario. All omis- 
sions in camp equipment, food supplies or 
cooking apparatus can be easily obtained 
at the Hudson’s Bay Company’s store, or 
at the general merchandise store of Shan- 
non & Booth, at Bisco, and it will prove 
very convenient to arrange with the latter 
firm to have their team carry the impedi- 
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menta to the lake, where a gasoline launch 
will tow the canoes the ten-mile trip 
across the lake, and so get landed right in 
the wilderness before dark. There will be 
time by this method for making the port- 
age to Ramsay Lake, where a mess of bass 
or pike can be caught for supper. Your 
Indian guide will make for Ramsay Point, 
near Cat Bay, which is a capital camping- 
place. 

The second day of the trip will lead up 
Spanish River into Canoe Lake. Canoe 
Lake is indeed the headwaters of the 
Spanish River. More than likely camp 
will be made on an island at the southern 
end of the lake; but should the wind blow 
hard the next day this will mean being 
prisoners until it moderates, as quite a sea 
is developed. A day of enforced idleness 
in the wilderness is not without its pleas- 
ures and profits, however. There will be 
bread to bake, canoes to repair, clothes to 
mend, and opportunity given for a close, 
contemplative communion with Nature, 
which is not afforded by all-day driving 
the paddle, or marching with a heavy load 
on the portages. 

The portage from Canoe to Green Lake 
is the longest and roughest of the entire 
journey. It crosses the height of land, 
and henceforth the journey is all down- 
stream. This is an old, traveled route, 
having been frequented by the Indians 
from time immemorial. The adjuncts to 
the scenery are flocks of ducks, bounding 
deer, and lonely Indian graves. Indians 
are usually buried where they die, which 
saves a funeral journey and adds a melan- 
choly note to the landscape. By the time 
the party has arrived at this portage, all 
hands will have been hardened to the 
work, and will cross the divide with en- 
thusiasm. 

An abandoned Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
Post on Upper Green Lake makes a capi- 
tal camping-place, and here is a beautiful 
sandy beach. Leaving Green Lake, there 
is a pleasant paddle through a chain of 
lakes with easy portages. Trout, masca- 
longe and whitefish are abundant. The 
scenery steadily grows in savage beauty. 
Before reaching Split Rock Falls the party 
will have sziled several miles on the Mis- 
sissaga proper, now fully freed from its 
lake expansions. 
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The river scenery grows more beautiful, 
and the many bits of swift water will give 
interest to a day of unbroken charm. Old 
Green Lake, with its abandoned Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s Post, is touched on the 
way to Lake Minnesinaqua, than which 
no more beautiful lake exists in all Onta- 
rio. There are three portages between 
Minnesinaqua Lake and the junction of 
the Wenebegon River. This latter river 
forms an alternate canoe route down the 
Mississaga, its headwaters being easily 
reached by going to Winnebago station on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, forty miles 
west of Bisco. A couple of hours’ pad- 
dling from the junction of the two rivers 
will bring the party to Aubrey Falls, the 
grandest feature of the trip. Halfway over 
the portage the falls are seen in ail their 
beauty. The water takes a leap of 160 
feet and is broken into a multitude of 
fantastic shapes, making a weird, awe- 
inspiring and superbly entrancing picture. 

There is difficult water all the way from 
Aubrey Falls to Three Island Rapids, a 
very suitable place for camping, where the 
clothes of the party will have to be dried 
after negotiating the swift rapids. A new 
day leads to Squaw Chute, where the river 
bends to the southeast. This is the finest 
sport imaginable. There is plenty of rapid 
water and good scenery. Squaw Chute is 
a fine waterfall. An Indian has a garden 
here with potatoes, cabbage, lettuce, etc., 
which products will be highly appreciated. 
Two hours’ paddling will reach a magnifi- 
cent rocky gorge knowr as the “Tunnel,” 
which extends one and_ three-quarter 
miles. The lower end of the gorge is a 
good camping-place. From here’ two 
hours’ paddling will reach Slate Falls, the 
best water power on the Mississaga. 

It is advisable to leave the river at Slate 
Falls, instead of following it down to its 
mouth on Lake Huron. A portage of half 
a mile leads to Waquekobing Lake, a beau- 
tiful sheet of water, ten miles long by from 
two to four in width, full of bass and lake 
trout. An Indian known as Dapper Bill 
keeps house here and hungry canoemen 
can have a dinner of Algoma mutton and 
jelly, with baked potatoes and apple pie. 
It is only five miles from Waquekobing 
Lake to Dayton on the Soo branch of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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See “Sportsman's World” Department 
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T was latter part of February 
of the past year, and drifts of 
snow curled fantastically across the 


Laramie plains. Here and there were 
exposed areas covered with withered 
sage and buffalo grass. 


Across the Big Laramie, on 
the border of one of these 
bare places, lay the carcass 
of a sheep. Around it, 
treacherously hidden from 
view by twigs and_ grass, 
were five formidable coyote 
traps. 

it was a bright Sunday 
morning that I set out with 
Sonny Sodergreen, the son 
of Oscar Sodergreen, at 
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zreen there was no mistaking its iden- 


tity. He had trapped and killed coy- 
otes from his short pants days. The 
coyote appeared to size matters up, 


and made a savage effort to free him- 
self. He twisted, tugged and 
turned, but to no avail. The 
clasp of the sharp steel was 
unyielding. We came within 
twenty feet of him before 
Sonny brought his .22 re- 
peating rifle to his shoulder. 
It was business with him—! 
was looking for sport. The 





whose ranch I was staying, [cae 
twenty mlies from Laramie. As we 
forded the big Laramie we could hear 
the magpies noisily chattering in the 
neighborhood of the traps, The mag- 
pie of the West is a large light blue 
bird of white-tipped plumage, about the 
size of a crow and no less sagacious. 
Sonny remarked that such a noisy chatter 
was usually significant. So prepared, we 
emerged from the 

thicket of trees and 


underbrush that = > —~ 
lined the river 
bank. Before us, 
bright beneath the 
rays of a Wyoming 
“FA 


sunshine, we came / 
upon the exposed ee 
area, across which, Hf, 

and against a snow PS 
Grift, lay the car- -—> 
cass. Wecould see “ 
the magpies as 
they shrieked and flitted tormentingly at 
an object on the ground, evidently aware 
ot its helplessness. Noting our approach, 
a shaggy form arose. With Sonny Soder- 


coyote, old and _ sagacious, 
was no theorist on the out- 
come. He settled back on 
his haunches, philosophy 
written in his narrow, re- 
flective gray eyes, and waited, calm 
and unflinchingly. A merciful bullet 


ended his sufferings. We released the 
steel jaws which bound his right fore 
paw, it being nearly severed, but for the 
skin and a few sinews. The magpies had 
circled away to a congenial place of safety 
to watch proceedings, letting forth a 
shriek at intervals. We skinned the an- 
imal, obtaining a 
splendid hide, 
52 which I after- 

wards sent to a 

taxidermist. As we 

were leaving, the 


ee magpies, waiting 

< és --— Tom unfil we were 

WHA f ~\-me> «Safely beyond 
we \ rk a 

(ht, wr range, swooped 

a = down and feasted 

to their hearts’ de- 

2) sire. Two days 


later I passed —a 

bare skeleton lay on the ground. 
The coyote lives by its sagacity. I was 
told by Oscar Sodergreen, a pioneer of 
the ‘60s, that, unlike other animals once 
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ireely distributed over the Laramie 
Plains and now verging on extinction, the 
coyotes are as numerous as when they came 
to southeastern Wyoming in the ’60s. To 
the ranchman, the picturesque side of 
coyote life is obscured. They have tried 
all conceivable methods in attempts to 
exterminate the breed, traps and strych- 
nine being most commonly employed. The 
coyote, unless ravenously hungry, will 
usually detect poison, and generally 
avoids coming in the vicinity of traps. 
Many a coyote, hunger driven, has felt 
the sharp bite of a steel trap, and re- 
leased himself by a struggle and the sac- 
rifice of a paw. Coyotes, lacking in sa- 
gacity, but with abundance of grit, have 
been seen with but one efficient and com- 
plete leg, and still making surprising 
speed over badger holes and through the 
sage-brush. They sense a gun as they 
do strychnine, and will detect a hunter 
several miles away. 

Late one clear. crisp afternoon in mid- 
winter—beautiful even for Wyoming—I 
was sitting on the side of a bluff, resting 
after an enjoyable search for arrow heads 
and jack rabbits. An alkali lake, white, 
still and weird, lay below. Far on the 
top of a butte, over a mile away, I saw a 
form silhouetted against a clear, blue sky. 
Uncertain as to whether or not it was ani- 








mated, I fired a shot from my .22 rifle. A 
slinking form passed swiftly over and 
out of sight. I waited. Presently it re- 
appeared several hundred yards beyond 
on the crest of the butte, apparently curi- 
ous, and actively taking in the lay of sur- 
roundings. Partially satisfied, it disap- 
peared again, and again returned. These 
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antics were repeated at intervals. At last 
I saw a speck on a rise—-over two miles 
away —it paused a moment, and then 
slunk away into the western twilight. 
The coyote makes hideous the still 
hours of night. It is then he steals forth 
from his lair, preferably on an unfre- 
quented mountainside, singly or in pairs, 








and ventures down on the plains below. 
As the buttes cast their soft shadows over 
the plain, I have on several occasions seen 
gray forms skulking down the foothills of 
Sheeps Mountain headed for the Laramie 
Plains. They do their foraging at night, 
sometimes covering from fifteen to thirty 
miles, if food be scarce, continuing along 
at a dog-trot, hastened at times to a lope. 
They usually travel in couples. Often, 
however, a band of coyotes will assemble 
near a ranch on a still, moonlight night, 
and hold a weird revival or serenade; a 
syllabic medley of short plaintive yaps 
and long-drawn howls, diminishing to an 
eerie wail. 

It is on such nights that they will steal 
upon a herd of cattle, and occasionally 
make off with a newborn calf. More 
often, however, the old cows detect the 
presence of peril and form a protecting 
array of formidable horns around their 
defenceless young. The coyotes will some- 
times approach a sheep corral, and its oc- 
cupants, at the approach of danger, will 
stampede blindly, running over, disabling 
and frequently killing one another, al- 
though the coyotes may be unable to enter. 
An incident of this sort happened at the 
Sodergreen ranch, and encouraged me, a 
tenderfoot, to follow the trail of a band 
of night-raiding coyotes on a blizzardy 
day, the snow in places up to my knees. 
At last, out of a confused interlacing and 
crisscrossing of tracks, I came upon a 
distinct, sharply defined trail leading away 
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to the sheltered and thickly brushed land 
along the Big Laramie. At times it in- 
dicated to my perception the passing of a 
single coyote; again, when some sheltered 
area was tvached, the trail would develop 
into at 1east five distinct tracks, showing 
that the band of marauders had paused to 
have a rullicking chase, probably ending 
in a unique serenade of successive yaps 
and howls. The trail led me through an 
almost inaccessible thicket, across a frozen 
off-shoot of the Laramie River and along 
its picturesque windings; my pulse quick- 
ening with delightful expectation at each 
new turn. It brought me at last to an 
abrupt slope at least fifty feet in height. 
Upon its smooth surface were evidences 
that the coyotes, in a playful mood, had 
taken a roll down the slope, leaving their 
imprints in several long declivities. Per- 
haps this is a not uncommon amusement 
for them on a clear winter’s night. 

Once up the slope, the trail led to the 
foothills of Mount Jelm, passing in the 
close proximity of a dead cow, around 
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which the coyotes had nosed inquisitively, 
but kept on to the more rugged country 
beyond. As the wind had now grown to 
a veritable blizzard, and the trail was be- 
coming indistinct under the drifting snow, 
I decided to give up the chase and return 
to the ranch. The whirling, eddying 
snow blew sharply against my smarting 
face. Mount Jelm, huge, forbidding and 
ghostlike, was barely visible a mile away, 
the secrets of its deeper recesses now 
more securely hidden than ever from hu- 
man vision. A fitting place of abode, I 
thought as I struggled homeward, for the 
elusive, shrill-voiced sorcerer of the 
plains. Alone among the plains animals 
in its successful resistance against chang- 
‘ing conditions, subsisting upon the flocks 
and herds of the invaders, cloaking its 
raids in deepest mystery, while yet de- 
lighting to give notice that a raid is con- 
templated—the coyote may perhaps be un- 
deserving of our sympathy, but his ways 
sometimes demand admiration as well as 
a good bit of wonder. 





Arms and the Woman 


By Edwin C. Dickerson 


an should be acquainted with the use 

of firearms. Perhaps the strongest 
of all is the sense of protection given by 
the possession and knowledge of how to 
use one. Left alone in the house the 
greater part of the day, if living in the 
country or suburbs, or in the evening, with 
her husband at the club, it is surprising 
what comfort a timid woman can get out 
of a weapon to which she has accustomed 
herself and knows she can depend upon 
in an emergency. And shooting is no 
mean sport for a woman. Many a pleas- 
ant afternoon may be whiled away with 
rifle, revolver or pistol of small caliber, 
without tramping the surrounding country 
in search of something to kill. 

A woman has a natural shrinking from 
the discharge of a gun. She does not like 
the noise, or the “kick.” But this dread is 
no greater in her than it is in the small boy 


jer: are many reasons why a wom- 


at the time of his first adventure in the 
realms of death-dealing instruments, and 
is as easily overcome, by continued ac- 
quaintance, as in the boy’s case. Inci- 
dentally, her enthusiasm is about as great 
as his, once she has learned that the noise 
is harmless and the recoil a negligible 
quantity. There is no good reason, either, 
why a woman should not be as accurate a 
shooter as her male companion. She cer- 
tainly has as much natural aptitude in that 
direction. 

I still recall the patronizing manner 
with which I took my wife out to give 
her a first lesson in pistol shooting: I was 
using a .22-caliber, six-inch barrel target 
pistol, with open sights. I pinned a maple 
leaf to a tree some thirty feet away— 
more with the idea of giving her some 
general direction in which to aim than 
with any belief that she would hit it. She 
promptly put three shots in succession into 
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that leaf—a feat 
in which I was un- 
able to follow suit. 
But this is excep- 
tional, and, I may 
add, it was many 
months before she 
could do nearly as 
well again. The be- 
ginner is quite apt 
to find that the first 
few shots are far 
better than the next 
few hundred. This 
is because of the 
fact that he or she 
has not as yet com- 
menced to “flinch.” 

Flinching is caused by an admixture of 
over-anxiousness to hit the mark with ap- 
prehension of the explosion, and is only 
cvercome by long practice. Even then, it 
will creep in occasionally to mar an other- 
wise fine target. It results in a twitching 
of the hand when the trigger is pulled 
which, of course, deflects the bullet. The 
more one shoots, the less it bothers one. 

For pistol practice a long-barreled six 
or ten-inch .22-caliber pistol is best for a 
woman to start with. This arm is accu- 
rate, has very little recoil, makes little 
noise, and is a graceful weapon, a point 
to be considered in the case of the fair 
sex. A big caliber revolver, which makes 
a noise like a small cannon, nearly jerks 
itself out of the hand and can be used suc- 
cessfully only by an expert, will, at the 
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first shot, discourage a timid pupil from 
further trials. Yet, even this can be shot, 
and shot well, by women who have suffi- 
cient enthusiasm to acquaint themselves 
with the weapon. 

The correct way to hold a target pistol 
of the kind I have described is either at 
arm’s length or with the elbow crooked, 
2s comes most easily to the shooter. Per- 
sonally, I prefer arm’s length. The butt 
is held firmly, but not rigidly, the body 
turned away from the extended arm, and 
the feet placed slightly apart with the 
weight equally on each. If the pistol is 
held in the right hand, it should be sighted 
with the right eye. The beginner will 
find it much easier 
to shut the other 
eye at first, al- 
though many vet- 
erans shoot with 
both eyes open. In 
this position, the 
pistol is raised or 
lowered. I prefer 
raising it, for then 
the object is never 
hidden from view 
until the front 
bead, lined in the 
V of the rear sight, 
rests in turn upon 
the bullseye or ob- 
ject of aim. At 
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this point, eye and hand should work in 
perfect harmony. The pulling of the 
trigger should be mechanical, the shooter 
so concentrating her mind on the coinci- 
dence of sights and target as to be al- 
most unconscious of when the trigger is 
pulled. 

So much for shooting. But the best 
shot cannot secure good results with an 
improperly cared-for weapon. The first 
thing a woman should learn to do on ac- 
quiring a firearm is to take care of it. 
Small caliber arms foul much quicker 
than large ones, and therefore need more 
attention. A rusted or pitted barrel is 
useless for accurate shocting, particularly 
if the corroded spot be near the muzzle. 
A gun or pistol should be cleaned as soon 
as one is through using it. Never on any 
account should it be left over night. 

After ordinary usage a cotton cloth run 


through the barrel on the end of a clean- 
ing-rod, renewing the cloth until it comes 
out still clean, will be sufficient to clean 
the gun so that the rifling shines like sil- 
ver. If it has been shot a great many 
times and this treatment is not drastic 
enough, dip the cloth in hot water—or 
cold, if you have not hot—and you will 
find that the burnt powder dissolves read- 
ily. Carefully dry out the barrel with 
new cloths and then run in another piece 
with oil or gun-grease on it. In case you 
intend to use your weapon soon, use oil 
bought for that purpose; if putting it 
away for some time, use the heavier gun- 
grease. It is surprising what pride a 
woman will take in the care of a pistol or 
revolver, once she has become a convert 
to its use. Her care puts to shame that 
of the veteran marksman, and the ini- 
tiated know what that means. 


When the Ragweeds Turn Black 


By Al. G. Field 


Did you ever go a-hunting when the ragweeds, turning black, 
Seemed to he!p the baying hound along the fleeing rabbit’s track; 
When the frost was clinging heavy, by the rippling valley stream, 
And everything was promising as a sleeping hunter’s dream; 

Did you ever feel the tingling of the blood at early morn, 

When the barking of your setter dog bespoke a hope new-born, 

And the chill of steel against your hand—so cold ’twas almost warm— 
Set fire to blood that sluggish flowed from quivering arm to arm? 


Can you to-day, with hair as gray as frost upon the vine, 

Travel the trail through that mystic pale with Memory most divine; 

Can you recall that distant fall of eighteen-seventy-nine, 

When a bag of eighty birds a day wasn’t considered a crime; 

How the dawn peeped over the crest of the hills with a lazy, hazy smile 
And looked at you and laughed with you and made the sport worth while? 


But things are not as they were then 


people have grown more rude— 


And the hammerless stands in the corner now where the muzzle-leader stood. 


I close my eyes and stand again in the dawn of long ago, 

And the mystic call of an early fall comes soft and sweet and low 

As the tender note from Bob White’s throat, “Love you, love you so.” 
About my seat in the Inglenook a castle of memory stands— 

A castle I’ve built from the days that have gone, as letters in the sand, 
When the tide creeps up and wipes them out with ever a merciless hand. 
And so, when Time has done with me—taken even memory back— 

I hope I shall lay me down to sleep where the ragweeds turn black. 









































I—PLANS 


it. Each summer the Chatelaine and I 

are called upon to solve the problem of 
how to get out of their reach, provide a 
suitable airing for our tribe, and yet be in 
commuting reach of the Job, which has its 
being in a small inland town with few 
trains and no transportation. Here the 
mosquitoes flourish from May to October. 
If you plant a garden, you do so at your 
own peril, and no insurance company will 
write a policy on anyone taking any such 
risks. Getting a head of lettuce or a sprig 
of mint out of it means a wild dash, a 
frantic picking, a masterly retreat, and 
then a determined stand at bay before the 
kitchen entrance while you fight off a few 
hundreds of the bloodthirsty pirates, and 
then slam the door. Only eight or nine 
will then get in, and these can easily be 
killed with a small Flobert rifle. 

Hunting in October is much the same 
thing. They are still there, but with a 
mosquito bar over the gunsights you can 
occasionally land feathered game, provided 
you are careful to shoot in between the 
mosquitoes. 

Such is life in the Jerseys. So, early in 
January, La Chatelaine and [ put our heads 
together to plan for the coming summer. 
“Poudre, I don’t see any fun in paying 


|: was the mosquitoes that drove us to 








rent for this house all summer, another 
rent for a seashore cottage, and nearly an- 
other for your commutation,” she argued; 
“vet, I just saw a mosquito outside sharp- 
ening his bill in a snowbank, and we sim- 
ply can’t stay here a single month in the 
summer.” 

“Yes, and the boys are getting so expert 
they can bowl them over with snowballs, 
too. Any town that can take a census of 
the mosquito population in January is no 
place to do more than exist in. Come, 
summer, we want to /ive, not merely toler 
ate the weary days as they come and go.” 

“It’s lovely on the Sound, if we go there 
and own a sailboat, but at night you have 
the hot shore and the stifling house to 
reckon with—and you can’t commute if we 
go to the mountains. What shall we do?” 
she wailed. 

I felt that the time was ripe to spring 
a plan which had long simmered in my 
mind. 

“Supposing we had a house,” I suggested 
artfully, “that wasn’t hot and that didn’t 
have to come ashore at II p. m.?” 

“Horrors! A houseboat! Never! Only 
over my dead body!” 

The French are certainly an excitable 
people. 

“Now, don’t go up in the air like that,” 
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I remonstrated; “I mean a house that will 
go ten knots an hour. A house that will go 
to Bermuda and back—take you down to 
Florida, up to Lake Champlain, visit you 
in New London or in Barnegat; and yet, 
when night comes, will provide a gale of 
cooling wind through portholes and sky- 
lights.” 

I could see by the glow in her eyes that 
the prospect pleased. 

“But, oh, Poudre, how could we afford 
such a thing, with the boys to educate, and 
on the salary the Pandered Boil Company 
pays you?” 

For answer I flashed before her an open 
copy of Fretp AND STREAM. On the page 
was a photograph of a beautiful, comfort- 
able power cruiser, with the caption under 
it, “Don’t wait till you can afford this.” 

“Good advice, nicht?” said I, as she read 
and admired. “Let’s don’t.” 

“Ciel! Poudre, why, that yacht would 
cost at least five thousand. We’d wait 
forever until we could afford it.” 

“Precisely. Don’t let’s wait. We'll get 
it anyhow.” 

My wife looked at me in amazement. 
“Where, where will we get the five thou. ? 
No, we'll have to get one of these little 
runabouts.” 

“Merely an expensive toy. This other’s 
a rent-saver and a money-maker.” 

“Yes, but a 

“Listen. You can buy most anything on 
the partial payment plan—except a yacht. 
Nothing goes then but hard cash. But 
when you build anything—see the point?” 

Her eyes danced. “J see. So much for 
the frame, so much for the planks, so much 
for the engine, so much for fittings P 

“Pay as you go, and, before you know it, 
you own a yacht—on the partial payment 
plan!” I finished for her. 

“Poudre, we'll have to break our old 
backs, but let’s do it!” she cried. “If we 
start now, the boat will be ready in June, 
and we will owe everybody something, but 
the boat is ours; and by December she will 
be clear of debt.” 

So we calculated what a year’s close sav- 
ing would amount to, and with a few hun- 
dred dollars’ bank balance to float big pay- 
ments, started planning a boat to fit this 
amount of money. 

It did not take long to come to the con- 








clusion that some model of knockdown 
frame would be far preferable to anything 
that local boatbuilders could make. No 
matter how well put together the local 
man’s frame might be, the home-designed 
model, laid out by eye-judgment, always 
requires excessive power to get any speed 
at all; whereas the knockdown frame, 
built from a model with lines by trained 
naval architects, guarantees speed and low 
power consumption and will give you a 
model that you know will not disappoint 
you when all the hard work is done. Our 
minds being clear on this point, a canvass 
of the knockdown frame field showed a 
bewildering variety of models of every 
conceivable beam, depth and lines. I 
thought I wanted a forty-foot auxiliary 
yawl—thought, mind you, only. I had not 
consulted La Chatelaine, who does all the 
thinking that really counts—or thinks she 
does. So I took a quarter-inch-to-the-foot 
scale rule and laid out the yaw! model 
shown in the illustration. Presently a lit- 
tle teasing voice called to me from the 
next room: 

“What you doin’, Poudre?” 

This pet name of hers is in memory of a 
dear departed French poodle, whom she 


-vows I much resemble,. because of certain 


shaggy eyebrows and mustachios. 

“Come see our eleven-knot house.” 

There was a ripple of laughter and a 
rustle of skirts and she was hanging over 
my shoulder, full of curiosity. Up went 
her hands in dismay. 

“Nomme du diable! What is it that 
you have! We’ll get upset and becalmed, 
and the tide will carry us out to sea, 
and yg 

“No, we won't. See this little square 
in the plan of the cockpit? Well, that’s 
our auxiliary. Just a little five-horse, sec- 
ond-hand kicker “i 

“Another thing, Poudre. While you'll 
be the one at the helm to lay her alongside 
the mooring, J’// be the unhappy creature 
who must get pulled overboard with the 
boathook trying to pick up the mooring— 
so there!” 

This argument certainly carried weight, 
since, while I have sailed everything from 
a canoe to a full-rigged ship, I know well 
how easy it is to over-travel the mooring 
coming in with a strong tide and wind 


























THE YARN OF 
astern. But, as a plain chug-chug power 
boat had little appeal to me, I went ahead 
and got out the plan shown in Fig. 2. You 
will note that I was able to get a 13-foot 
hunting cabin with two berths and a small 
sitting-room with two wicker chairs and 
table. Also folding pipe berths for the 
boys, and a tiny clothes locker and toilet. 
But it put the galley under the forward 
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feet of head room. As no model around 
thirty feet showed more than 38 inches 
depth amidships, of which at least eight 
must be allowed for keel, keelson and floor- 
timbers, this question sprouted out a few 
little snags of its own. I finally circum- 
vented it by giving the knockdown model 
six inches more freeboard, which was 
easily done by ordering the ribs left six 
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FIGS. I AND 2.—HULL 
deck—a fatal defect, as this chef is old 
and fat, and must have plenty of elbow 
room in order to cook well enough to tease 
the French palate of La Chatelaine. 
Then came the question of head room. 
The scale drawing showed that the cabin 
sides must not show more than eighteen 
inches high in order to avoid a clumsy, 
unwieldy appearance. Allowing six inches 
for maximum crown of roof, there re- 
mained yet four feet to the floor to get six 
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PLAN OF YAWL 


inches longer, and I also made the cabin 
two feet high on the side and still retained 
the appearance of eighteen inches to the 
eye because the traffrail should be made 
about six inches above the deck. Adding 
up these respective increments and sub- 
tracting the keel allowance, the very re- 
spectable height of five feet eight inches 
was obtained without losing the graceful 
appearance that every yacht must have. 

The next point to be decided was the 
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type of stern, and a little work on the 
scale drawing with a rubber and pencil, 
principally the former, showed astonishing 
changes in the appearance of the yawl with 
every new type of stern. For instance: 
the round or transom stern is the accepted 
thing for most sail craft, yet if you take 
the knockdown thirty-foot boat, give her 
nearly three feet freeboard, and then put 
en a transom stern, the craft immediately 
looks as if some snake or other had swal- 
lowed her better-half. Give her a torpedo 
or canoe stern, and the same boat becomes 
at once trig and ship-shape. Alter it to 
the “compromise” stern and the effect 
dims, as it were. Change it to the Nor- 
man or V stern and you have but half a 
boat, as far as the eye of the onlooker is 
concerned. On the whole, the torpedo 
stern shown seemed the most pleasing for 
the length and freeboard, and it gives 
about two knots more speed on the same 
power; or, what is more important for 
cruising, a good speed on very little power. 

Its adoption was immediately followed 
by a wrangle over the sail plan. At first 
sight the sharpie rig shown in Fig. 3 
seemed to give the easiest and safest ar- 
rangement for one-man control. But I had 
“been there” before with the New England 
sharpie, and can say that, area for area, it 
is no safer than the boom-and-gaff—if the 
gaff is cocked up smart and trim as it 
should be. The leach of the sharpie al- 
ways tends to draw full, and detracts much 
from its appearance under sail. Besides, 
there was the jib to reckon with, requiring 
special runners for hoisting the mainsail 
instead of the usual mast rings. That is, 
if you want a real sassy jib. By putting 
it on the foretopmast stay, this special 
gear could be circumnavigated, but it 
would make a very solemn and top-heavy 
sail, arid the appearance of the rig would 
be simply indescribable, to say nothing of 
the lee helm she would carry. 

It did not take La Chatelaine five min- 
utes to make duck soup of a// these plans. 
A single wave of a slender white forearm, 
a little imperious prrt! pouf-pouf! and the 
sail plans were half-way to the waste- 
basket, and with them my dreams of a 
spanking sea and a double-reefed foresail. 
We needed more room, and in her opinion 
we needed more safety. I don’t know why 
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women hold the view that power craft 
are safer than a well-found sailboat, but it 
seems to stick like sealing-wax. Exactly 
the reverse is really the case. Any able 
seaman can land his craft somewhere on 
the broadside of the Americas, given wind 
enough; and if it is calm, there is the an- 
chor, your pipe and your plug-cut, and 
what more could a jolly tar ask? No vi- 
bration, no smells, no monotonous chug- 
chug all day long. With the power boat, 
these sorrowful matters are always with 
you. Besides which, the batteries may 
and do give out, the bearings in the mill 
may run torrid, the carburetor become 
asthmatic, and the gasoline depart this 
earth—“nor all your piety nor wit canst 
lure it back to make a single snort of it”— 
to paraphrase Omar. 

But the eternal feminine must be hu- 
mored; so I sat me dcewn to razee the 
beautiful yawl into the grim and business- 
like power cruiser shown in Fig. 4. I kept 
the torpedo stern, brought the cabin out 
to the sides and made an extension trunk 
cabin of it. This gave us room for a 
large and commodious bathroom for’ard, 
just aft of the anchor locker, with a sky- 
light and two portholes for light and ven- 
tilation. Also a three-foot galley just aft 
of the toilet, which was amply big enough; 
a main stateroom six feet three long with 
two portholes and a berth on each side; 
and aft of this a launch cabin seven feet 
eight long, with three water-tight win- 
dows on a side. The whole idea of the 
design was to make an _ ocean-going, 
staunch, and able cruiser, that could enter 
the Bermuda races, take us down the coast 
to Barnegat, and be impervious to seas 
and whitecaps. The mast, a four-inch 
spruce spar seventeen feet long, was 
stepped in her not only for looks and for 
signaling, but to set a storm trysail and 
forestaysail, as these would lessen her 
roll in a sea-way and give her a few knots 
more speed. Aft of the launch cabin is a 
five-foot cockpit and a sixty-gallon gaso- 
line tank. If I had the yacht to do over 
again, the only material change I would 
make would be to take fifteen inches off 
the launch cabin and add it to the cockpit, 
as the latter seats only five comfortably. 

The engine is located in the center of 
the launch cabin, with a table over it with 
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FIGS. 3 AND 4.—PLAN OF POWER CRUISER 


wrought-iron legs, which go down into 
deep holes in the engine timbers, so that 
the table can be picked off and set out of 
the way in case of extensive repairs to the 
engine. Under it are located the spark 
coil and batteries, and it serves for dining 
and as a magazine and writing-table, since 
the launch cabin or saloon is the general 
lounging-room aboard the yacht. I regard 
this cabin as an essential feature for a 
comfortable cruiser. Its windows are large 
and can all be opened, so that it has plenty 
of air and ventilation. Experience has 
shown that there is no comparison in 
cooling effect between a large two-foot 
cabin window and any number of six-inch 
portholes. These latter are always hot— 
unbearably so unless there is an awning 
to keep the hot sun off the roof. If in ad- 
dition to this, the engine is located in a 
portholed room, its heat soon fills the en- 
tire boat, whereas in the launch cabin it is 
swept out by the breeze continually com- 
ing in through the large windows. A good 
modification of the window design is to 
have large ten- or twelve-inch steamer 
portholes in the launch cabin. These give 





plenty of air and are water-tight at all 
times, and no matter how heavy the seas. 
Even a little leak in the launch cabin win- 
dows will wet the cushions, and it is very 
hard to make them stay absolutely water- 
tight. 

In general, the change from yawl to 
power cruiser gave us a much more home- 
like and roomy hotel with the same hull. 
It gave us a more manageable craft, re- 
sponsive to every touch of the skipper, who 
was able to have engine, oiling, exhaust, 
jacket water, ignition and steering under 
his eye and control. This chef has numer- 
ous recollections of dipping bowsprits 
where a flapning jib had to be furled in a 
smother of sea-foam; of other larger, 
much larger, bowsprits where a whole fo’- 
c’s’‘le watch would be dipped nets under 
into the angry sea, while foretopmast stay- 
sail and storm jib beat us over the heads 
with ‘twelve-inch sheet blocks, and one 
held one’s breath and clawed frantically at 
the nets at each submergence under the 
boiling whitecaps. Safe to say none of 
these delights would be found aboard the 
power cruiser. She might be a trifle damp 
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for’ard, but the skipper, in his suit of oil- 
skins, would only get the trimmings of it. 
Finally, this argument of La Chatelaine’s 
about being yanked overboard at the end 
of a boathook while picking up the moor- 
ing, had more pith than poetry about it. 
Once you learn what way your power boat 
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will make after the switch is off, it is not 
difficult to lay her to the mooring so that 
even a lady deck hand could cap in the 
float; but with a sail craft of the same 
size this maneuver would be attended 
with grave doubts as to the deck hand’s 
ability to remain aboard at all. 


(To be continued) 





Duck 


Fever 


AN EARLY MORNING HUNT ON 
THE PRAIRIES OF LOUISIANA 


By Nevil G. Henshaw 


repeated calls from Tom’s colored boy, 

we crawled, shivering, from our beds, 
and began to dress by the open fire. Save 
for the sound of our chattering teeth, and 
the popping of the logs, this labor was 
performed in silence; and it was not un- 
til my host was fully dressed that he ven- 
tured a single remark upon the expedi- 
tion. 

“B-r-r!” said he, looking out of the 
window. “Cold and foggy, and a very 
beast of a morning to be out in.” After 
consulting his old hunting watch, he 
loaded his pockets with “smokables,” and 
turned toward the door. “Four o’clock,” 
he shivered. “We’ve just got about time 
to drink a cup of coffee, and get out to 
the lake by sunrise.” 

Down the big stairway, the steps creak- 
ing in a ghostly way beneath our tread, 
and the familiar portraits on the wall 
looking strange and grotesque in the can- 
dle’s dim light. The huge hall down- 
stairs was cold, black and deathly still, 
and our guns felt like icicles. Outside, the 
ground was wet and soggy from the dew, 
and a dense fog enveloped everything. 

“Fog is going to help us,” said Tom, as 
he climbed into the buggy. “It will let us 
get into the blinds without scaring the 
ducks, and it won’t lift until ‘big day,’ as 
the darkies call it.” 

Being too cold to venture an answer, I 
climbed in silently beside him, the dogs 


|: was very cold and dark when, after 


were hauled in, and stowed between our 
knees, and we started on our journey to the 
prairie. It was a long, cold ride—the 
horse splashing noisily through the mud 
and water, his back wet and shining from 
the fog; Tom and I saying little, and 
smoking much; while the trees upon the 
roadside flitted past us like ghosts, their 
limbs soaked and dripping. We turned 
many corners, where the fence posts 
showed a black streak for a moment and 
were gone; drove along many lanes 
where the houses flashed past us, dark 
blots upon the snowy whiteness; crossed 
many bridges that cracked and popped as 
though they were giving way—until I 
began to think that our journey would 
never end. Finally Tom stopped the 
horse and opened a high gate that loomed 
up before us like some huge black skele- 
ton. 

“We're almost there,” said he. “Tins 
is the prairie. It’s all fenced in, and used 
as a cattle range. We won’t be long now 
in getting to the ranch house, which is 
quite near the lake.” 

“T hope not,” said I, and heaved a great 
sigh of thankfulness, for I was almost 
frozen stiff. And I want to say, right 
here, that the people who talk of the “Sun- 
ny South” ought to try a winter morning 
in Louisiana before daybreak. We started 
off again, rolling smoothly across the 
grassy prairie, passing many little ponds 
that looked black and still in the darkness, 
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and which Tom assured me were full of 
ducks. Finally we drove into the yard of 
the ranch house. 

“We won't disturb the man who stays 
here,” said Tom, as he began unharness- 
ing the horse. “It is hard enough to get 
permission to shoot, on account of the 
stock; and I have yet to see the man who 
would appreciate being routed out at this 
hour on a cold morning.” 

“You had better follow me closely,” 
continued Tom, as we started off. “If 
you once get lost, you won’t be able to find 
me, or anything else until sunrise.” 

I knew the truth of his statement, for 
now that I was afoot upon the open 
prairie, I could see the fog, shining with 
a white, misty light as soft and fleecy as 
carded wool, the buildings of the ranch 
house showing dimly through it, a spot of 
gray against its silvery whiteness. Before 
me walked Tom, a dim, ghostly figure of 
a man, that I knew would disappear in a 
moment, were I to let him get too far 
ahead. So I followed him closely, splash- 
ing through the many hidden puddles of 
the prairie, until I saw him stop and kneel 
in the sodden grass. 

“We're at the lake, now,” he whispered. 
“Wait until I call your dog, and I'll show 
you the blind on this side.” He whistled 
softly and the dogs splashed their way 
toward us, their hair matted and dripping. 
“Here you are,’ he whispered, in a few 
moments. “Wait until sunrise, and you’ll 
get some good shooting. I’m going on the 
other side to drive the ducks toward you.” 

And, now, as I gaze at the fog-covered 
surface of the lake, it seems as though I 
am upon the edge of a great, white ocean, 
that stretches away as far as the eye can 
reach. I can see, far away in the east, 
a long chain of hills, their dark tops pro- 
truding through the fog; and I am sud- 
denly aware of the vast mysterious silence 
of the early morning and the deathly quiet 
of the fog-covered prairie. I crouch 
closer in the blind at the waier’s edge, for 
it is growing lighter, and I can see, though 
very faintly, great clumps of rushes in 
the lake, and many small, black spots 
moving along in silence, like spectres, that 
I know are the ducks we are seeking. In 
the east there comes a glow of pink, ting- 
ing the mist for a moment with its rosi- 
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ness and losing itself in a long streak of 
golden light that glorifies the fog until it 
is naught but a thin, filmy haze. Through 
it I can see the roof of the ranch house, 
and a long line of Cherokee hedges. I am 
suddenly aware that these are the hills 
seen but a moment before. Beyond them 
a rim of golden fire blazes faintly at first, 
then floods the heavens with golden light; 
the fog is rolled away, leaving before me the 
brown prairie with its tall, waving grasses, 
and many groups of cattle. And now the 
red of the sky is touched with blue, the 
sound of a shot comes from across the 
lake, the ducks whirl madly into the air, 
and the day is born. 

- It means quick work, this first flight of 
the ducks. Following Tom’s shot the air 
is full of them. At the first sharp whack 
of the smokeless they come from the water 
in a perfect cloud, fluttering madly across 
the lake, to rise in long slants far out over 
the prairie. It is a regular avalanche of 
ducks, and for the most part they are fly- 
ing low, though they strive frantically to 
rise out of range in their short flight from 
the lake. They cross me, they circle me, 
they pass over me; while I, in a perfect 
frenzy of “duck fever,” aim wildly this 
way and that, with never a pull at trig- 
ger. And through it all I can hear Tom’s 
methodical whack, whack, the reports 
sounding strangely flat across the shallow 
stretch of water. I begin to see that if I 
do not pull myself together, I will get no 
birds this morning, for the first great rush 
of the ducks is now over, and the flights 
are becoming few and far between. 

I steady myself as best I can and look 
out over the lake again. Far down at 
one end a flock of teal rises from the 
clumps of rushés. I watch them eagerly 
as they spread out into their long, straight 
V, hoping they will come my way; but 
they choose the other side of the little lake 
and bear down upon it like a flash of light. 
I can see Tom flatten down behind his 
blind, his gun held in readiness for the 
siaughter. But the ducks have caught 
sight of him, for suddenly they wheel just 
out of range, and come straight toward 
me. Up, up, they go, for they have caught 
sight of me also, and up J come, knowing 
that further concealment is useless. I aim 
very carefully, with due allowance for 
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wind and speed, giving them both barrels 
as they pass over—and the ducks sail out 
upon the prairie with never the ruffling of 
a feather. I must confess that I stare after 
them open-mouthed, utterly chagrined at 
my failure; and as I look, a black spot 
suddenly detaches itself from the V and 
comes down upon the prairie with a thump. 
Chicot, Tom’s setter, who has been watch- 
ing for just this thing, retrieves the bird, 
and I pocket it gladly. 
turn my attention to the lake again. 
From behind a big clump of rushes in 
the middle of the lake comes a long string 
of poule d'eau, the little black birds sail- 
ing sociably along, in twos and éhrees, 
seeming totally oblivious of the recent 
I smile at their assurance, 
while Chicot regards them with an ex- 
pression of utter disgust. 


“One,” I say, as I 


lively fusillade. 


“Go away,” he 
“You know that we don’t 
want you, and you are spoiling some very 
Then a pair of mallard 
comes sailing down the lake, and Chicot 
immediately becomes interested, despite 
the fact that they apparently will pass us 
On they come, flying 
low, the early sunlight striking sharply 
upon the iridescent markings of the drake’s 
Suddenly, when they are quite 
near, they come curving in, as though pre- 
paring to drop in the water at my very 
Almost abreast, they catch sight of 
the blind and rise frantically, but are too 
Whack goes the left barrel, and the 
drake whirls down upon the water with a 
splash; whack goes the right, and his mate 
is beside him, a rumpled mass of feathers. 
Into the water goes Chicot with a joyous 
plunge, while the poule d’eau rise in a black 
cloud, and flap awkwardly toward the 
from which I know they will 
presently emerge as calm and unruffled as 


good shooting.” 


far out of range. 





Meanwhile I have thrown open the breech 
of my gun, and am jamming in the shells 
with frantic haste, for there is no telling 
what the poule d’cau will flush when they 
reach the cover of the rushes. 





last one has disappeared behind the green 
wall, and Chicot has swum ashore with my 
two prizes, when there comes a sudden 
flash of brown from the rushes, and a big 
bunch of spoonbills dash out toward Tom’s 
blind, turn at his double shots—fired while 
they are well out of range—and bear down 
upon me like the wind. Bully for Tom! 
I have two clean shots as they yo over me, 
and when Chicot has come ashore with 
the result, there are three more birds 
added to my bag. 

Tom now rises from his blind, and 
shouts to me from the other side: “I’m 
going to circle the lake and drive out what 
is left. The ducks won’t be back until 
dark; so when I get around to you, we may 
as well go home. Lie low and have your 
shells handy, for it is going to be quick 
work for a while, and this will end it.” 

He splashes away through the shallow 
water, his setter creeping ahead of him, 
while I crouch down in my blind again to 
await the result of his tramp. And it is 
quick work while it lasts. Mallard, teal, 
sprigtails, spoonbills—even a few wood 
ducks—come whirling out of the rushes 
where they have hoped to hide until our 
departure. Hitting sometimes, missing 
oftener, I am thoroughly enjoying the 
sport, and the fresh, keen air that blows in 
over the prairie. And through it all the 
poule d’cau swim calmly out of range, and 
go about their business with the utmost in- 
difference imaginable. 

My gun is hot, and my kill increased to 
a round dozen when Tom finally rounds 
the end of the little lake and comes up to 
me. I feel highly complimented by the 
look of satisfaction in Chicot’s brown eyes, 
for I have made amends for the fiasco of 
the early morning. 

“Wasn't that first flight the finest you 
have ever seen?” asks Tom, as we walk 
hack toward the ranch house. “How many 
did you get out of it?” 

T laugh and carelessly dangle my string 
of birds. “Oh, I don’t know,” I reply. “I 
didn’t have time to count them.” 
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SIDONIA’S 1909 VACATION—A PICTURE STORY 
Which deals with the scenes and incidents of a summer spent in Ontario and 
Nova Scotia. Just a jumble of baby moose, great forests, lovely lakes and streams— 
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—cruising im @ canvas canoe and camping where the best sport was found, 
hooking the monsters of the bass and pike families that swarm in Belmont Lake, and— 
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A short story, but remarkably well told. 
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A Monster Alaskan Bear 


By Lilien E. Zeh 


T the Museum of Natural History, 
A New York City, may be seen the 
largest mounted bear in the world, 
and which is claimed to be the biggest ever 
killed. It is from the wilds of the Alaska 
Peninsula, and for a year this great trophy 
has been in the hands of taxidermists, who 
have patiently and skilfully. modeled fhe 
giant form in clay and snugly fitted there- 
on the immense coat of brown fur. I was 
permitted some close glimpses of the work 
behind the scenes of the preparation de- 
partment, and also obtained a series of 
typical photographs, together with an ac- 
count by a member of the hunting party, 
covering the incidents connected with the 
bear’s capture. 
First, here are some of the measure- 
ments of the big bear. In life he was 


about the size of an ox, measured nearly 
nine feet from nose to tail, stood five feet 
in height, and weighed 1,600 pounds. The 
great skin would easily afford cover for 
eight or ten men, and the spread of one of 
the long-clawed feet takes up a square foot 
of ground. Truly a formidable adversary, 
capable of dealing death with a single blow 
of his powerful paws. It was fortunte, 
from a naturalist’s and educational stand- 
point, that so valuable a specimen of the 
big game of the country did not fall into 
the hands of natives, or careless, commer- 
cial white hunters. Owing to persistent 
hunting by both Indian and white sports- 
men, many of the large and splendid types 
of animals of sub-Arctic America are fast 
being exterminated, notwithstanding the 
restrictions of the game laws. To secure 
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and permanently preserve some 
of the great forest denizens 
for the benefit of science, as 
well as intelligent big game 
lovers, some $5,000 was con- 
tributed for a systematic round- 
up of the animal inhabitants 
of the southeast Alaska re- 
gion, under the direction of a 
well-known and _ experienced 
Arctic hunter. The main fea- 
ture of the last trip was a great 
bear hunt, lasting nineteen 
days, the most important tro- 
phy of which was the 1,600- 
pound specimen here described. 

Seated within the shadow of 
big Bruin, the writer had an 
hour’s chat with a member of 
the expedition: “After a voy- 
age of three weeks from Se- 
attle, we reached Sand Point, 
Alaska. At Unga Island two 
experienced native trappers 
were engaged. On May 15th, 
from the head of Portage Bay, 
we began to transport our sup- 
plies and camp outfit over the 





nine-mile portage to Heren- [ims 











deen Bay. This was tiresome 

and difficult work, as the snow 

was deep and soft in many places, render- 
ing travel exceedingly fatiguing and slow. 
Four days were consumed in this way. 
After resting several days, reconnoitering, 
and getting our effects, ammunition, etc., 
into shape, we traveled by open boat, keep- 
ing near the Behring Sea coast for about 
thirty-five miles, and established our first 
camp well up on Moller Bay, located in the 
zone frequented by large brown bears, 
which roam over the Alaskan Peninsula 
west of the tree line. About April 15th 
they come out from their winter dens to 
forage for food, such as fish, grass, roots, 
etc., retiring again about the last week ot 
September. They do not go far from the 
den at first and often return at night. 
They have many cunning methods of se- 
curing food, the most ingenious of which 
is probably that of capturing salmon. This 
is done as follows: As soon as the sal- 
mon begin to enter the streams, Bruin 
makes fishing his chief business. The fish 
usually ascend the streams in large num- 
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bers during the entire summer, and the 
supply is practically unlimited. In fishing, 
bears do not get all their prey in shallow 
water, small streams, or on bars, as is 
generally supposed, but often go into com- 
paratively deep water in large rivers. 
Nearly all the fishing is done at night or 
very early in the morning, though their 
habits in this respect have become some- 
what changed in recent years, since they 
have been hunted so much. The cubs do 
not attempt to fish, but stay on the bank 
and receive contributions. The old bear 
stands upright and wades in the water, 
even up to her neck, going very slowly 
with, the current, watching the water and 
scarcely making a ripple in it. She holds 
her forepaws down at her sides, with the 
claws spread, and when she feels a salmon 
rubbing against her clutches it and throws 
it on the bank to the eager cubs. After 
supplying her offspring, she puts the next 
fish in her mouth and goes ashore to eat 
it. Only the choice parts are devoured, 
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such as the two sides. The cubs, however, 
are not so particular, and consume the 
whole fish. Hunting ground squirrels and 
digging them out seems to be a combina- 
tion of business and pleasure for the bear, 
and he becomes so intent on the game 
that he is easily approached. Sometimes 
he steals along a hillside and tries to catch 
the squirrel by a sudden pounce; but this 
method usually fails. When the squirrel 
dodges into its nearby burrow, new tactics 
are adopted; the bear immediately begins 
to dig, throwing out big tufts and clods at 
each stroke, using the left paw chiefly, and 
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tablished still farther up on Moller Bay. 
While hunting the country, a bear was 
sighted well up the mountain-side, and 
even at half a mile the glasses showed him 
to be a huge beast. By making a detour 
we came up within two hundred yards of 
our game, standing broadside to our aim. 
The first shot struck him in the shoulder. 
He roared with pain, reared, pawed the 
air, and then came cown on all-fours and 
charged us. When about 100 yards away 
our leader fired two shots, both bullets en- 
tering the skull above the eyes, and the 
big beast fell dead. Of the ten brown 








BEST BEAR COUNTRY IN ALASKA 
The Cross Indicates Approximate Locality Where the Big Bear Was Killed 


watching the hole intently all the time. 
While this is going on, the squirrel some- 
times runs out between the legs of the bear 
and makes for another hole. Possibly he 
is caught by a quick pounce. If he es- 
capes, excavations begin immediately at 
the new hole. The bear digs for a few 
strokes, and then stops to poke his nose 
into the hole and sniff. Finally his efforts 
are successful and the luckless squirrel is 
devoured. 

“On the last of May we were destined 
to bring down the 1,600-pound brown bear, 
the largest ever taken on the Alaskan 
Peninsula, and the record-breaking speci- 
men of the world. A new camp was es- 


bears secured by the expedition at Moller 
Bay, nine were of the species Ursus Mer- 
riami (Allen), and one, the big fellow, 
Ursus dalli gyas (Merriam). The two 
species proved to be readily distinguishable 
by both cranial and external characteris- 
tics. 

Incidentally, I may say that the Alas- 
kan Peninsula, south of Behring Sea, is 
the habitat of the largest brown bears in 
the world, and likewise the best region for 
their hunting in all America.” 

{An account of the killing of another 
remarkably large brown bear in this dis- 
trict will be published in the December 
issue.] 
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THE SPORT OF TAKING RECORD TROUT IN THE 
SWEEP OF TURBULENT AND DANGEROUS WATERS 


By R. T. 


ELDOM does it fall to the lot of a 
S fisherman to attain his ideal. This 

summer of 1909, I attained mine, in 
the catching of large rainbow trout in the 
Sault’ Ste. Marie, the great rapids of the 
St. Mary’s River, between “Soo,” Mich- 
igan, and “Soo,” Ontario. 

In former seasons, I enjoyed many 
wonderful fishing experiences. In one 
day, years ago, I hooked and landed, off 
Nantucket Island, five sharks that weighed 
approximately 400 pounds each. I have 
achieved the pinnacle of perfection of 
deep sea fishing on the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coasts and on the. Pacific Coast; have 
caught sea trout, grilse and majestic sal- 
mon on the fly in New Brunswick and 
Quebec, and have hooked and landed sev- 
enteen salmon in one day on the Skagit 
River in Washington. I have fished the 
best waters of Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Oregon, British Columbia and Alberta; 
also, have I six times voyaged to the Ni- 
pigon after speckled trout, and twice 
through the lake to the Albany River. I 
have fought the best fighters of the great 
mascalonge and the black bass of our 
Northern inland waters. These experi- 
ences, and many others, have warmed my 
heart and left pleasant and thrilling mem- 
ories. I would not lose a single one of 
them. But in none of these memorable 
experiences have stage setting, the actors 
and the play so “filled the bill,” has every- 
thing advantageous contributed to the 
sport, and has no drawback marred it, as 
in this summer’s outings, here described. 

Years ago, in 1876, as a boy, I spent 
some summer months at the Sault, and old 
John Bouchee guided me to several 
speckled trout in the big rapids. Subse- 
quently, for eight summers, I went again 
to the Sault in June, and fought great 
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fights with lake and speckled trout in the 
swift water; and few Junes thereafter, up 
to 1900, passed without finding me there 
for a longer or shorter stay—often going 
tu, or coming from, more northern waters. 
Since 1900, I made the mistake of going 
farther and faring worse—oh, much 
worse !—for, in the meantime, since 1897, 
Uncle Sam has been doing things to the 
Sault, and a fine government hatchery has 
been adding hundreds of thousands of lit- 
tle rainbows annually to these wonderful 
rapids. 

On June 17, 1909, I descended, much 
the worse for winter wear, from the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Limited at the new 
station, opposite the locks, Sault Ste. 
Marie. A brilliant, brass-bound auto-bus 
transported me to the pleasant Park Hotel. 
My first impressions were very unfavor- 
abl-. In the distance loomed great steel 
works, huge carbide works and colossal 
pulp mills; factories buzzed; monster 
steel steamers, 600 feet long, laden with 
iron ore and grain, churned the nearby 
waters; electric cars whizzed by the door; 
and an atmosphere of active commerce 
pervaded the immediate environment, to 
the detriment of the otherwise sunshiny, 
ozone-filled, pine-laden, cool, clear Lake 
Superior air. With gritting teeth, I mut- 
tered to myself “No fish!” 

Through the Government Park to the 
old shore line, and again advancing civ- 
ilization and commercial progress thrust 
themselves upon me, in that the govern- 
ment is building a third and larger lock 
along the American side, where the great 
trout once sported, and dynamite at fre- 
quent intervals rends rocks and atmos- 
phere with noise and shock. Again, I 
said: “Of course, no fish.” But the 
breezes bore the tonic of the North, and 
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the cool breath and music of the white 
miles of rapids, and nearby canoes in the 
canal, and attendant Indian pilots lured 
me on, and again, as oft aforetime, I was 
engaging boat and guides. And fortune 
favored me, for I chose Alex Cadreau and 
Michael Bonno, French-Canadian  In- 
dians—papooses when I first came to the 
Sault—and their 30-foot canoe, Rough 
Rider. And Alex said: “Sure, there big 
trout in the rapids. Nobody fished them 
this year.” And more buoyantly, I went 
back to the hotel to put some rods to- 
gether, and to unpack togs and tackle. 
Suffice it to say of this June fishing that 
in one week, from 
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again only in the afternoon, I caught 
twenty-three rainbows and_ seventeen 
speckled trout. This fishing was limited 
to the Canadian side, owing to expiration, 
on August 15th, of the Michigan open sea- 
son. The total weight of the twenty-three 
rainbows was 171 pounds, and the largest, 
the record rainbow for rod and line in 
the Province of Ontario, weighed 14 
pounds. 

The total weight of the fifty rainbow 
trout that I caught on my three trips was 
351 pounds, or just over 7 pounds aver- 
age. My best day’s catch was made Au- 
gust 28, 1909, when, between 2:30 p.m. 

and 6:30 p.m, I 





June 17th to 24th, I 
captured thirty lake 
trout weighing from 
3 to 16 pounds, 
twenty-four speckled 
trout from 2 to 6% 
pounds and—reason 
for this story — five 
rainbow trout weigh- 
ing 5%, 6, 6%, 6% 
and 8% pounds, all 
on light tackle. Some 
of the speckled trout 











caught four rainbow 
trout and five spec- 
kled trout, with a 
total weight of 40 
pounds. This catch 
included rainbows of 
the following 
weights: 13°54, 634, 
6% and 6 pounds. I 
fished nearly every 
afternoon from 2:30 
until evening, stand- 
ing in the canoe, held 








were taken on the 
fly, but most on arti- 
ficial minnow and 
Colorado spinner. 
On this trip, I saw 
many thousands of large rainbow trout 
en the spawning beds, only an odd 
fish being yet in the rapids. I lost 
nearly all the rainbow trout that struck, 
owing to too light tackle, too short lines 
and too small hooks. 

On July 23d I arrived again at the 
Sault, this time equipped with steel cast- 
ing rods, 100-yard casting reels, numer- 
ous silk casting lines, and very numerous 
artificial minnows, equipped with large 
and strong hooks. In the week from July 
23d to 30th, fishing in the afternoon only, 
I caught twenty-two rainbow trout that 
weighed 147 pounds, and twenty-one 


speckled trout that weighed 63 pounds. 
The largest rainbows weighed 10%, 10, 
9%, 8% and 8% pounds. The smallest 
rainbow weighed 4% pounds. 

On my third trip to the Sault, for the 
ten days ending August 3oth, fishing 


RAINBOWS (MALE AND FEMALE) 


The lower fish weighed 14 pounds and measured 
80% inches—largest ever taken in On- 
tario on rod and reel line. 


in the rapids by poles 
or anchor, with five 
rods before me, dif- 
ferently equipped, 
and came in after 
sunset, gloriously tired, to display my 
magnificent fish in the hotel lobby, enjoy 
a comfortable bath and rub-down, a splen- 
didly cooked monster trout for dinner, a 
restful pipe, and in bed by nine o’clock, to 
sleep soundly in that cool, Northern cli- 
mate until ten o’clock the next day, and 
awake to another trout for breakfast and 
eager expectation of more and better sport. 

Of the rapids, I can only say that no fish- 
ing environment of my earlier experiences 
has equaled them. Green pools hundreds 
of feet long; great rocks, rapid races, 
and thundering surges, where an upset 
canoe spelled Eternity; rapids, such that 
a great fish, hooked near the top, often 
meant a forced descent through a mile of 
plunging peril; until far below, behind a 
rock, in less swift water, the big beauty 
could be coaxed and reeled near enough 
to net. With these fish, also, nothing in 

















PROFITABLE RAINBOW CHASING 


my experience can compare. A _ seven- 
pound rainbow trout in these waters 
strikes like a thunderbolt, usually leaping 
clear of the water from three to ten times, 
and always making off downstream like 
an army mule, on the end of the line, for 
a forty minutes’ desperate battle. In 
spite of my deadly 
tackle, many more got 
away than I caught, 
usually because, being 
hooked only in the lips 
from the quick strike, 
their weight and activ- 
ity in the swift water 
tore the barb through 
the soft sides of the 
mouth. For beauty, in 
my judgment, no game 
fish can equal the rain- 
bow, and for table qual- 
ities, from that cold 
water, he surpasses all 
salmon and other trout. 
We all agreed that, 
side by side, a five- 
pound rainbow was 
even better than a five- 
pound speckled trout. 

Of my guides, Alex 
and Michael, I cannot 
say enough. To their 
skill with the poles, 
paddles and anchor, I 
owe much of my pleas- 
ure and all of my safe- 
ty. They enabled me 
to fish pools in these 
_rapids never before 

fished by man, and 
their alertness, ingenu- 
ity and strength dou- 
bled the effectiveness 
of my work and quad- 
rupled the joy of the sport. It was worth 
the whole trip to see those men handle 
the canoe, and never once did they by 
carelessness or recklessness put me in any 
real danger. 

This fishing is simply superb. It makes 
any salmon fishing look and feel almost 
like pike fishing. These big rainbows are 
spiral steel springs for strength and elu- 
siveness, chain lightning for swiftness, 
bull-dogs for grit and staying qualities, 





A 614-POUND SPECKLED TROUT 
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and for beauty—well, they are truly rain- 
bows. And I have been let loose for a 
season, practically alone in this almost 
unknown, priceless, fisherman’s paradise. 
Barely twenty rainbows were caught by 
everybody else there, and most of these 
by my companions. Even the natives, 
with this sport, perhaps 
the best in the country, 
at their front doors, be- 
yond wetting a few 
flies from the shore, do 
not fish. 

The area is limited to 
less than two miles of 
rapids, and four canoes, 
two on the American 
side and two on the 
Canadian, would be 
about the limit for an 
afternoon. The fish, I 
should say, are unlim- 
ited. « There are thou- 
sands there, and no pos- 
sible amount of rod and 
line work will ever 
make any impression on 
their number. They are 
prolific, are augmented 
by hundreds of thou- 
sands annually from the 
hatchery, and have an 
abundance of food. 
Their number and size 
should very rapidly in- 
crease. One rainbow 
that weighed 17 pounds 
was caught there in a 
net, in 1906. I have 
seen, hooked and lost 
several that we  be- 
lieved might weigh 20 
1909 pounds. It is quite pos- 

sible that there are 
rainbows near the foot of the rapids that 
will weigh 30 pounds. It is probable that 
these large fish found their way there 
from the Ausable, or other earlier stocked 
Michigan streams. They seem too large 
for fish hatched since 1897. These rain- 
bow trout are extremely shy and difficult 
to lure. .There are undoubtedly dozens, 
if not hundreds, of great trout in the large 
pools, but I failed ever to get a second 
fish out of any pool on the same day. 
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Only once, I believe, did a rainbow strike 
within fifty feet of the canoe. Generally 
the strike was from seventy-five to 150 
feet away. Any pool into which the canoe 
stuck even its nose was spoiled for that 
day’s fishing. 

This water is too big for effective fly- 
fishing, but large flies floated down, over 
and around the pools, would be readily 
taken by the large fish. By this method, 
it is impossible to reach some of the best 
outer pools, but on a strong fly-rod or sal- 
mon rod, a fight in this water, with an 
eight-pound to twelve-pound rainbow, 
would be something to remember. The 
principal objection to the use of the fly 
lies in the fact that only the American or 
Canadian side can be fished in one after- 
noon, and each side is limited to a series 
of pools, more or less consecutive, along 
or near the shore. A large fish, hooked at 
the top of the rapids, will carry the canoe 
down through all the fishing on that side, 
and will spoil most of the afternoon’s 
sport. In addition, only a small portion 
of the rapids is reachable by canoe, and 
in certain parts, the water is too deep and 
swift to permit of holding the canoe by 
poles or anchor. In certain other parts, 
very swift and dangerous rapids are bor- 
dered by great rocks and shallow pools, 
down which the canoe must go very slow- 
ly and carefully. A large fish, on a rod, 
will almost certainly go into water where 
the canoe must shoot the rapids, perhaps 
down a quarter of a mile or more, and the 
trout, stopping behind a rock, must be 
lost; or he will get into swift water, and 
sweep down a quarter of a mile, while the 
canoe is being let down with the poles. 

I am, by instinct and training, a fly- 
fisherman, and would rather catch a two- 
pound fish on light tackle than a twenty- 
pounder on heavy; but after many expe- 
riences like the above, and the loss of 
many fine fish and much tackle, usually 
with yards of line left hanging from the 
fishes’ jaws, I abandoned this plan for a 
sterner, but, perhaps on the whole, a more 
merciful method. I used six and one-half 
feet Bristol and Imperial steel rods, with 
large agate guides; 100-yard Take Down 
quadruple multiplying reels; seventy-five 
yards of bed line on the spool, and fifty- 
yard lengths of “Natchaug” and “King- 


fisher” No. 5 and No. 6 fine braided silk 
casting lines, ounce sinker, swivels, and 
artificial or natural minnows. The natu- 
ral minnow, on two hooks, with a large 
hook below, is the best. On the single 
hook, the natural minnow was _ usually 
thrown off after a few long casts, and the 
fish, after being hooked, was usually off 
after five minutes or less. The objectior 
to all artificial minnows, with many hooks 
is that the active giant fish, struggling in 
the net, produces a tangle that may take 
an hour to unravel. The advantage of 
the fifty-yard top lines is that they can be 
reversed, and, if kinked, untwisted. 

The best results were obtained by ac- 
curately casting the lure above the head 
of the pool in rapid water, usually seventy- 
five to 150 feet across the current, and 
often above the canoe. Then, as the lure 
was swept downward toward the pool, the 
line was reeled until the lure was guided 
into the top or side of the pool, simulating 
a live minnow floating or swimming down- 
stream. The hungry rainbow, lying in 
wait behind the rocks near the head of the 
pool, would rise superbly, and strike soon, 
swift and sure, usually leaping at least 
three times in rapid succession, with 
utterly resistless short rushes and more 
leaps, and then a series of runs down- 
stream, that nothing could stop or check. 

Frequently the fight of a large fish 
lasted forty-five minutes, and when it was 
over, I was completely winded, arm, back 
and leg weary, and glad to sit down and 
rest a bit. It may seem a pity to take 
such magnificent fish on such deadly 
tackle, but when one sees this surging 
water at close quarters, and feels the 
weight of such fish in that current—fish 
that at times must be stopped—or when 
one, after an afternoon, has succeeded 
only in hooking and losing a half dozen 
precious treasures, he comes to feel that, 
as the fish has all the advantage, there is 
no call for mercy. 

I have had most magnificent sport, and 
God willing, another year will see me again 
with Alex and Michael and the Rough 
Rider, and I will try them again, for a 
while anyway, with salmon rod and flies. 
And may I break another record with— 
oh, consummation devoutly to be wished! 
—perhaps a twenty-pounder ! 














Dick Brinsley, Ranchman 
By S. D. Barnes 


III.—ECHOES OF YESTERDAY 


ern cattle coun- 

try it occasion- 
ally chances that 
the summer drouth 
and heat continue 
until winter is real- 
ly overdue, then 
ending with an icy 
blizzard that chills 
every particle of 
life out of the 
parched grass and brings starvation to 
the stock on ranches where no provi- 
sion has been made for such emer- 
gencies. A season of this sort would 
have brought disaster to my own little 
herd of calves and yearlings since, in my 
inexperience, I gave no thought to the 
necessity of “haying” until the time for 
such work had passed. But, fortunately, 
the fall rains set in early in October, the 
grass took on new life, and grew with all 
the luxuriance of springtime, and Brins- 
ley assured me that the range would af- 
ford ample subsistence throughout the 
winter. 

“There'll be plenty of warm days in 
February, an’ this old grass’ll shelter the 
new till it gits a start. A wet winter 
means fat beef, an’ lots of draw poker an’ 
whiskey at the end of the drive next spring 
—or that’s what it used to mean. Say! 
You hit this country years too late to see 
anything. Talk about excitement an’ fun! 
In the old trail days things happened, be- 
cause they couldn’t help it. Take a dozen 
or twenty men that have been drivin’ an’ 
holdin’ cattle, day an’ night, for three 
months, give ’em a roll of money an’ turn 
‘em free in town, an’ you couldn’t pry ’em 
loose from cards an’ whiskey with a fence- 
rail. But it was all straight an’ fair—the 
best hand won, and the hardest head got 
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the last drink. There was men in them 
days.” 

A favorite subject with the old ranch- 
man was the degeneracy of the present 
times. It seemed to matter not at all how 
a conversation commenced, the drift would 
bring him around to a consideration of 
so-called men who were deficient in the 
most essential attribute of manliness—not 
courage, as I understood the word, but 
rather the reckless disdain of peril which 
accepts risks wholly for their own sake. 
And, occasionally, he would even suggest 
that examples of the class criticised might 
be found without going beyond present 
company. He seemed to like both Vane 
and myself, and would usually ride over to 
inquire the reason if a day passed without 
our visiting him; but his eyes were still 
keenly open to our faults—and apparently 
these were many. Usually the English- 
man would permit such slurs to pass un- 
challenged, and his remarks in the present 
instance were doubtless made without 
thought of starting an argument. 

“It’s pretty much the same with men the 
world over, don’t you know. Take sailors 
on shore leave, or a lot of soldiers just in 
from a long campaign, or gold miners 
down from the diggings with a pocketful 
of dust—the younger, more reckless ones 
set the pace that the rest follow.” 

“If they’ve got sand to hit and hold the 
gait,” snapped the old man, “which lots of 
em hain’t, these days.” 

“Some lack the inclination,” replied 
Vane; “it’s a matter of young blood, don’t 
you know. Now, take a man of your 
a Qe” 

“Me? Gittin’ too old, am I? Think 
you can see a yaller streak under the gray 
hair, eh? Better run around over the 
country a bit, an’ ask folks what they know 
about Dick Brinsley in his old age. I’m 
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tellin’ you right now that half my wrinkles 
are from grievin’ over the chances for fun 
that I missed twenty years ago—afore 
dude Englishmen an’ Easterners crowded 
all the real live men off the range. What 
have you fellers got in sight for this after- 
noon? Want to take a ride?” 

We were just then willing to do any- 
thing offering a chance to get away from 
this disagreeable subject. Brinsley was 
always irritable, and we were getting 
somewhat accustomed to his displays of 
temper; but the present argument had de- 
veloped along delicate lines. A serious 
difficulty with the old man was not to be 
considered, and a reflection upon his cour- 
age was the one thing most likely to lead 
to it. I wonder now that our suspicions 
were not aroused by his sudden abandon- 
ment of the discussion. 

In the days when there really was a 
Southwestern frontier, all men carried 
weapons at their belts. As counties were 
carved out of wild country, and law and 
order established beyond question, as a 
first acknowledgment of changed condi- 
tions the revolvers of alli law-abiding citi- 
zens were slipped out of their holsters and 
out of sight. It was hard on pockets, for 
a .45 Colt or Smith & Wesson weighs in 
the neighborhood of two pounds; but a 
spirit of friendship toward the sheriff and 
his deputies forbade offending their vision 
with an obtrusively displayed battery. At 
first—for a year, or a dozen years, de- 
pending on how speedily the country “set- 
tled up’—the pistols were pocketed only 
when their owners appeared in public; on 
the ranch, round-up or trail they were 
still belted on, the continual warfare 
against wolves and other “varmints” being 
sufficient excuse for their carriage, while 
the officers were considerately blind to un- 
lawful practices of which they wholly ap- 
proved. Later, as the newcomers became 
more numerous than the original settlers, 
popular sentiment swung toward lighter 
guns, shorter barrels and stronger pockets, 
and men wore coats in summer who had 
formerly contented themselves in midwin- 
ter with an extra shirt—or perhaps two. 
The polite fiction that all men were un- 
armed held good only in the case of recent 
arrival from the older states, and not al- 
ways with these until they had been long 
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enough in the country to rid themselves of 
the first vague feeling of insecurity. Or- 
dinarily both Vane and I carried revolvers 
on our little trips away from the ranch, but 
on this particular occasion, probably be- 
cause of our hurry to accept Brinsley’s 
waving of the olive. branch, we rode away 
unarmed. 

At first we thought very little concern- 
ing our possible destination. It was the 
second hour of the afternoon, our horses 
were fresh, and could cover a lot of 
ground before night, and we would ulti- 
mately draw rein at Brinsley’s ranch in 
time to enjoy a supper of Miss Brinsley’s 
own preparing. That was the way I had 
figured out the prospects, and Vane’s med- 
itations were probably along similar lines. 
But old Dick led us by the shortest route 
to the northwest corner of his ranch, and 
started up the main road toward Flat 
Creek City. 

“T’ve got news of a bunch of yearlin’s 
that broke pasture a few weeks back,” he 
told us, in way of explanation. “Say! It 
was sure funny about that ‘Big Dipper’ 
calf. Coal black, with seven white spots 
cn one side, jest like the stars in the ‘dip- 
per. When it come up missin’, I knew 
that whoever stole that calf would have to 
burn or bury the hide, or I’d have my rope 
on him inside of a month. So I jest put a 
few of the boys wise, an’ set back an’ 
waited. This mornin’, Ben Johnson brung 
me the news from Rozumstine, the Jew 
storekeeper up at Flat Creek, that some 
feller brung in the hide an’ swapped it for 
dry goods.” 

“Pretty decent of Rosenstein, don’t you 
know,” interjected Vane. “I’ve known 
some storekeepers of different religion 
who would have thought twice before 
peaching on a customer. But it’s twenty- 
odd miles to Flat Creek City.” 

“We'll make it in a couple of hours,” 
grunted Brinsley. “Smith, I’ve been 
thinkin’ a lot about buildin’ a better house 
—jest for the gal’s sake—an’ maybe buy- 
in’ her a new pianner an’ a chunk of a 
ottermobeel. Did you ever do much archy- 
teck work on paper?” 

It required an effort to confess that the 
planning of buildings was more in Vane’s 
line than my own. To this day I am not 
sure that Brinsley did not bring up the 
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subject merely for the pleasure of observ- 
ing my discomfiture, but it was then ap- 
parently to hold our attention and fore- 
stall possible objections to the long ride he 
had planned for us. At any rate, the Eng- 
lishman arose to the occasion, and for 
fifteen miles mine was the pleasure of lis- 
tening to his discourse on the comparative 
advantages of one and two-story houses, 
hipped or gabled roofs, porches and veran- 
das, and clapboard or shingled walls. As 
a natural consequence of so much talk, we 
were an hour behind Brinsley’s schedule 
when we finally rode into Flat Creek and 
dismounted before the “Dry Goods Em- 
porium” of Aaron Rosenstein. But from 
that minute events moved rapidly enough 
to satisfy the most critical. 

The half-dried hide shown us by Aaron 
was unquestionably that of the “Big Dip- 
per” calf—there couldn’t have been two 
animals marked so exactly to imitate the 
constellation. And with it there were 
others, as many in number as the young 
cattle Brinsley had lost, and further agree- 
ing with his recollection of ground colors 
and spots—four “yearling” skins, all told, 
and worth perhaps a dollar each. 

Rosenstein whispered something in the 
ranchman’s ear, watching Vane and me 
suspiciously meanwhile. 

“You'll swear to it?” queried Brinsley. 

“Ven te shudge asks me.” 

The reply evidenced an amazing igno- 
rance of court procedure in criminal cases, 
which we duly placed to Rosenstein’s 
credit. 

“That’s a plenty,’ announced the old 
man grimly. “Fellers, you can stay with 
me, or go back to the ranch. Old Dick 
has bizness in town.” 

We both voiced our decision to remain, 
and almost immediately ‘regretted doing 
so; for Brinsley walked direct to the mid- 
dle of the street, waved his hat for atten- 
tion—and “hollered.” I was surprised at 
the strength and volume of that war 
whoop, and at. the burst of eloquence 
which followed it. He called upon the 
town at large to take note that he was the 
best little man: in Flat- Creek; that he 
weighed u ton, and every ounce of it pure 
fight; that he was phenomenally wide be- 
tween the eyes; and had never been cur- 
ried below:the. knees. Those desirous of 
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becoming more intimately acquainted were 
cordially invited to “raise a smoke.” It 
was really a remarkable exhibition for a 
man of his age, and I mentally echoed 
Vane’s murmured, “’Pon my soul, don’t 
you know!” 

Presently a man disengaged himself 
from the gathering throng and sauntered 
toward our friend. A revolver was belted 
loosely on his hip, and a broad silver star 
on a background of blue flannel shirt at- 
tested his right to carry such an arm. 

“That you howlin’ jest now, Uncle 
Dick?” he inquired pleasantly. 

“Your ears ain’t so big fer nothin’, Bill 
Crane. Can’t I holler—if I can git my 
mouth off? It ain’t Sunday, an’ thar’s no 
big meetin’ goin’ on. This is my time to 
howl; an’ if your old daddy was alive, he 
would be right out here in the big road 
helpin’ me. Don’t you reckon you could 
squall a little?” 

Crane grinned weakly, but did not seem 
altogether at his ease. His lips were 
twitching nervously, and his eyes were on 
Brinsley’s hands, instead of meeting the 
old man’s gaze. Apparently he dreaded 
the outcome of the next few minutes. 

“We've always been good friends, 
Brinsley,” said he, “an’ I know you don’t 
mean a bit of harm. It would be all right 
with me if you hollered yourself hoarse ; 
but law is law, an’ it happens that the 
sheriff of the county is right here to keep 
cases on me if I weaken.” 

“What? Is Dodson in town? Better ’n 
better. Show him to me. What’s the use 
of monkeyin’ with Flat Creek, when I can 
put the hull county in my war bag? Run 
along, little man, an’ I'll see you later.” 

The marshal grinned again, and seemed 
to breathe more freely. Vane started to 
register a protest against the old man’s 
unseemly behavior, but I nudged him to 
follow on in silence. Brinsley’s pretense 
of drunken recklessness meant something 
more than an attempt to show us green- 
horns how “bad” an old man could be if 
so inclined. Plainly there were interest- 
ing developments to follow, and it was not 
for me to interfere with his little game, 
whatever it might chance to be. 

A dozen men started to follow us down 
the strzet, but Crane waved them back. 
As we entered the Gold Dollar saloon I 
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glanced over my shoulder and saw them 
lining up on the sidewalk across the 
street. Every man of them knew Dick 
Brinsley, most of them were his friends, 
and I fancied that the atmosphere was 
heavy with impending trouble in case he 
resisted arrest. 

The room had but few occupants. In 
one corner two men sat at a table with a 
pack of cards between them. They were 
coatless, and hatless, their clothing the 
worse for recent hard service, and had 
in general the appearance of men resting 
after a long jaunt through exceedingly 
rough country. 

“There’s Dodson an’ his deputy,” said 
Brinsley. “Hello, Dod, old man! Bizness 
in the sheriff line must be slack, when you 
git down to playin’ seven-up for the 
drinks. Not much like the old days, when 
a feller had to stay out if he couldn’t 
stand a dollar a chip. Say! what’s the 
matter with facin’ a white man for a few 
hands? Gimme that chair, Don Sancho 
Pedro de Big Casino, an’ let two gentle- 
men lock horns for the champeenship.” 
The man addressed looked up with a 
scowl, his dark face explaining the ranch- 
man’s words. There was Spanish-Indian 
blood in his veins, and it was boiling. 
“The man must be sober who would 
play with the sheriff,’ he said, with a 
wolfish smile. “Barkeeper, give this man 
a drink—I will pay.” 

The tone was sufficient insult, without 
the words. Dodson, one of those smooth- 
faced, beardless men whose age defies con- 
jecture within a score of years, scented 
coming trouble and chose the rdle of me- 
diator. 

“Garcia finds a seat mighty comfortable, 
after a twenty-hour chase through the 
chaparral. Besides which, we lost our 
man—outrid us from start to finish. Set 
here, Dick; I'll git another cheer.” 
Brinsley accepted the proffered seat, 
much to my surprise. But his next words 
were explanatory: “T’other one looks 
softer an’ easier—an’ the Greaser aims to 
git up, any way.” 

Though I was looking directly at Brins- 
ley, my eyes were too slow to follow his 
hands. At one instant they were toying 
with the cards; the next, each gripped a 
revolver. His elbows were planted on the 
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table, and both men were threatened with 
a peril that they were not slow to under- 
stand. 

But though Dodson’s hands were lifted 
as high as the Mexican’s, it somehow ap- 
peared to me that his exaggerated expres- 
sion of terror was belied by a covert twin- 
kle in deeply-set blue eyes. 

“Don’t move the least little mite,” said 
Brinsley quietly. “I’m not mad at you 
fellers, but when I git the drop on a man, 
I make it stick. Dodson knows that, from 
away back. Don’t you, Dodson?” 

“I’m a good Injun, Dick,” grinned the 
sheriff. ‘We were friends in the old days, 
before this sort of foolishness went out of 
fashion; and havin’ watched your gun 
play on sev’ral occasions—but never from 
this end of the gun—I am prepared to 
dance as long as you fiddle. Anything 
wrong betwixt us two?” 

“Not a thing, Mat; I’d vote for you 
ag’in ter-morrer. But do you think that 
your Greaser deputy could pull his gun 
before I’d have a hunk of lead slipped 
through him? I’m askin’ out’n pure curi- 
osity.” 

“He’d be a fool to try it—for I’d plug 
him if you didn’t, Brinsley.” 

“And how about Bill Crane?” 

It all happened in a flash. Both weapons 
were swung to the left, bearing directly 
upon the marshal’s big star. The Mexi- 
can, prompt to accept the opportunity, 
snatched his own revolver from its scab- 
bard, and the next instant was face-down 
on the floor, with the Englishman crouched 
upon his shoulders. And the sheriff never 
lifted a finger to prevent or interfere, nor 
had Brinsley shown the slightest interest 
in this little side play. “I’m askin’ you, 
Mat,” he intoned colorlessly, “whether 
Crane is at present in a fix to enforce the 
town laws ag’in’ hollerin’ an’ the display 
of six-pistols?” 

“Not at this minnit,” responded Dodson, 
stooping to pick up his deputy’s revolver. 

Vane ran his hands searchingly over 
the Mexican’s clothing, and then permitted 
him to arise. 

“As a marshal of the growin’ an’ pros- 
perous city of Flat Creek,” continued 
Brinsley, “I consider Bill Crane to be con- 
siderably on the blink. The office wouldn’t 
keep him in whiskey an’ terbacker, an’ 
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what does he do but steal four of my 
yearlin’s an’ butcher ’em for the hotel. 
Rozumstine will sw’ar he sold him the 
hides—an’ it was easy done, bein’ that 
Bill’s home ranch is jest across the ridge 
from mine. Pull off his gun, Mat—I’ve 
got a clear case an’ he goes over the road.” 
Crane, trembling with terror, actually 
breathed a sigh of relief as he felt the 
sheriff's hands creep around his waist. 
Dodson eyed him curiously. “Men have 
different ways of lookin’ at things,” he 
said; “but give old Mat a wooden box 
before five years in the pen. I reckon 
you're through now, Dick?” 

“When I finish with t’other sheriff,” 
grimly responded Brinsley. “I didn’t kngw 
him at first glimpse, but his way of mixin’ 
in made me look the second time. ’Mem- 
ber when them three Mexicans killed an’ 
robbed the stage driver on the road west 
of Tascosa? Happened durin’ my last 
term in office. I got two of ’em, but——” 
This time I was before Vane. As the 
desperate Mexican dodged under Brins- 
ley’s arm and sprang toward the door, I 
brought my old football tactics into play 
and downed him with a low tackle. And 
then the crowd outside refused to be long- 
er denied—scorned to believe Dodson’s 
statement that assistance was not needed 
—swarmed in around us and lent willing 


You may talk to me of winter 

When the snow is white and deep; 
You may praise the balmy April, 
When the leaves begin to peer; 


When days are bright and clear, 
But, to me, the cool November 
Is the best in all the year. 


Then the frosted woods are painted 
With a rich and brilliant hue, 
That no painter, man or woman, 
Howe’er famous, ever knew; 
Then the deer lie in the uplands, 
Or drink from running streams, 
And sparkling in the smoky light 
The silvery river gleams. 


You may sing of “Good Old Summer Time,” 
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hands to the task of restraining our one 
unsubmissive prisoner. Crane, anxious to 
curry favor, actually clung like a leech 
to the Mexican all the way to the town 
calaboose, where they were locked in sep- 
arate cells. 

Flat Creek was seething with excite- 
ment. The natural trend of the crowd was 
toward the saloons, and Brinsley was the 
center of a jubilant throng of graybeards. 

“T'll take jest one drink with you, boys, 
an’ then I’m pullin’ for home. You see,” 
he continued, in a homely, matter-of-fact 
way, “Mamie is alone, an’ she don’t like to 
have me comin’ in tanked up. But I’ve 
sure enjoyed myself a lot. Seems like old 
times, don’t it, Dodson?” 

“Made me feel twenty years younger,” 
laughed the sheriff, “I knew there was 
somethin’ up your sleeve, when you winked 
an’ made that gun play, but I didn’t reckon 
you aimed to lock up all the other officers 
an’ leave me to handle these bloodthirsty 
Flat Creekers by my lonesome. Now, I’ve 
got to hunt up another deputy—an’ you 
say this Englishman ain’t a citizen. It’s a 
pity, for he’s about as quick an’ hanay as 
they make ’em.” 

Whereat Vane blushed quite prettily 
while I mentally recorded the fact that I 
was a long lap behind in our race for 
Mamie Brinsley’s favor. 


The Dick Brinsley Story in December 
“A HOLIDAY FROLIC” 


November 
By E. F. Dana 


With the mallard in the marshes 
And the partridge in the woods, 
The hunter should be happy— 
As he’s sure to “get the goods”— 
And at night around the camp-fire 
Can thrilling stories tell 
Of his mishaps, and of pleasures 
In marsh or woodland dell. 


And when back into the city 
With reluctance he must go, 
To resume the white man’s burden 
And to hustle for the “dough,” 
He can then recall with pleasure 
Those bright and frosty days, 
That he spent among the woodland 
In the cool November haze. 
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A Hail to the Hunter 


by Vidic: Fin 
(“Up In Maine.” Small, Maynard & Co., Boston.) 


Oh, we’re getting under cover, for the “sport” is on the way, 

ae bulge with ammunition, and he’s coming down to 
slay ; 

All his cartridges are loaded, and his trigger’s on the “half,” 

And vn the thing that rustles, from a deer to Jersey 
calf. 

He will shoot the foaming rapids, and he'll shoot the 
yearling bull. 

And the farmer in the bushes—why, he’ll fairly get 
pumped full. 7 

For the gunner is in earnest, he is coming down to kill, 

Shoot = first, and then inquire if he hurt you—yes, he 
will! 

For the average city feller, he has big game on the brain, 

And imagines in November there is nothing else in Maine! 

Therefore, some absorbed old farmer, cutting corn or 

pulling beans, 

Gets most mightily astonished with a bullet in his jeans, 

So, O, — scoot for cover, or get out your armor 
plate, 

Johnnie’s got his little rifle, and is swooping on the state. 

Oh, we’re learning, yes, we’re learning, and I’ll warn you 
now, my son, 

If you really mean to bore us, you must bring a bigger gun. 

For the farmers have decided they will take no further 
chance, 

And progressive country merchants carry armor-plated 
pants; 

Carry — of chain-plate metal, lines of coats all bullet- 
proof, 

And the helmets they are selling beat a Knight of Malta’s 
“roof.” 

So, I reckon that the farmers can proceed to get their crops, 

Yes, and chuckle while the bullet raps their trouser seats and stops; 

And the hissing double-B shot as they criss-cross over Maine 

Will excite no more attention than the patter of the rain. 

And the calf will fly a signal and the Jersey bull a sign, 

And the horse a painted banner, reading “Hoss; Don’t Shoot; He’s Mine!” 

And every fowl who wanders from the safety of the pen 

Will be taught to cackle shrilly, “Please don’t plug me; I’m a hen.” 
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Now with all these due precautions we are ready for the gang, 

We'll endure the harmless tumult of the rifles’ crack and bang, 

For we’re glad to have you with us—shoot the landscape full of holes; 
We will back our brand-new armor for to save our precious souls. 

O you feller in the city, those ’ere woods is full of fun, 

We've got on our iron trousers—so come up and bring your gun! 

















TWO SEASONS IN NEW BRUNSWICK 

I am something of an enthusiast in the 
matter of hunting, having for many years 
spent most of the hunting season in the 
forests after big game. I have been in the 
wilds of the Rocky Mountains six or eight 
times, and have many beautiful specimens 
of the chase. I had about made up my mind 
to settle down, and pay less attention to 
hunting and more to business; but any 
hunter knows that as soon as the season 
approaches a something gradually creeps into 
his brain and, somehow, all good resolutions 
to stay at home fade away and he wakes up 
to find himself in camp. So I found my- 
self, one day in September, 1906, busily pack- 
ing my trunk, preparatory to a hunting trip 
in New Brunswick. I had read a good deal 
about hunting in that far-away region and 
for five or six years had planned each fall 
to make a trip there, but failed, as my 
chum did not materialize at the proper time, 
and I disliked to go alone. This time I de- 
cided to go, if I had to go alone, but as I 
was about ready to start, two friends, both 
of whom were in poor health, decided to go 


with me for the double purpose of protect- _ 


ing me from danger and_ recuperating 
through that greatest of healers, the free 
air of Heaven. Neither of them had ever 
hunted big game. 

We went to Detroit, took the Grand Trunk 
train, and landed at Kingston, at the foot 
of Lake Ontario, the next morning at 6 
a.m. Here we took a steamer and had a 
delightful trip down the St. Lawrence, 
through the far-famed Thousand Islands and 
the famous and tefrible Duchene Rapids, 
where, rumor has it, a boat goes nine 
miles in as many minutes. We arrived in 
Montreal at dark, and the next day at noon 
took the Intercolonial to Doaktown, 
Northumberland County, New Brunswick, a 
beautiful little town on the Miramichi River. 
My guide, Frank Russell and his father, Wil- 
liam Russell, met us at the train. We were 
a little in advance of the open season, so 











stayed in Doaktown for a couple of days to 
get our licenses and also to recover from 
the effects of the poor water we drank in 
Montreal, which had made us ill. Satur- 
day morning we started for the woods and 
arrived at our destination about the middle 
of the afternoon. It was a delightful ride 
of about fifteen miles, most of the way 
through beautirul spruce timber and about 
ten miles down a road that had been turn- 
piked by the government some sixty or sev- 
enty years ago, and soon after fell into dis- 
use. Timber has gradually grown over it 
until barely room to drive a team remains. 
This road is perfectly straight and makes a 
beautiful drive. 

We camped about a mile from the bank of 
the Cains River. The guide had been there 
in advance and had a fine camp in readiness 
for us. Not feeling able to help unload the 
duffel, | walked off with my rifle to get out 
of the sight of work (a failing I have al- 
ways had). The guide objected to my go- 
ing away from the trail alone; so his father 
volunteered to go with me. We went for a 
little tramp in the hope of getting my legs 
unsnarled, as I still felt pretty shaky. Af- 
ter going a short distance I noticed that 
the guide was hunting, and at once caught 
the infection, and in a few moments felt 
as good as I ever did. After about forty 
minutes we sighted a splendid bull caribou, 
and although I could not get a good shot, 
being able to only dimly see his face in 
the brush, I fired. He staggered and nearly 
fell, but regained his balance and walked 
away. We followed his trail until he stopped 
bleeding, when, in spite of the fact that he 
did not run a step, we lost him, but after- 
wards found him a few rods away. I also 
shot a small caribou which proved to be 
very fine eating. 

One morning, a week later, I went out 
alone, as my guide was busy. After tramp- 
ing until about eleven o’clock, I sighted a 
fine bull moose. As soon as I could get a 
safe shot at him, I took advantage of it, 
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and had the good luck to shoot him through 
the heart. This did not seem to affect him, 
however, for he ran fiercely in my direction, 
while I just as fiercely worked the lever of 
my gun, wondering what the outcome would 
be. As soon as I could get another glimpse 
of him through the dense brush, I blazed 
away and broke his neck. He fell about 
three yards away from me. This bull was 
a dandy, being large all around in propor- 
tion, and having antlers that spread fifty- 
three inches. His weight was about 1,300 
pounds. Possibly some of the uninitiated 
may not think that it cost an effort to carry 
this bull’s head into camp, a distance of 
about two miles, but then it was worth the 
effort to me. 

Frank Russell is one of the most trusty, 
competent and faithful guides I ever hunted 
with. He never tired striving to make his 
guests feel at home and to give them an 
enjoyable hunt. We left with regret, all 
greatly improved in health and spirits, and 
fully intending to repeat the trip in the fall 
of 1907. When I was ready to start, how- 
ever, I again had no one to accompany 
me; so I coaxed my wife to go. She at 
last consented and persuaded a friend and 
his wife to come with us. This was a new 
departure in the hunting line, and the Mr. 
Man who kicks so hard, in the columns of 
the sporting journals, about taking his wife 
along, ought to have been one of our party. 
He would never again have had anything to 
say on the subject. Neither my friend 
nor the ladies hunted, but went merely to 
have an outing and to see what camp life 
was like. I secured the same guide I had 
the year before, Frank Russell, as I did not 
think he could be bettered. He fixed up the 
same camp, and we moved in on the 12th of 
October. As we crossed the Cains River, 
which was rather high, three or four very 
large salmon swam from under the wagon. 
This was something new to us, but as we 
had nothing to catch them with, we had to 
content ourselves watching the fish sport in 
the water. This was a source of great pleas- 
ure to the ladies, who went to the river 
nearly every day to watch them. In their 
dashes across the riffles when swimming over 
the long shoal, some of the very large ones 
would show nearly half of their bodies out 
of water. 

I hunted three weeks and had the good 
luck to shoot a fine caribou, with an antler- 
spread of twenty-eight and one-half inches, 
beam length thirty-three inches, and twenty 
points. I also had the good fortune to shoot 
a beautiful white deer. He was avery large 
buck, with eight points, and was the most 
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beautiful specimen I had ever seen. My 
guide had never before seen a white deer, 
though he had been in the woods all his life. 
None had been seen in the province for many 
years, and one can readily believe that I 
was especially elated over securing it. I 
had the head mounted, the hide made into a 
rug and the feet mounted with thermomerers. 
All together they make a very valuable ad- 
dition to my collection, and if any hunter 
who chances to read this wishes to see them 
and spend an enjoyable evening next winter, 
let him call on me and we will go to my 
den where we can swap yarns over a so- 
ciable pipe before the good old-fashioned 
Dutch fireplace—and I also promise to have 
some cider there or nearby. 


Ithaca, Mich. A. E. Barstow. 


GAME IN GUAM 

It may be of interest to your readers to 
know something about the game birds of 
Guam, although I hardly think anyone would 
come here for sport’s sake. The place is not 
what you could call teeming with game; but 
still one can have a good day’s shooting, pro- 
vided he does not mind walking and hot 
weather. In the rainy season, lasting from 
the first of May to the first of October, the 
rice fields are very wet and muddy. At this 
time plover and curlew shooting is at its best. 
Two species of plover may be found feeding 
in these fields, the golden plover being most 
plentiful and very easily obtained. Twenty 
or thirty may be bagged in a few hours by 
one gun, provided the hunter does not mind 
wading mud. Curlews are very scarce. Their 
feeding grounds are generally far out on the 
mud flats, by the seashore, where they can 
be on the outlook for enemies. They are ex- 
ceptionally shy and seldom come within gun- 
shot. One may be flushed from the rice 
fields now and again, but on very rare occa- 
sions. 

Ducks may also be obtained during this 
season. In the early morning and evening 
they come to the rice fields to feed, and by 
clever stalking one or two may be obtained. 
Although I have been here over two years 
and have done considerable shooting, I have 
only four to my credit. I have been told by 
the natives that they are plentiful in the riv- 
ers at all times; but have spent many weary 
hours, walking river banks almost to their 
sources, and have only once flushed a brace. 
It is a mystery to me where they hide them- 
selves during the hot hours of the day. As 
the wet season departs, the ducks and curlews 
entirely disappear. A few plover remain, and 
these become shy and hard to get. 

With the ripening of the rice, pigeons can 
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be seen flying around. They are swift of 
wing and afford fine sport. By good shoot- 
ing a fair bag can be procured in the course 
of a day, and they are splendid eating. They 
disappear when the rainy season comes. A 
species of wood pigeon is found in the woods 
all the year round. They live exclusively in 
trees and, on account of their green plumage, 
are very hard to detect, so very few are shot. 
I have also on one occasion flushed a wood- 
cock from the rice fields; but this is the only 
one I have ever seen here. Quail are found 
in small numbers. They were introduced by 
the Spaniards, and have deteriorated rapidly, 
becoming very small. 

The big game hunting is limited to deer, 
although I am told wild boars are to be seen 
among the hills. I have made several trips, 
and, not seeing any, have concluded the wild 
boar is somewhat of a myth. The natives 
hunt deer with dogs and shoot them with 
muskets loaded with nails, buckshot, iron, etc, 
As the deer are not protected by law, they 
are rapidly becoming extinct. 


Guam, Marianne Islands. A. G. Paget. 





THE INSATIATE MARKET GUNNER 

1 NoTICE FIELD AND STREAM has very little 
news from Louisiana; yet in my opinion it 
is one of our greatest game states. Out 
in the swamps are hundreds of deer, 
but they are extremely hard to get. The 
marshes Or cypress swamps are impassable 
except by small boats. There are also 
great numbers of mink, coon and possum 
and a few otter, and lots of Creoles make 
a living trapping and hunting them. Musk- 
rats abound all over the low ground, and 
the people are.just beginning to wake up 
te the fact that muskrat skins are valuable. 
Though they bring in the market only five to 
twenty cents each, one parish made $65,000 
off them last year, over 500,000 rats being 
killed. 

But the chief sports here are duck and 
goose shooting. The ducks arrive here 
about the 15th of October and remain un- 
til April. The huge deltas at the mouth 
of. the Mississippi afford a splendid rest- 
ing place for the ducks and geese after 
their long migration, and we have five 
solid months of good sport. Now, here 
comes the chief object of this letter. Peo- 
ple wonder why the birds are disappearing 
so rapidly. It’s because of the pot hunters, 
especially down South. Here is a sample 
of their work: Two friends and myself 
went to the mouth of the Mississippi for a 
duck hunt last Christmas. Finding a hunt- 
er there, we asked him to tell us of a likely 
place for the shooting. In reply he said 


the ducks had been plentiful up to a week 
before, but had been killed or driven off 
by pot hunters. A party of six with pump- 
guns and decoys had hunted day and night 
for three days, and had shipped to New 
Orleans 197 barrels of duck. The barrels 
each contain forty pairs of mallard—or 
“French duck,” as they are called here—or 
sixty and eighty pair of the common blue- 
bill and teal respectively. Reckoning on a 
low average of ninety ducks to a barrel, the 
total number would be 17,730. Think of the 
enormity of it—17,730 ducks killed in three 
days. Is it any wonder the birds are grow- 
ing scarce? 

Let brethren of the North join with us 
here in the South and try to stop this sort 
of thing. Otherwise, good-bye to the grand 
sport of duck hunting. 

One mighty good thing that the game 
commission did ‘last session was securing a 
license law. Residents pay $1.00; non-resi- 
dents are assessed $25. There were $90,000 
worth of licenses taken out and 7oo of the 


gunners licensed were people who make their 


living by hunting. 
New Orleans, La. Alfred Warriner. 


A SUCCESSFUL GUNNER 

I HAD counted the days which separated me 
from the time I had set for an outing in the 
woods and fields. My gun had been exam- 
ined, re-examined, thrown to the shoulder and 
balanced, until the little wife asked whether I 
was not afraid I would get up in my sleep and 
slip a shell into it, and shoot at some of the 
pictures of game I had hanging on the walls 
of my den. 

The promised morning at last arrived, and, 
in high spirits, I started for the four o’clock 
train. The moon was full, and high at that 
hour; the air crisp and bracing, with that 
snap that appeals only to the children of 
Mother Nature; the frost so heavy that it 
whitened the ground. After a two hours’ 
ride I reached the point from which I in- 
tended starting. Here I partook of a hot 
breakfast, the old pipe was lighted, and gun 
taken from its case. How the blood tingled 
as I set out across the fields, expecting every 
moment to see Mr. Cottontail make a dash. 
Over the little iron bridge, up the hill, 
through the gully, and then into the deep 
woods. How quiet everything was—not 
even could one’s footsteps be heard, because 
of the wet leaves, heavy with the frost. 
Here a giant oak; there a hemlock; beyond, 
a chestnut. Their grandeur could not but 
compel admiration; I stopped to drink in 
the beauty of the scene, and worshiped, as 
we who love the woods can worship. One 














THROUGH EIGHTEEN-INCH ICE 


cannot but be filled with the thought of how 
kind the Almighty is, to provide such beauti- 
ful spots for those who can find but a few 
days of the year for enjoying outdoor life. 

Again, I climbed the side of the gully, 
slipping now and then, and once sitting 
gracefully upon a soft wet spot of clay, 
which appeared to take delight in thoroughly 
saturating my trousers. Thence across a 
cornfield, at the edge of which I came across 
an elderly sportsman, accompanied by two 
friends and three hounds. His appearance 
at once impressed me, and I greeted him with 
the sportsman’s usual salutation of “What 
luck?” He was short, with enormous girth; 
a round, jolly, Teuton face; a long, white 
beard, and eyes that fairly danced with good 
nature. “Vell,” he replied, “ve got two rab- 
bits. De dogs chased one of dem all around 
der field und back to us. I shot at him 
twice, und missed him both barrels. Den 
der blamed fool sot right down in front of 
me, a leedle vays off, und wouldn’t move; 
so I gif him one barrel and he tumbled ofer. 
I tought he deserfed to be shot, if he vas 
fool enough to sit down in front of a man 
vat missed him twice. I guess der ain’t 
much rabbits arount here, but I don’d care. 
Ve’re oud for der sport. I ain’t shooting 
for my lifing; und ven a man does dat, he 
don’d should get someding” 

Here, brethren, is the whole idea in a nut- 
shell: the man who enjoys hunting, watch- 
ing his dogs, admiring their keen search for 
game, listening to their music when they 
have found it; or, if gunning for birds, is 
thrown into ecstasies over a beautiful point, 
caring not whether his bag be big, little, or 
nothing at all—that man is the sportsman 
pure, dyed-in-the-wool, the man we all ad- 
mire. 

My reader, you are doubtless wondering 
about the game. I didn’t shoot any—didn’t 
see any. Was I disappointed? No. Was I 
tired? A trifle. Was I happy? Yes! Had 
I not enjoyed a whole day in God’s clear, 
bright sunshine; breathed His pure, sweet- 
scented air; feasted my eyes on the beautiful 
specimens of His handiwork? Why should 
I have felt anything but satisfied and happy? 

I returned home, reaching there after 
Junior’s bedtime. However, as I came in, a 
little eager voice sounded from upstairs in 
this strain: “Papa, what did you shoot?” 
When I replied: “Nothing, boy,” he said: 
“T’m so sorry!” Then it was up to papa to 
explain why he should not be sorry; and 
some day I hope, when he has become old 
enough to own a gun, and to hunt, he will 
have had instilled in his mind the principle 
of the old German sportsman, who, though 
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we may perhaps never meet again on this 
green earth, commands my respect and ad- 
miration. H. P. Weissgerber. 





THROUGH EIGHTEEN-INCH ICE 

Here is an incident which ought to go on 
record. My authorities are two old-time Adi- 
rondack men, John Holland and Joseph Pot- 
ter, of Blue Mountain Lake, both of whom I 
have known for many years: 

The winter of 1875 had been unusually se- 
vere in the Adirondacks—snow seven feet 
deep on the level, and one drift measured 
fourteen feet in depth. On May 2oth of that 
year teams were still using the winter road 
across the lake, but there were signs that the 
ice would not last much longer. That day a 
man with a span of large horses brought 
some goods up for a log house Holland was 
building. After dinner he started in a hurry 
down the lakes, although warned to proceed 
carefully, on account of the evidently un- 
sound condition of the ice. Leaving Blue 
Mountain Lake he started across Eagle Lake, 
when the ice gave way and his horses sank in 
the deep water. Excepting the driver of a 
team following him, the only men in the vi- 
cinity were at the eastern end of Blue Moun- 
tain Lake, some three miles away. Springing 
to his horses’ heads, he held them above 
water and shouted lustily for help. The 
driver some distance behind heard him and 
ran back towards Holland’s calling for help. 
Holland heard the cries a long way off, and 
suspecting the difficulty, seized a long rope 
and ran. Others, including Potter, followed, 
but Holland outran them all. They arrived in 
time to rescue the horses. The ice was about 
eighteen inches thick where the horses broke 
through, but, being soft and porous, could not 
sustain their weight. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A PROSE POEM 

HomeEwanrb), in the evening light, the weary 
sportsman fares. The screech owl loudly 
welcomes the night, and the crow his griev- 
ance airs. Heavy his heart, the feet are lame 
of him who toileth ahead, for he goeth home 
devoid of game—but the owl and crow are 
fed. The lone mother quail calls no more, 
for she called so long in vain, bringing her 
enemies by the score to her barbed wire nest 
in the lane. The grim old grouse sits mourn- 
fully by—he’s the last of a healthy race, but 
his drumsticks were broken by Tom Cat sly, 
and he cannot stand the pace. Poor Mrs. 
Rabbit is mourning her young while old Mr. 
Hawk’s looking sleek; her’s not the only 
heart that’s wrung by greedy talon and beak. 

Chicago, Ills. Harry G. Fuller. 


J.C. Allen. 
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WITH DOGS AND CAMERA 

(See illustration, page 615.) 
HEREWITH a few pictures, the result of a 
recent hunt in which my only weapon was 
a camera. The two dogs are my own, a 
setter and a pointer, Don and Jack. They 
may not be the very best, but you can bet 
your last simoleon they are good hunters 
and well bred. Exactly what one is ex- 
pected to say about his dogs, I know; but 
it is strictly true in this case. This will be 
the third season for Don, the setter. He is 
fairly well broken, and is considered the best 
behaved dog afield in this community. Can’t 
say, however, that every sportsman in the 
community knows just what to expect of a 
dog. He finds ’em and holds ’em, and re- 
trieves well, which is about all the aver- 

a 

age hunter demands of his dog. Jack is 
just past a year old, but you will notice that 
his “stands” are good and “classy.” He 
covers a great deal of ground, quarters it 
well, and retrieves ’em all. Both were 
trained by the Haberlein system, with the 
force collar. They hunt well together, and 
are as good a brace as any one would care 
to shoot over, 
Last year was our first in Louisiana un- 
der the game warden system. So far as I 
am informed, the majority of sportsmen are 
delighted with the change, and, in fact, 
would long ago have welcomed any depar- 
ture that promised a betterment of condi- 
tions. I regret to say, however, that there 
has been no little opposition from the people 
at large and the state press. The people do 
not seem to realize that the chief aim of the 
game commission is the preservation and 
propagation of the game, fish and useful 
birds. The commission is striving to make 
plain its purpose, a change of sentiment can 
be noticed in some communities, and much 
good has already been accomplished. An 
educational campaign was inaugurated by 
Frank M. Miller, president of the commis- 
sion, who lectured in the various towns, il- 
justrating his discourse with lantern slides 
showing many game and song birds, and the 
destructive insects upon which they feed, 
thus protecting the fields and orchards. As 
usual, it has been found difficult to separate 
the movement from political influences, and 
no doubt the game warden system would 
meet with less opposition if such were not 
the case. It is held, and rightly, that the 
entire commission should be elective; this 
change made, and the people brought to un- 
derstand the great good to be realized from 
the work, the warden system will meet with 
universal favor. 
We still have much small game in this lo- 
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cality. There are a few deer, and they are 
not hunted as persistently as formerly. The 
chief field sport is the pursuit of that elusive 
beauty, Bob White. Quail are found here in 
countless numbers. The writer hereof, aided 
and abetted by the “pups,” bring ’em in regu- 
larly during the open season, and rarely miss 
being afield at least one day in each week— 
after the Bossier Banner—of which he is lo- 
cal editor—is off the press. We country edi- 
tors get our “tips” on the great work of 
game protection from Fietp AND STREAM, 
and proceed to give the glad tidings to the 
rest of the world (the Banner circulates 
everywhere, you know). Continue the good 
work. The series of articles on “Destroying 
Game Enemies” were useful to a degree per- 
haps beyond your own realization. 

Benton, La. A.D. Scanland. 

ODD TRAITS OF GROUSE 

SEVERAL years ago, when ruffed grouse was 
abundant throughout the mounta’nous dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania, I had occasion to join 
in a number of hunts in that country, devot- 
ing most of my time to studying the live 
bird; and I noted a few “foolish” natural 
instincts which I believe have had a great 
deal to do with the rapid disappearance of 
these game b'rds. A friend and I were hunt- 
ing, and suddenly came in sight of six 
grouse, perched in a pine tree. My com- 
panion—of the type of sportsmen that takes 
pride in large bags of game—stealthily ap- 
proached, and deliberately shot those six 
birds with a single-shot rifle, taking time to 
reload after each shot. The remain'ng birds 
never changed their positions, no doubt be- 
lieving by keeping perfectly still they would 
escape unseen. Another strange character- 
istic of the grouse is their habit of “going 
crazy” during the “mad moon,” which time 
varies from the middle of October to the last 
of November. Th‘s habit is common only 
among young birds, mostly males of the first 
year, though occasionally it will attack them 
the second year. It seems to be a trace of 
some prehistoric habit of migration, for the 
birds make long flights by night or day, care- 
lessly leaving the watchful eye of the mother 
who, during the summer, has succeeded in 
keeping her brood out of the claws or fangs 
of their many enemies. At this tme the 
hird discovers his power to drum, which 
causes him to lose all sense or reason. He 
forgets his enemies and the well-taught les 
sons of his mother, and naturaily becomes 
easy prey to all his enemies, inc'uding the 
gunner. The first time T saw grouse under 
the influence of these “spells,” was ona sunny 
afternoon, about the first of November, whil« 
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I was still-hunting. I had lain for two or 
three hours, concealed among thick brush, 
when suddenly a young cock grouse hopped 
upon a log a few yards away, and com- 
menced his rudimentary practice in drum- 
ming (very inferior, indeed, to the graceful 
drumming of an old bird). I fired and in- 
stantly killed the grouse, and had scarcely 
risen to my feet when another young cock 
hopped on the same log and commenced the 
same thing. After I shot this one I saw 
another on a log a few feet away and shot 
him also. I then concluded that I had killed 
enough, and would remain only to watch 
them. In a few minutes I had counted five 
within easy range, all going through or at- 
tempting these frantic elementary drumming 
processes. Even the young females tried the 
clownish performances. Now, these grouse, 
though young, were almost full-grown, and 
had doubtless been taught to avoid their 
enemies ; yet they were simply overcome with 
excitement, and had I been inclined to kill 
I could have easily bagged every one of them, 
and no doubt destroyed the entire brood. 
Another habit, shared by Bob White, is 
their way of bunching together, at night and 
on cold days, with tails together and heads 
outward. Although this may enable the birds 
to keep better watch for enemies, in this 
position whole coveys are often destroyed at 
a single shot. This letter is intended as a 
plea to sportsmen to give the birds a chance 
to save themselves, by not taking advantage 
of their “foolish” habits, and by shooting at 
them only when they are on the wing. 
Bethesda, Ohio. D. V. Orrison. 


IS THIS WHAT YOU WANT? 


Wuat is more attractive to the ear of a 
true sportsman than the honk of wild geese 
and the quack from the throats of millions 
of duck and brant? For years I wandered 
around hunting for just such a place—a 
place where the contamination of civilization 
has never contaminated. I at last found it 
in eastern North Carolina, and have gone 
annually to the same grounds for many sea- 
sons. If there is a sportsman’s Utopia, this 
is the spot. The only objection that can 
be raised is its inaccessibility, but this proves 
to be an advantage, for you are never 
crowded; neither are you harassed by legis- 
lative restrictions, further than to respect an 
unwritten law of the natives: Do not slaugh- 
ter. When I say I would be glad to share 
the discovery with any true sportsman, please 
note that I have no interest at all here—no 
ax to grind—only a pleasant duty to the 
craft. 


Concord, N. C. H. C. Herring, M.D. 
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TROUT IN THE CEBOLLA 

IF ONE wants good fishing in Colorado he 
must not follow beaten paths. That is why 
I accepted the invitation of C. E. Jordan, of 
Lake City, and journeyed with him from 
8,000 to 11,500 feet altitude, and then to 8,000 
“on the other side.” The rise and descent 
were all within eighteen miles—a pleasant 
journey, during which we were mounted on 
sure-footed horses with cowboy saddles. 
We “trekked,” at 4 a.m.; by 9 a.m. our horses 
were unsaddled and our duffel cached in 
safety near the stream to be invaded a few 
minutes later. Both saddles were given a 
“Western hitch,” and our pack animal was 
tethered in good grazing, we well knowing 
that one horse would not take the back track 
without the company of the others; but we 
reckoned not on the mosquito pest. 

I had fished the Cebolla where it joins the 
Gunnison at Cebolla Station and caught some 
fairly good ones there, but the roily condi- 
tion of the water had sent me higher up 
where the stream was clear and there was 
promise of trout from six to twenty-four 
inches in length, full of ginger and vinegar, 
and eager to measure strength and skill with 
the best of anglers. The Cebolla at this point 
is a dream of fishing waters—unlimited as to 
length, cold as ice, just wide enough for ef- 
fective casting, from knee to hip depth. My 
friend, Jordan, gave me the choice of wa- 
ters; I plunged into the middle and was soon 
engaged in a fight with a fifteen-inch chap 
who had snapped up my Royal Coachman on 
the first cast. During the first two hours I 
was so busy with the excitement of fighting 
big and little fellows that I would not have 
swapped my lot for Senator Aldrich’s halo. 
Promptly at eleven, as agreed, I swung up 
the bank and dumped my catch on the 
ground. Twenty-four of ’em—one a two- 
pounder, none less than nine inches. “Not so 
bad, considering the fellows down on the 
Gunnison can’t expect clear water for sev- 
eral days,” I said to myself, as I hit the trail 
for camp and an early dinner. 

On reaching the spot where the horses 
ought to have been grazing peacefully an in- 
animate landscape greeted me. Could I be 
mistaken? No; here under the willows was 
part of our duffel, while over there was our 
neat little camp, firewood all ready .to light. 
Under a tree lay Jordan’s rod and creel. 
Forty-four—not so big as my largest, but a 
mighty fine catch. Just then there came a 
halloo, followed later by the lank figure of 
Jordan. He looked worried. “Seen the 
horses?” I asked. “No. Followed them a 
mile, too.” Well, the upshot of it was, we 
sat down and dined happily, as sharp appe- 
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tites and fine food behoove. Then we started 
after the horses, first securely cacheing every- 
thing we did not actually need. Of course, 
we understood what lay before us if we did 
not find the strays. After a vain search in all 
directions until 6 p. m. we struck the home 
trail. Each “toted” twenty pounds of trout 
and I carried my only other suit of clothes. 

Part of our trip lay through a_ slushy 
marsh; part through a fatiguing rock slide 
two miles across; all of it through a con- 
stellation of mosquitoes tenfold thicker than 
the Milky Way. The upward climb of 3,500 
feet (in nine miles) was a leg-breaker. My 
trout now weighed a half-ton and my light 
summer suit was positively a wagon-load. 
Jordan fretted, too, under his burden. The 
p'ague of mosquitoes was fearful; we could 
not b'ame the horses. One slap upon my ba'd 
head would slay ten or fifteen—but did not 
diminish the number. Jordan’s long legs kept 
my short ones twinkling in the moonlight; 
but I did my part manfully, even though 
with racking pain. On the descent a new set 
of muscles came into play, but the relief was 
short-lived. Each of us acquired a_ small 
grain of sand where it would do most hurt- 
in the heel of a shoe. Overcome by thirst, 
| insisted on drinking some cool water which 
my companion said came out of the “s‘um- 
gullion”—the remains of a gigantic mountain 
which in past ages had crumbled and fallen 
from unknown heights. Impregnated with 
arsenic, the water cramped me until I was 
doubled with pain. But I hung on until the 
lights of Lake City appeared in the distance 
As we reached the hotel the town clock 
chimed one. Fifteen minutes later T was in 
a “comfy” bed; stayed there, too, till supper- 
time the next day. Both Jordan and myself 
are well-seasoned climbers, but that eightcen- 
mile tramp was just a little the toughest 
stunt we had ever undertaken. The trout ?— 
why, we ate them—enjoyed them, too. Next 
summer I shall make the same trip with 
three or four companions and stay a week— 
but our horses will be hobb'ed and hog-tied. 
No more “Western hitches” for me. 

George Underwood, of Denver, is just back 
from a trip to Tabernash, eighty-three miles 
from Denver on the Moffat road. This place 
is within a mile of four of the fines: fishing 
streams in the state, Crooked, Poll and Ranch 
Creeks, and the Fraser River. Mr. Under- 
wood put in a week, making fine catches 
every day. One day’s sport in the Fraser 
netted him twenty-seven natives and = rain 
bows, ranging from twelve to twenty-seven 


inches in length. The stream is broad with 
pools and riffles, affording ideal conditions 
for working the flies. The other streams 


mentioned are well stocked and furnish good 
sport, but the fish are not large. Mr. Under- 
wood says it is no stunt to take the limit in 
any of these streams daily, and as the state 
and the railroads work together in the mat- 
ter of restocking, there is no danger that they 
will ever be fished out. The Tabernash coun- 
try is also noted for both big and small game 
—deer, elk, bear, wolves, coyotes and sev- 
eral varieties of grouse. I have an invitation 
from a local ranchman to put in a couple of 
weeks of the open season there, and the wri- 
ter now dreams of whirring wings and ant- 
lered bucks whilst attending to his workaday 
duties. 
Denver, Colo. Dilworth, 





THE LOST “LUNGE.” 

THE perch and minnows had ceased to 
bite. I relinquished my minnow line, selected 
two lively young perch, adjusted them to 
the upper and lower hooks, and cast out into 
the deep. The’sun had rot yet risen, and I 
was the oniy fisherman on the lake. There 
was not much chance of catching a bass at 
tiiat hour, but the fisherman's hope is peren- 
nial. 

For some moments I had been impressed 
with the intense silence, and lay back in my 
hoat, the better to enjoy it, and to await the 
first sound that would break the quiet and 
dispel the illusion, fast creeping over me, 
that I, my boat, and my surroundings were 
unreal—a part of a picture painted upon a 
huge canvas. The craft lay imbedded in a 
sheet of solid jasper, immovable, opaque, 
dead, except for the living colors born each 
second upon its surface. Overhead, the blue, 
brushed clear of clouds. In the east, pink 
streamers cdiled and _ uncoiled, heralding 
some miraculous event. My ears were at- 
tuned for a sound which I knew must come, 
though in my heart I hoped the silence 
might never break. I was at peace. Care 
and worry were dead, things of the past. 
The “last day” spectre, menacing, haunting, 
that had dogged every minute of my vaca- 
tion, was banished. Life could bestow no 
greater boon, Heaven no sweeter gift than 
I was there enjoying. 

Centuries later a sound stole softly over 
the water. It did not break the silence—its 
cying echo became a part of and intersified 
it \h, again! What is it? Low, mouru 
ful, melancholy. A cry? Yes. Or, no; 
rather a laugh, with an infinite sob in it. A 
loon, | note mentally, although | had never 
heard a loon’s ery 

\h, and what is that? ‘The reeds close by 
bend gently, and into the open water, from 
one of the numerous channels, darts a canoe. 
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What? Yes, two real, live Indians in it. 
Their heads are bare, their black hair falls 
about their shoulders. Their stony faces and 
dark eyes are fixed straight ahead. The ris- 
ing sun gleams on their paddles as they 
thrust them noiselessly into the water. They 
move like shadows, swift, silent. 

“Hist!” I say, under my breath. “The var- 
mints are seeking the scalp of Natty Bump- 
po.” My hand reaches out for my trusty 
rifle, and encounters cold steel. I look down, 
and see the handle of my reel slowly revolve. 
I glance at the end of my rod. The tip is 
nodding gently to the water. Instantly I am 
awake. The dream is gone, the picture of 
still life is dissolved; and now a scene suita- 
ble for a moving picture machine is immi- 
nent. The other picture: a young man, tense, 
anxious, silent, his eyes fixed steadfastly 
upon the tip of his rod. 

Suddenly there is a quick strike, a vicious 
lunge, and the fight is on. At first my hooks 
are imbedded in an adamantine wall; then 
they are attached to a runaway horse and an 
automobile rolled into one. Thirty vards of 
line are run off before I dare to check it. 
Desperately I try to turn the fish, as I have 
but a scanty twenty yards left. Stubbornly 
he refuses. I give him ten yards more. 
Anxiously I glance from the gleam of silver 
among the thinning strands to the frail rod, 
now changed to the similitude of a hoop. 
The next moment there is a violent churn- 
ing, and a monster fish breaks water, leaps 
its full length in the air, and disappears with 
a tremendous splash. 

“A ’lunge!” I cry, in horror and delight. 

It is my first mascalonge. “Thirty pounds,” 
I gasp, reeling rapidly, as the leviathan heads 
directly for the boat. I gaze in dismay upon 
my eight-ounce rod. “Will it hold? God 
grant it may!” There is no irreverence in 
that prayer. Six times he breaks water, and 
as many t'mes I have him alongside, lying 
quiescent for the moment. And then—a flit 
of the tail and he is off, his strength seem- 
ingly undiminished. I am _ panting for 
breath, and my wrists ache intolerably as I 
reel him close to the boat for the seventh 
time. 

“Shoot 
shoulder. 

Startled, I look around, to find my Indians 
alongside. 

“No gun,” I say regretfully. 

They shake their heads. 

“Gaff um!” 

“No gaff—nothing,” I reply. 

“Me help,” says one, rising. 

“No, no,” I say; “keep off! This is my 
fish, and I’m going to catch him alone, or 
lose him.” 


um,” says a voice close to my 


“Have you?” 
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A look of disgust spreads over the red- 
skin’s face. “White man can’t ketch um 
*lunge on willow stick. Kill um with boat.” 

He referred to the practice, used by some 
fishermen, of towing a heavy fish, and killing 
it by main strength. 

“No, indeed,” I say, with unction, “that 
isn’t sportsmanlike.” 

The Indians grunt in unison, while I sur- 
vey my victim lying quietly, with partly 
upturned belly, within arm’s reach of the 
boat. My, what a monster he is! His eyes 
gleam with malice, but he is tired—dead 
tired. Carefully I reach forth, intending to 
catch him under the gills. My right hand 
grips the rod; my breath comes in gasps. 
There is no move on the part of the In- 
dians. As my hand comes in contact with 
the mascalonge there is a lightning-like flash, 
a churning of the water, as though a sub- 
merged earthquake had come into action, and 
I find myself in the bottom of the boat, star- 
ing with remorse and consternation upon a 
splintered rod and a parted line. 

“White man big fool!” comes floating over 
the water from the already distant canoe. I 
don’t contradict the statement. Instead, I 
sadly empty my minnow pail, pull up anchor, 
and row painfully back to the hotel, whence 
I take the first boat for home. 

But the memory of that lost ‘lunge will 
never die. 

Cleveland, Ohio. P. H. Connolly. 

FISHING FOR FISH 

THE man put his last scrap of “sow- 
belly” into the pan. It sizzled and sputtered, 
then humped itself into a flat half-moon. The 
man’s tired eyes watched it hungrily. He 
crouched closer over the tiny fire, sniffing 
the aroma of fat, loath to allow even the 
smell to escape him. He picked the bacon 
out of the pan before it had time to fry 
crisp, and swallowed it at one gulp, ‘sizzl'ng 
hot though it was. Then he very carefully 
licked up every drop of grease, and sat back 
to stare gloomily at the smouldering coals. 
The eerie scream of a cougar shrilled across 
the cafion, jarring rudely upon the big still- 
ness of the mountains. The sound roused 
the man from his reveries. He rose wearily, 
shook himself in an effort to throw off his 
gloom, and went down to thé edge of the I t- 
tle lake that lay a few rods from his camp- 
fire. 

As he knelt down to drink, a cricket, 
startled at his coming, leaped out from the 
grass under his knees and fell sprawling into 
the water. The man watched it idly as it 
struggled and kicked. Suddenly, as he 
watched, a great black shadow rose from out 
the depths. The smooth surface of the lake 
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was broken by an oily swirl, the cricket dis- 
appeared; then the dark form sank majestic- 
ally back into the nether gloom. 

At sight of the big trout the man cried out 
in quick joy, and before the little circle of 
ripples had ceased to chinkle the mirrored 
surface he was racing back to the camp-fire, 
to rummage hurriedly through his little pack. 
Finding a long needle, he thrust it in among 
the coals; then he bent it into the shape of 
a hook. A line he made from narrow strips 
of cloth cut from his flannel shirt, with a 
piece of black linen thread for a leader. 
Then he cut a pole from an alder bush, tied 
on his line, and bolted for the lake. 

On hands and knees the man crept to the 
bank and cast his impaled cricket out where 
the night shadows huddled ghost-like over 
the water. Tense and expectant he wriggled 
his bait in little jumps across the surface. 
Ah! His face lighted as a dark form grew 
out of the shapeless obscurity below. Slowly 
it came, straight up to the bait; then for 
fully a minute it hovered just below the sur- 
face, while the man waited breathless, his 
eyes glued to the dim shape and the gently 
waving fins. Then, as slowly as it had come, 
the shadowy form settled into the engulfing 
dimness and was gone. Again and again the 
man sent his cricket skittering out over the 
place where the huge fish had disappeared. 
It was of no avail. The black water scowled 
back at him, cold, relentless, and still. 

Then, as he swung his pole backward for 
a final cast, he felt something thud against 
it, and a bat fell, stunned, at his feet. In 
despair he picked it up, put it on his hook, 
and sent it skimming out in the gloom. It 
hit with a splash that augured ill; but the 
cold water brought the bat to life, and set it 
to kicking and splashing wildly. Suddenly a 
shadowy body shot clear into the air, there 
was a glimmer of silver mail through the 
dusk, and the struggling bat went out of 
sight. A tug, and the line snapped taut, each 
tied flannel-end stiffening under the strain. 
The man settled grimly to the fight, matching 
his skill and a thread against the lithe power 
of the monster trout. 

Fiercely the big fish lunged and rushed— 
mad, heavy rushes that the man met with 
clinched teeth; fear in his heart lest the 
thread should break. All about, as_ they 
fought, night closed down upon the moun- 
tains, swallowing alike man and fish. Only 
the hiss of the racing line broke the stillness. 
The great fish began to weaken, and at last 
turned belly-up. Cautiously the man pulled 
it to the bank. Gently he slid it out upon the 


grass. 


Then, with a shout of joy, he fell 
upon it and bore 


Berkeley, Cal. 


it gleefully to camp. 
Francis Steel. 
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NORTH CAROLINA COUNTY LAWS 

THERE seems to be a growing desire all 
over the country that the game and fish 
should have a chance to hold its own. There 
is much with which to contend. One of the 
greatest difficulties, it seems to me, is to 
properly influence the lawmakers. In _ this 
state, and one or two others, it is common 
ior each county to have its own laws govern- 
ing the killing of game and catching of fish, 
while few men there are who know, or care 
for, county lines. Clay County, of this state, 
had a law passed by the last legislature, 
which requires a sportsman not living within 
its borders to take out a license for the sea- 
son at a cost of $10; and when shooting, he 
must have this license on his person, to- 
gether with a written permit from each land- 
owner over whose lands he hunts, without 
which he can be arrested. When the law 
was passed, the county had a most excellent 
game warden, appo'nted by the Audubon So- 
ciety. The county was removed from the 
Audubon Society list, the warden discharged, 
and it seems now the appointment of the 
warden must be political. 

Another case: Several of our North Caro- 
lina counties passed a law this last legisla- 
ture requiring that all setter and pointer dogs 
(no other kind, mark you) shall be muzzled 
during the close season. Curs, hounds and 
mongrels generally, can go at large, and 
these all hunt with their noses down and 
never a bird’s nest escapes, while a setter or 
pointer always hunts with head up and points 
first. If no one is with him, the chances are 
that he will run after the birds when found 
and never seek the nest. 

Then we have varied kinds of bird protec- 
tion. Take the blue jay, for instance. I con- 
fess I am not any more friendly to the jay 
than I am to the crow. Every sportsman 
knows that crows destroy quantities of young 
birds, as well as eggs; and the jay is one of 
the worst enemies of the songbirds and all 
the non-pugnacious little fellows, and is not 
a friend of the gardener or farmer. Why 
protect the jay? The trouble lies largely 
with extremists, and men who draft laws, 
while knowing little or nothing about game 
and fish; hence the great value, to any com- 
munity, of a good, representative sports- 
man’s club, composed of men who can sink 
politics in an honest desire to do a work that 
will benefit the county in which they live, by 
having their streams stocked, and the fish 
and game protected by just laws. I feel sure 
the people living by the streams and on the 
farms will do their part if treated fairly, and 
an endeavor should be made to get them into 
the club. 


Hendersonville, N. C E. L. Ewbank. 
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THE GAME LAWS 

A report lately issued by the Department 
of Agriculture shows that in the enforcement 
of the game laws during 1908 heavy penalties 
were imposed in many cases. Fines of $100 
or more were assessed by the courts of Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, and West Virginia. 
For failure to secure the required license and 
to conform with other provisions of the game 
laws, eight prominent citizens of Alabama 
were arrested while hunting in Louisiana and 
fined $800 and costs, or a total of $970. II- 
legal shipment of game from the state was 
punished in Illinois by a fine of $675 and 
twenty-five days in the county jail, and in 
West Virginia by a fine of $500, while in 
Oklahoma a fine of $300 was imposed for an 
attempt to carry 300 pounds of dressed quail 
out of the state in a trunk. 

Killing big game during the close season 
was severely dealt with in several cases: In 
Colorado a fine of $500 and costs was im- 
posed for killing a mountain sheep; in Maine 
for the illegal killing of a moose $535 in one 
case and in another $500 and costs, or three 
months in jail in default of payment; in 
Michigan two men found killing game out of 
season were fined $100 and costs each, or a 
total of $250; and in New York shooting 
ducks in the spring on Long Island resulted 
in a fine of $100 and costs. Some large pen- 
alties were imposed for sale or possession 
out of season and for a few miscellaneous 
offenses. In Pennsylvania two men who of- 
fered deer hides and venison for sale con- 
trary to law were fined $325. A resident of 
Ruthven, Iowa, who had ducks in his re- 
frigerator out of season, was fined $260, not- 
withstanding his plea that the birds were left 
there without his knowledge. In Connecti- 
cut possession of more than the lawful num- 
ber of partridges and the illegal transporta- 
tion of game caused the imposition of three 
fines of $100, $147, and $190, respectively. In 
New York a fine of $200 was imposed for 
allowing dogs to run at large in the moun- 
tains near Clifton, St. Lawrence County. In 
California a collector who had secured for a 
foreign museum a number of game and other 
birds without permit was arrested and fined 
$150 and the specimens were confiscated and 
donated to the Academy of Sciences in San 
Francisco. Finally, it should be noted that 
for violations of the laws protecting deer, 
there have been imposed during the last two 
years at least three fines of $100 each in 
Connecticut, and fourteen of the same amount 
in Vermont. 

In spite of the active enforcement of the 
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game laws in some states, experience of the 
year has demonstrated more clearly than 
ever certain weaknesses in administration, 
and has’shown some of the dangers to which 
game protection funds are exposed. Noth- 
ing is more obvious than the failure in en- 
forcement of the game laws where reliance 
is placed chiefly on local peace officers or on 
officers serving without adequate remunera- 
tion. Very little has been accomplished in 
states where the warden is appointed for 
only two years, and is changed at the end of 
every term, as this provides for the retire- 
ment of each incumbent as soon as he be- 
comes well acquainted with the duties of his 
office. 

Dissatisfaction has arisen in states in 
which no provision is made for publishing 
regular reports on the warden service, Or in 
which the publication of such reports has 
been unduly delayed, so that the public has 
lad no means of knowing what has been 
done or what the service needs. The value 
of the warden’s report as a protection, both 
to the official and to the people, has seldom 
been more clearly demonstrated. New diffi- 
culties and dangers in the administration of 
game protection funds have also become ap- 
parent. The comparative ease with which 
the game protection fund is collected and the 
broad powers granted to the game commis- 
sioners or wardens in some states have been 
the subject of more or less severe criticism. 
Complaint has been made that receipts from 
hunting licenses have been expended for pur- 
poses other than that for which they were 
intended, and that in some cases deputies 
have been active in directions other than the 
protection of game. These criticisms show 
clearly the importance of surrounding game 
protection funds with further safeguards. 

At the last legislative sess‘ons thirty-eight 
states amended their game laws, and among 
the most notable changes in seasons were 
several giving added protection to big game 
and some important species of game birds 
and a few reopening seasons for deer. Com- 
plete protection was given antelope in Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oregon, and Wyoming (thus 
prohibiting klling of antelope everywhere in 
the United States except in Washington) ; 
elk and sheep in Oregon; does in Colorado, 
Missouri and Oregon; cow moose in Nova 
Scotia; grouse and prairie chickens in Mis- 
souri and South Dakota; doves in Montana; 
doves and quail in Nebraska; and sage hens 
in several counties in Utah. Spring shooting 
was prohibited in Massachusetts and North 
Dakota and extended two weeks in Indiana, 
Nevada and Oregon, three weeks in Ne- 
braska, and the open season extended from 
January 1st to March 1st in Idaho. Protec- 
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tion was accorded waterfowl in Oklahoma, 
biack brant in California, geese and brant in 
Massachusetts, and shore birds in Illinois, 
New Mexico and Oregon. A season for shore 
birds, geese, and brant was opened in spring 
in Washington. After being closed continu- 
ously for several years a short season was” 
opened for deer (bucks only) in New Jersey 
and Oklahoma and for does in Nevada and 
Vermont. 

In most of the states changes were made 
‘n bag limits, and in some instances these 
were materially reduced. As a result of the 
niodification of the deer limit the only states 
which now have a limit of more than two 
deer a season for one hunter are: Arizona, 
Florida, Montana, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Texas, Washipgton, 
and the Province of British Columbia. 
Alaska, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Mary- 
land, North Carolina and Virginia have no 
limit on deer. British Columbia reduced its 
bag limit on caribou, sheep, and goats. 

The most noteworthy changes in the bag 
limits on birds were in relation to water- 
fowl. Montana and New Mexico established 
a limit of twenty in place of an unrestricted 
Lag, and California, Colorado, Oregon, South 
Dakota and Manitoba made reductions in the 
bag formerly allowed. California and Ore- 
gon also curtailed the shore bird bag lim't, 
and West Virginia placed a limit for the 
first time on ruffed grouse (six a day) and 
wild turkeys (two a day, six a season). IIl- 
inois adopted an unusual provision allowing 
boys under twelve only one-half the regular 
bag limit. 

The growing popularity of the license sys- 
tem is shown by the prominent part it occu- 
ries in the legislation of the year. All the 
states except Arkansas and Georgia now 
license non-resident hunters; three-fourths 
of the states license residents, and about one- 
half license aliens. License legislation was 
enacted for the first time in Nevada, New 
Mexico and Oklahoma; resident licenses 
were established in New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, New Jersey, West Vir- 
cinia, lowa, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico 
and Nevada, and alien licenses in a dozen or 
more states. Utah established an alien li- 
cense of $100, Manitoba reduced its $100 li- 
cense to $50, and Pennsylvania prohibited 
aliens from hunting in the state. 
Non-resident license fees were increased in 
Delaware from $5 to $10, in Illinois and Mis- 
souri from $15 to $25, and the bird license fee 
ef South Dakota from $10 to $15; and resi- 
dent license fees were raised in Connecticut 
from $1.10 to $1.25, in Missouri from $2.50 to 
$5, and in North Dakota from 75 cents to $r. 
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Apparently the only reductions were the low- 
ering of non-resident license fees in Colo- 
rado from $25 to $10 and in Utah $10 to $5 
and the fees of residents in South Dakota 
from $2.50 to $1. Manitoba introduced an 
innovation in the resident license by requir- 
ing a $1 bird license of residents of incor- 
porated cities, towns and villages. 





APPROVES OF FICTION 

Tuat is a swinging, good hillside ranch 
story in the October number, full of cactus 
and ginger, and I am writing these lines to 
tell you so, that you may not be discouraged 
from giving the sequel. I presume that the 
girl will be in it, since the bear is now out. 
I shall look for the November number when 
I get back to my winter quarters in Wash- 
ington. I have been called good 
at descriptive writing, but have never put 
such action and sabe into my hunting and 
fishing yarns. Your whole October ‘ssue is 
captivating. How long can you keep this 
gait up? The hunting field is getting smaller 
than ever since Roosevelt worked it, and 
new material will henceforth be scarcer than 
ever. 

I wish some thoroughbred would come up 
here and kill off the hen-hawks and falcons 
I got two falcons, but the “clawhammers” 
got 100 of our chickens. There were five of 
these raptores in our poultry yard at once. 
and lately they have been so tame that they 
sit on the ground close by. Why don’t | 
shoot? Well, the gun belongs to the stable 
boy, and is not always where I can find it in 
a hurry. 

Plainfield, Mass. Charles Hallock. 

NATURALISTS, PLEASE IDENTIFY 

THE results of an hour’s shoot within two 
miles of this place were eight English snipe 
and fourteen jack-snipe. The evaporating 
lakes in the panhandle of Texas are liter- 
ally covered with every species of snipe and 
duck, and had I not run out of shells I be- 
lieve I could have killed a hundred in three 
hours. English snipe is quite a rare bird in 
these parts The old pone r plainsmen say 
they visit this country about once every five 
years. They are about the size of a teal, and 
are the most beautiful birds I have ever seen, 
being perfectly snow-white with black-tipped 
wings, long, slim legs and web feet. Also, 
they make the finest of eating, having the 
most delicately flavored meat I ever tasted. 
If our lakes do not evaporate before the first 
cold spell, we expect to have a larger flight 
of ducks this fall than has been for 
many years. 

Amarillo, Texas. 


seen 


W.G. Allen 
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Florida Scene—Returning from a Bear Hunt 








tended to be comprehensive in its reference to localities most attractive for outings and 
all sports at all seasons, but space limitations compel the use of such information as may 
Those who desire to learn of the opportunities offered by any especial 
locality for hunting, fishing, canoeing, or camping, available routes of travel, resort hotels, 
|| ete., are invited to write the magazine, addressing the Where to Go Department. 


be most timely. 


|| 
| This department is conducted wholly for the information of our readers. 


It is in- 
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army is again upon’us. Weeks ago his 

scouts were here spying out the land, 
and wherever their prying fingers touched or 
cautious feet trod, the herbage has turned 
brown, and the leaves of sumac and maple 
have flushed and crimsoned. The nuts are 
beginning to fall. There are stranger birds 
in the thickets and hedgerows—many of them 
on some days, while on others there are none, 
which is the best of evidence that the feath- 
ered tribes are migrating, and this means 
that they have already felt the touch of 
winter, here or farther north. It is a curi- 
ous fact in Nature that man alone willingly 
defies the Frost King’s challenge, sturdily 
going forth to meet him, while birds and 
quadrupeds flee in terror or shrinkingly 
swait the coming chill that instinct shows 
then: no way to escape. The first breath of 


| « advance guard of the Frost King’s 


frost was a summons to many hardy sports- 
men, calling them to the big woods, where 
the moose and deer and caribou will lure 
them on and on, ever farther and farther in- 
to the land of ice-crusted pools and falling, 
feathery snow. These are men who love win- 
ter sports in a wintry land; but their numbers 
are few as compared with those to whom the 
appeal of summer is strongest. Collectively, 
the human family has the migratory instinct 
and lacks only the opportunity to follow it. 
The Pearys and Cooks are but the excep- 
tions proving the general rule, and may be 
left out of consideration in saying that we 
would all, if we might, pass southward in 
the train of departing summer. 

And it happens that a great many of us 
may have our own way in this matter— 
many more of us than in other days, per- 
haps, because circumstances are such that 
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“ QUAIL SHOOTING IN VIRGINIA 


we can spare the time from business cares, 
and furthermore@gbecause the expenses of 
“traveling are ki nd we are absolutely cer- 
tain of being well cared for and made com- 
fortable wherever our migration may chance 
to halt. In this last respect we are a trifle 
better off than the wild geese, brants and 
ducks, for chance may lead them to scanty 
feeding grounds, which a year before yielded 
sumpttiens - fare: 
fered by man’s winter resorts are more stable, 
because all the ingenuity and resources of 
man are employed to keep them so. There 
is no need to.consider what the weather 
may have been in seasons past, and whether 
drought or excessive rains have brought mea- 
ger harvests of seeds and acorns. We have 
only to decide whether we would sojourn be- 
side sunlit seas, or under the evergreen shel- 
ter of pine and palmetto, scores. or hundreds 
of miles from the salt water; and there are 
steamship and railway lines to carry us to 
our destination, so quickly and easily that the 
journey has no discomforts. To-day we are 
shivering under the threat of Boreas; to- 
morrow we have found summer again, and 
around us are singing the birds we had so 
lately missed from their accustomed haunts. 
We have been a trifle slow to follow their 
example, but better late than never. The 
autumnal migration is the thing! Even the 
sun has been going south every fall since 
the commencement of time. Shouldn’t we 
follow such a commendable example? 

At this season of the year, a skip of only 
two or three hundred miles will give one 
quite a difference in temperature, providing, 
of course, that the miles are in the right di- 
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rection, which means due south; and the 
change will be still more apparent in the 
event of one journeying from the mountains 
down to sea level, since altitude always has 
something to do with temperature. Conse- 
quently, we find a great many people seeking 
and discovering desirable fall and winter 
quarters no farther south than the lower 
Chesapeake Bay region in Maryland and 
Virginia. The chief attraction for sportsmen 
is probably the duck shooting in this region 
of little land and many waterways, and it 1s 
especially notable for its canvasback and red- 
head shooting; but, of course, if one is not 
ambitious to provide his own bill of fare, we 
























16-FOOT SWORDFISH CAUGHT AT GULFPORT, 
MISS. 
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might enumerate the diamond-back terrapin 
as among the attractions of the Chesapeake 
region. It is a country of great repute for 
its eating as well as its sporting possibilities, 
and while the climate is not one of perpetual 
summer, the fall weather, even up to mid- 
winter, is thoroughly delightful. 

As pretty nearly everybody knows, in the 
tidewater region of Virginia, there is not 
only good duck shooting in season, but the 
fields and upland coverts are well stocked 
with such game as quail and grouse, a plenti- 
ful scattering of foxes for those who love the 
chase, and always an abundance of the essen- 
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for visitors from more s.renuous and less 
happy lands are never long developing a 
heretofore unknown aptitude for seeing the 
bright side of life. 

Winter tourists from the north Atlantic 
states will naturally journey southward by 
water, since the coastwise voyage is in itself 
a most pleasant experience. They will find 
points of historic interest all along the route, 
for much of America’s history was made 
along this same Atlantic seaboard. Norfolk, 
Old Point Comfort and Newport News are 
familiar names to all, and after the briefest 
possible visit they will thereafter attach to 

















SETTING OUT DECOYS—CHESAPEAKE BAY 


tials for that good old plantation delicacy, 
"possum an’ sweet’n ’taters.” Accident of 
latitude has not prevented Virginia from be- 
ing as distinctively Southern as the most re- 
mote part of the South. The atmosphere is 
not that of the North: its restfulness appeals 
to one immediately. Elsewhere leisure does 
not necessarily presume rest, but our South- 
ern brethren seemingly can know rest with- 
out leisure, for worry and nervous strain 
seem here no longer a part even of toil. The 
people have solved the problem of getting 
enjoyment out of life under any and all con 
ditions, simply by declining to accept any 
thing other than enjoyment. It is perhaps 
only a matter of mental attitude, but the 
climate may have something to do with it, 


pleasant memories. The coast of Virginia, 
the Carolinas, Georgia and Florida is a 
seemingly stretch of wonderland, 
veautiful alike in summer or winter, broken 
with coves and headlands, and pierced by 
rivers and creeks, large and small. Every- 
where you hear names familiar since your 
earliest schooldays, and now, for the first 
time, they stand for something more than a 
dry historical fact. It would hardly express 
matters rightly to say that there are resorts 
and hotels everywhere; but at or near the 
more important points there are usually well 
equipped tourist resorts, while the Southern 
spirit of hospitality is omnipresent, and the 
welfare and comfort of a visitor seem to be 
accepted generally as a sort of public trust 


endless 
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Of late days, and especially since the auto- 
mobile has come into common use, the high- 
ways and byways of the South are becoming 
better known to visitors from the North; 
they cling less closely to the big hotels, but 
pursue in all directions their quest of the in- 
teresting and picturesque, and have found 
that the whole country, like its coast, is a 
wonderland, rich in mementos of a heroic 
past and evidences of a prosperous present. 

It would be an easy matter to fill a half- 
dozen magazine pages with descriptions of 
the more noted resorts of this region—such 
as the Hotel Chamberlin, at Fortress Monroe, 
Virginia, with its historic surroundings, mar- 
velous sea view, and perfect hotel accommo- 
dations; or Pinehurst, in North Carolina, 
midway between the mountains and the,sea, 
surrounded by 40,000 acres of well-stocked 
shooting preserve, and provided with guides, 
trained dogs, shooting outfits and everything 
needful for the outdoor enjoyment of its 
guests. These are but two resorts among 
scores, and are mentioned merely as sug- 
gestive of the manner in which the comfort 
of tourists is provided for. There are, of 
course, many among those who contemplate a 
Southern trip to whom the better-known re- 
sorts and big hotels do not make strong 
appeal. Their idea of rest is to get well away 
from the crowd, to escape social duties, even 
at the cost of social amenities; and to such 
every little Southern town and crossroads 
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village extend a welcome—or they may leave 
the villages behind and rely upon the hospi- 
tality of the country folks, who will never be 
found false to tradition. The Southern idea 
is to think well of people so long as they are 
not found unworthy. Most of the states 
have very liberal game laws, but there are 
local exceptions and restrictions which in 
some cases make one’s chances of sport hinge 
upon the attitude of landowners. Hence, it 
will often occur that the well-behaved stranger 
can seek game where a resident might be 
barred. At this day and time it should be 
unnecessary to state that there is not a 
shadow of sectional prejudice. Speak of a 
visitor as a “Northern sportsman,” and the 
last word catches the attention. Don’t fail 
to remember that field sports were popular in 
the South for generations before the de- 
scendants of the Mayflower Puritans could 
catch up with their planting and harvesting, 
and spare time for sport of any sort. The 
time is not so long past when the bulk of the 
American demand for high-priced guns came 
from the South, and still nearer the present 
is the day when the best pointers and set- 
ters, and practically all of the blue-blooded 
hounds, were owned south of the Mason and 
Dixon line. The word “sportsmanship” is 
one to conjure with down there, which prob- 
ably explains why the stranger burdened with 
a gun case is not long finding accommoda- 
tions. He has friends wherever he may go, 
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DAY’S CATCH OF FISHING PARTY, MIAMI, FLA. 


























A DREAM OF SUMMER SEA AND SHORE 


ready to evince their friendliness. in helpful 
ways, without display of offensive curiosity 

Deer and wild turkeys are still reasonably 
abundant in the rougher sections of Virginia, 
and in the pine regions of the Carolinas and 
Georgia. Quail shooting may be had in al- 
most all localities. As a rule, the larger 
hotels have preserved grounds for their 
guests to hunt over. Here, as is the case 
elsewhere, even in the wildest regions of the 
Rocky Mountains, north or south of the Ca- 
nadian line, there are some hunting ranges 
better than others, and the hunter who de- 
pends wholly upon local information will be 
the most likely to achieve success. While 
the “posted farm” or private preserve policy 
stands in the way of promiscuous hunting in 
some localities, it is by no means prohibitory, 
since permission to shoot on posted grounds 
can generally be obtained. The fishing is 
wonderfully fine all along the southern At- 
lantic Coast, and the various noted points are 
accessible not only by steamer, but also by 
a coastwise rail route, extending clear to 
the southern point of Florida. It would be 
practically impossible to miss good fishing 
and shooting by locating in winter at any 
point between Norfolk and Palm Beach, but 
an ideal way to spend the winter would be to 
devote the first few waterfowl 
along the Carolina coast, and then drop far 
ther south for tarpon, black sea and 
other monster game fish of the Georgia and 


weeks to the 


bass 


F‘orida fishing resorts. And again, it would 
be manifestly unfair to attempt listing the 
hundreds of desirable points to choose among 
in selecting a headquarters location for either 
shooting or fishing. To paint the attractions 
of any one is to do injustice to others equally 
deserving. The sportsman himself knows 
best what he desires to find, whether a lux- 
uriously appointed modern hotel or the less 
expensive but no less comfortable accommo- 
dations of a village inn or sportsmen’s camp, 
and he can rest assured that the exact place 
sought is awaiting him. It is a part of the 
mission of this magazine to assist its readers 
in finding this “exact place,” the service is 
absolutely free, and it is better all around to 
supply detailed information through corre- 
spondence than to devote to unsatisfactory 
generalities the limited space here available. 
One cannot tell all about even a dozen differ- 
ent localities in half that number of pages, 
and to take up merely one or two for consid- 
eration in detail would not chime with our 
purpose, which is to bring to the attention of 
those interested the attractions of the entire 
South 

| he 


scribed as a 


Florida has been de 
strip of good hunting 
surrounded by bully good fishing. The game 
Everglades is protected by Nature 
against speedy extermination. There are 
deer and turkey and small game in the pine 
and palmetto flats; and so long as water- 


peninsula of 
narrow 


in the 
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fowl are migratory there will be goose and 
duck shooting in the lakes and lagoons and 
along the coast. The fishing is the greatest 
in the Western World—down the Atlantic 
shore, around through the key-dotted Straits 
of Florida, and up along the Gulf coast. 
Those who have read of tarpon fishing will 
recall such names as Fort Myers, Punta 
Rossa, Sarasota, St. Petersburg, and Tarpon 
Springs. There are scores of other points of 
less renown where the fishing is equally 
good, and where fishermen will find accom- 
modations provided for their comfort. Rail- 
road and steamship lines now make all points 
along the Gulf shore easily accessible, and 
almost all of this west coast country affords 
good quail shooting, with deer and turkey to 
be found by engaging the service of gujdes. 
The game resources of this Gulf country de- 
serve to be more generally known, especially 
in that stretch from St. Mark’s to Pensacola, 
where the coast indentations, a labyrinth of 
coves, inlets and creeks, afford ideal winter 
grounds for migratory fowl. 

Louisiana is another state whose resources 


>of game and fish are not thoroughly appre- 


' ciated by Northern sportsmen. 


It contains 
both prairie and forest wild lands, criss- 
crossed by waterways and dotted by lakes 


‘and ponds, where the game is practically un- 


molested, and where the big black bass have 
never risen to artificial bait or fly. Here, 
and also in southeastern Texas, the rice 
fields attract myriads of wild geese and 
brants, wild turkeys roam the forests in 
flocks, and deer and black bear await the 
hunter. This vast territory seems to have 
been unaccountably overlooked by sportsmen- 
tourists, and without any particular reason, 
because the greater part of it is not remote 
from established routes of travel. There is 
quite a “chunk” of territory in Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Texas where deer and bear 
can be found, perhaps more easily than in 
the vaunted big game regions of Wisconsin 
or Michigan, but we hear less about the 
hunting down there because Southern sports- 
men, as a rule, had rather kill game than 
write about past hunting trips. As a matter 
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of fact, all of southern Texas is ideal hunt- 
ing country—big game in the timbered belt, 
which extends west as far as Houston, in- 
cluding the famed “Big Thicket” between the 
Sabine and Trinity Rivers, and small game 
everywhere. The principal cities, such as 
Galveston and Houston, are surrounded by 
good shooting grounds and fishing waters. 
Farther west are Palacios and Port Lavaca 
bays, noted for fish and waterfowl; Aransas 
Pass, Tarpon, Corpus Christi, and other 
famed tarpon fishing points; and along the 
coast to the Rio Grande and Mexico there is 
never lack of opportunity for sport such as 
anglers and gunners prize. 

It is a wonderful country, this Southland. 
And, approximately speaking, it is near at 
hand. Forty-eight hours from New York or 
Chicago brings one to a new world, replete 
with brightness and happiness such as he 
has never learned to associate with wintry 
days. The cost of a trip South may be as 
small or as great as one is pleased to make 
it. He can find palatial hotels if he seeks 
them, or he can be comfortably housed and 
cared for as cheaply as at home. If he is a 
sportsman, he can find almost anything de- 
sired in the way of hunting and fishing. Or- 
dinarily, he is safe in starting on his trip 
without definite advance information as to 
just where it will end. Many people, in fact, 
prefer going direct to some principal point 
in the region selected, and there securing re- 
liable information and direction from local 
sources. In some respects this is the better 
plan, especially if there is plenty of time 
available. Otherwise, it is as well to plan 
the trip carefully before setting out, and in 
this preliminary work the Where to Go In- 
formation Bureau offers its services without 
charge. Tell us what part of the South you 
wish to visit, and the sort of sport you want 
to find, and while we cannot go so far as to 
guarantee the success of an individual gun- 
ner or angler—which is a matter dependent 
largely upon his own persistence and skill— 
we can send him where others have been 
successful, and he can reasonably expect to 














Tramping and Camping 
By Stanley A. Beadle 


FOURTH 


S promised in my last letter, I will give 

my readers first-hand and authentic 

information regarding fishing and hunt- 
ing possibilities in the country covered by us 
in canoe from Old Forge to Saranac Lake 
village. 

On the arrival of our canoe—an ecighteen- 
foot guides’ model J::cian Girl type, with 
inch-square keel and ti:sroughout of the very 
best grade of the Rushton make—we left Old 
Forge on Saturday, September 4th. Up the 
narrow strip of water, hardly to be called a 
lake, connecting Old Forge and the first lake 
of the Fulton chain, we noted a scarcity of 
camps, until we reached Third Lake. First 
Lake is comparatively small; Second Lake, 
about four miles long and quite wild; Third 
Lake, fairly well settled on the western 
shore. 

The fishing throughout the chain seems to 
improve as one goes northward. This, I be- 
lieve, is due to the motor boat traffic in the 
smaller lakes, at the lower end of the chain, 
driving the fish into larger waters. In Third 
Lake, however, there is fairly good fishing. 
Grasshoppers and frogs seem to give the 
best results at this season, although good 
catches are reported on artificial baits during 
the2summer. At night many fishermen are 
successful with bass flies of light colors. The 
bass>in Third Lake, while in good quantity, 
do not.seem to run as large as in Fourth 
Lake.. In the latter, the largest lake of the 
chain, ,small-mouth black bass are plentiful, 
end average two pounds in weight on the 
best feeding grounds. 

lit Eaglé Bay, at the ‘head of this lake, is a 
sandy point, backed by a swamp, that seems 
to be the favorite grounds of local fishermen. 
Other good points are around Cedar Island, 
Big Island, and Dollar Island. The 
here are in splendid condition, and those 
caught by the writer were all strong, hard 
fighters. Care must be exercised in playing 
them, as their first efforts are to run deep 
and foul the line in snags and rocks at the 
bottom. If reeled in above these obstruc- 
tions, their change of tactics takes the form 
of leaping rushes to the surface, and all the 
tricks of which this gamiest of all game fishes 
is capable. 

In giving this honorary title to the small- 


bass 
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mouth black bass, permit me to back the 
statement with the words of Dr. Henshall: 
“inch for inch, and pound for. pound, he is 
the gamest fish that swims.” 

As some slight acknowledgment of the 
courtesies extended us by the hotels en route, 
and especially on Fourth Lake, let the reader 
look at the fishing situation from the hotel 
keeper’s viewpoint. There is a natural de- 
sire on the part of most men conducting a 
summer hotel in a game section to be truth- 
ful in their prospectus as to fishing and hunt- 
ing. To the scientific fisherman it is an easy 
matter to take fish wherever there are any; 
hut, unfortunately, the majority of those who 
fish are not scientific fishermen; and, when 
they do not obtain results, are apt to con- 
demn the hotel men and the locality, with a 
consequent loss of prestige to the resort keep- 
ers. No state in the Union spends as much 
time and money as does New York in the 
preservation and stocking of its woods and 
waters, so that any one with fair skill, pa- 
tience and judgment, may find that for which 
ke seeks. The Adirondacks, like the Cats- 
kills, is a state watershed, and, therefore, 
good work is being done in preventing the 
pollution of fishing waters by sewerage, mills, 
and tanneries. In selecting a fishing ground, 
therefore, these factors must Le considered, 
and as the Adirondacks is more of a forest 
country than the Catskills, the above points 
are of great importance. 

From Fourth Lake the canoeist passes the 
post-office of Inlet to Fifth Lake. At Inlet isa 
good store, where supplies may be purchased. 
Ordinarily, there is suffic'ent water in the 
connecting stretch to float a canoe or guide- 
boat, but we were obliged to wade and push 
for a short distance. Fifth Lake is merely a 
pond of lily-pads, pickerel grass and bags 
At the upper end, on the western shore, is 
the carry to Sixth Lake, around the sawmill 
cam. The distance is about five-eighths of a 
mile, along the highroad, and an easy carry. 
From the foot of Sixth Lake to the post 
office of Raquette Lake, the country becomes 
wilder and more broken, and offers marsh, 
upland, and mountain hunting grounds for 
deer. But of this later. 

Sixth and Seventh Lakes are 
and practically one. Bass are plentiful in 


connected, 
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Seventh Lake, and rise readily at night to 
the artificial fly. Here are also quite a few 
camps and a good hotel. To Eighth Lake 
from Seventh leads an inlet of three-quarters 
of a mile, through good hunting country. 
Intersecting the carry, midway to Eighth 
Lake, is the Uncas Road, giving access to a 
good deer section around Trout Pond, Grass 
Pond and other small isolated lakes. In this 
vicinity on the opening day of the deer sea- 
son, several parties of hunters were met, all 
reporting “meat in camp.” 

Rain has been very plentiful in the Adi- 
rondacks since the opening of deer season, 
which compensates for the heavy foliage by 
making the woods quieter for still-hunting. 
Back from the Uncas Road, Corbusier had 
the misfortune of wounding but losing a,fine 
buck. The trail did not show enough blood 
to follow. 

The carry to Eighth Lake is a fair trail of 
about a mile, and leads to the most isolated 
lake of the entire chain: Here there is but 
one camp, on the only island of the lake. 
This camp was for years the home of Alford 
Dunning, called the “Hermit of the Adiron- 
dacks.” Here he lived when the Adirondacks 
was nothing but a vast wilderness, before 
the advent of the railroad, and when the 
country was accessible only to the hunter 
and trapper. Many stories are told of his 
fine character and lovable disposition, and 
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how rare a treat was a visit to his hearth 
and cordial hospitality. 

From Eighth Lake to Raquette Lake is a 
mile and a half carry, over a narrow, wind- 
ing trail to Brown’s Tract Inlet, and a pad- 
dle of four miles through a section thick with 
cranberry bogs. One entering Raquette Lake 
from practically a wilderness is strongly im- 
pressed with its scenic beauties. To my 
mind, Raquette is the most beautiful of all 
the twenty lakes we covered by canoe on this 
trip. With a jagged, rocky, irregular periph- 
ery, comprising over eighty miles of shore 
line, dotted liberally with rocky, wooded 
islands, it is picturesque to perfection. At no 
place on the entire journey were we so en- 
thusiastic over the grandeur of sunrise and 
sunset. The lake, a dividing point of two 
water systems, is located on a plateau, with 
no high peaks near enough to intercept an 
early dawn or sunset. It seems, therefore, at 
these times that the whole sky is one glorious 
biaze of color, which, together with the ir- 
regular shore line, thick with the wonderful 
Leauties of the fall foliage in full colors, 
makes Raquette Lake a spot dear to the 
heart of a Nature lover. 

Here also is to be found excellent bass 
fishing, seemingly at almost any part of the 
lake. Twelve mountain streams, tributary to 
the lake, offer good trout fishing in its season. 

After leaving Seventh Lake, with the ex- 
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THE EASY PART OF IT 














AT THE END OF THE TRIP 


ception of Forked Lake (the private pre- 
serve of W. C. Whitney), and the western 
shore of Long Lake, our route lay almost 
entirely through state lands, thereby offering 
sites of every kind to camping parties, and 
good hunting country nearby. Charting our 
course through the islands and many con- 
fusing arms of Raquette to Outlet Bay, 
brought us, with a fair wind, to the Forked 
Lake carry. A half mile of road—with a rig 
for hauling, in attendance for those who 
wish it—and we arrived on the wild shores 
of Forked Lake. Here is the private pre- 
serve of W. C. Whitney, rich with first 
growth timber, and incidentally fur and 
feathered game. Being closely guarded to 
prevent poaching or forest fires from camp- 
érs, permission to camp on this preserve is 
generally unobtainable. We were fortunate, 
however, in being offered an island as our 
home for the night, which saved us a journey 
of five miles in the dark. 

From Forked Lake to the Raquette River 
is a fair carry of a mile and a half to shal- 
low water at the end of the carry. With 
swift water, we worked easily downstream 
about a mile to Buttermilk Falls. Here is a 
rather dangerous carry of three-eighths of a 
mile, around and over roots, rocks and 
stumps—a bad place to fall with a canoe or 
load of duffel, as the trail is steep, and foot- 
holds are not always secure. Another mile 





and another carry around, of about three- 
guarters of a mile, into the river, at a point 
distant two miles from Deerland post-office, 
at the lower end of Long Lake, made three 
carries for the day. This short stretch of 
Raquette River is a delightful place for the 
canoeist, with fairly swift water, good spring 
holes for camp sites, and plenty of browse 
and firewood. Together with the trip 
through Long Lake and ten miles down the 
river from the head of Long Lake to Axton, 
this is an ideal three-day trip by canoe. 

At Raquette Falls, an up-and-down hill 
carry of nearly two miles brought us in sight 
of a hunters’ camp, with one of the party 
engaged in dressing a deer. A chat on 
hunting revealed the fact that the peaks 
lying back from the Raquette River country 
have been good hunting grounds this year. 
And at other points along the river, such as 
Axton and Stony Brook, we met hunters 
coming out with deer. At Raquette Falls 
we were presented with a fine shoulder of 
venison, and invited to stay and hunt, but 
as we were desirous of getting to our ulti- 
mate destination on schedule time, or in ad- 
vance of it if possible, we decided to postpone 
our hunts until after reaching Saranac Lake. 

At Axton is a carry of over two miles. A 
mile south of this place, however, is the en- 
trance of Stony Brook, which stream is navi- 
gable for canoes with light loads, but is not 
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navigable for guide-boats, except in high 
spring waters. Four miles of travel, in very 
shallow water, to Spectacle Pond and Hia- 
watha Lodge, left us but a half-mile carry to 
Upper Saranac Lake. Hiawatha Lodge and 
Spectacle Lakes are worthy of more than a 
passing mention. Being linked to Upper Sara- 
nac Lake by the Indian Carry, here was a 
rendezvous for the Algonquin tribes, which, 
defeated by the Iroquois, and driven from 
their hunting grounds in the valleys of the 
St. Lawrence and Saguenay, were forced to 
withdraw to the woods and waters of the 
Adirondacks. 

This is the portage between the waters of 
the Raquette and Saranac River systems, and 
is a turning point in the journey to the St. 
Lawrence, or to Lake Champlain, or to the 
Hudson. The territory that can be cévered 
for hunting from this point is large enough 
to satisfy the most particular, and in the 
language of one of our guide acquaintances, 
“if he could stalk for sour apples,” most 
any one can plan successful hunting trips 
from this locality. 

Cutting the southeast corner of Upper 
Saranac, from Corey’s to Bartlett’s Carry, 
the latter being an easy haul of haif a m'le, 
one reaches the waters of Middle Safanac 
Lake. The three Saranacs, lying, as they do, 
almost entirely in state lands, are surrounded 
by country rich with deer. In fact, along our 
entire route, starting almost from Old Forge, 
deer tracks were plentiful. In some 
runways near water were trodden to such an 
extent that they appeared as though a drove 
of cattle had passed. As every experienced 
hunter knows, however, this fact, while in- 
dicative of the presence of deer at some time 
or other, does not always signify that a deer 
can readily be secured at such places. This 
because of the time of closed season, when 
the deer are not so timid, and will frequent 
the low lands more than when driven to the 
hills by hunters. The majority of kills that 
have thus far come to the writer’s notice 
have been on high ground, the deer coming 
to water only late at night, and then return- 
ing to the peaks and ranges. The steady 
rains this fall throw the balance in favor of 
the deer-stalker, so that those wishing to 
benefit by the extended season of two weeks 
for bucks in New York State should take 
prompt advantage of these conditions. 

From Middle to Lower Saranac Lake we 
covered a four-mile stretch in a heavy sea 
for a canoe, and in the eye of a strong head- 
wind. Pointing from island to island, we 
negotiated the distance, inch by inch, to the 
Saranac River. Another four-mile paddle 


cases, 


under nearly the same conditions of wind 
water, 


and but somewhat more sheltered, 
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Here we 


Saranac. 
were met by the full force of a strong head- 
wind and heavy sea—heavy even for motor 
hoats—and progress was slower than on the 


brought us into Lower 


middle lake. Taking advantage of every 
sheltering point and island, we paddled for 
hours with unsatisfactory gains. Forced to 
hold the canoe’s nose to the wind, we did 
not dare change our course, for fear of being 
struck broadside and capsized. It was a 
heart-breaking task to reach a rocky island 
with a peak for signaling. 

Only seven miles from Saranac Lake vil- 
lage, my objective point, to meet with an 
accident then would have been the “last 
straw.” Beaten by our battle with the ele- 
ments, with arms and shoulders feeling as if 
torn from their sockets, yet determined to 
reach the finish that night, our pull to the 
island nearly finished us. By revolver shots, 
calling, and waving coats, a distant motor 
boat was brought to us, and we were towed 
te the head of the lake, to the Ampersand, 
where we arrived with a soaked load of 
duffel, wet to the skin, in a cold, raw wind. 

A few moments’ rest, a war dance to warm 
us up, and we shouldered our load on the 
last mile of the journey. Doubling back after 
the canoe, we arrived in Saranac Lake at 
5:20 p.m. on Sunday, September 26th, in the 
best of physical condition, in high spirits, 
without the loss of an item in the outfit, and 
four days ahead of schedule. Including all 
side trips, afoot and by canoe, the total dis- 
tance we covered three states will 
easily total 1,000 miles. To the best of my 
knowledge and belief the writer has estab- 
lished a long-distance walking record in 
heavy marching order. And it must be borne 
in mind that, with the exception of seven 
rights, I have invariably slept on the ground, 
cooked most of my own meals, and during 
most of the journey I experienced rainy 
weather. 

Notwithstanding the hardships and _ set- 
hacks, I have fully enjoyed the tiip, and I 
wish to take this opportunity to thank Fie_p 
AND STREAM for their sportsmanlike co-op- 
eration. To any readers of the magazine 
desiring to make a tramping and camping 
trip, | stand ready and willing to give the 
benefit of my experience. And, also, brother 
sportsmen wishing further information re- 
garding any section traversed on my journey, 
can address me in care of the publishers, and 
1 will be pleased to aid in their prospective 
trips by supplying disinterested information 
In the meantime, I shall plan another jour- 
ney, more extensive than the last; and until 
we meet again in the columns of FirELp AND 
StrEAM, let me hope “that your shadow may 
never grow less.” 


across 

















Every sportsman who has fished or hunted 
during the present season is possessed of 
information that his breth- 


THE NEED OF ren 
THE DAY It matters little if he is 

the veriest novice that 
ever thumbed a reel or pulled trigger—he 
has been in the woods and around the 
waters, has profited to some extent from his 
cpportunities for observation, and conse- 
quently knows things worth telling. Knowl- 
edge is not slowly attained by the beginner 
in field sports. A new world surrounds him, 
and he becomes a part of it. Perhaps the 
newly acquired learning may, in the estima- 
tion of the better informed, only serve to 
accentuate his ignorance. Possibly, too, he 
may personally agree that there are heights 
of wisdom to which he has not yet attained; 
yet he may take credit for hardly bought 
knowledge that his elders in experience 
might easily covet, since he has found game 
or fish in certain localities, or his quest for 
them has proved unsuccessful. Either way, 
he has information, in the absence of which 
any sportsman is likely to err in planning 
his vacation outing. He knows more about 
that particular stretch of country than, let 
me say, some veteran of many seasons who 
is even now planning to make it the objec- 
tive point of his next trip. And it is likely 
that the aforesaid veteran would be only too 
glad to swap “pointers” with the novice, for 
at the present day there is a great and grow- 
ing scarcity of the brand of information that 
insures success with the rod and gun. Fewer 
kunters wax eloquent over the superior at- 
tractions of their own “special” hunting 
grounds, because the conditions which for- 
merly obtained no longer exist. It is dis- 
couraging to find growing clearings and pre- 
tentious residences covering the territory 
where one pursued big game a few short 
months since, or to discover that one’s fa- 
vorite trout stream has been ruined by the 
drainage of a new pulp mill or tannery. If 
one’s available time is limited, there is noth- 


would gladly share. 


ing for it but to make the best of things as 
they are for the time being; but the ultimate 
outcome is a scramble for facts concerning 
cther grounds. where there really is good 
fishing and hunting. For these reasons a 
sportsmen’s magazine should be a clearing 
house of information for sportsmen, gath- 
ering its facts from all available sources and 
dispensing in such a manner that an even 
talance of enjoyment may be struck, to bet- 
ter the condition of all who would hunt and 
fish. That this is commonly—and right- 
fully—supposed to be within the intent and 
purpose of Fretp AND StreAM, the Editorial 
mail each day bears conclusive evidence. It 
seems that each and every subscriber and 
reader desires information, and in their con- 
sciousness of immediate need they forget 
that the knowledge they themselves could 
impart might solve a problem for some 
brother sportsman. 
* + * 
And occasionally the mail brings humor- 
ous complaint from some contributor who 
has written an interest- 
HOW YOU CAN ing account of a moose 
HELP US hunt in Ontario, or of a 
successful trip to Wis- 
consin bass waters. He feels that he should 
engage a staff of stenographers to answer 
the letters begging further particulars. A 
hundred men are anxious to tread in his 
footsteps. They want to know the best time 
to go—the shortest route—the names of 
guides and resort keepers—the sort of equip- 
ment required. It would be impossible to 
overestimate the demand for this sort of in- 
formation. It is difficult to appreciate its exis- 
tence, unless one’s touch bears upon the 
pulse of the great sportsmen’s world. And 
we believe it is because conditions are not 
better understood, even by sportsmen, that 
the “clearing house” must so often show a 
balance on the debtor side. We believe that 
our readers will heed a direct appeal for help 
in making their favorite magazine more 
worthy of general approval and support. We 
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ask only the information that they are able 
and willing to give, and data in the briefest 
possible form is as valuable for the purpose 
as if it were dressed in beautifully rounded 
sentences strewn with poetic fancies and sci- 
entific phraseology. This is an appeal to the 
reader as an individual, prompted by our de- 
sire that his own individual request. for in- 
formation, come when it may, will find us in 
a position to respond. Give us facts con- 
cerning the best hunting and fishing grounds 
within your range of knowledge—providing 
you do not live in New York or Maine, both 
of which states have been quite well covered 
by Fretp AND StREAM’s staff representatives. 
Describe the country—open or wooded, level 
cr broken. Tell the species of game and 
fish found, and whether abundant or, only 
moderately so. If possible, give the names 
of guides and boatmen, or of residents will- 
ing to engage in such capacities, so that the 
magazine can write them direct for more 
detailed information. These are the prin- 
cipal points—cover them fully, and then add 
as much or little as you like, remembering 
that the minor details will prove of as much 
interest to others as they have to yourself. 
And upon receipt of the data we will mail 
you one of the “Hard Luck” series of hunt- 
ing pictures—not as an adequate recompense 
for your time and trouble, but merely that it 
may serve as a continual reminder of a duty 
to your fellow sportsmen that has been cheer- 
fully and fully performed. 
* “ x 


One of our contributors this month pic- 
tures a possible but rather improbable com- 
ing use of the aeroplane 

IN THEIR in hunting wi'd geese— 
TIMELY ORDER improbab'e, if for no 
other reason, because of 

an existing sentiment that favors giving 
game a fair chance for its life. As air ships 
will in the future be commonly used for 
scouting services in time of warfare, so they 
might be improved to advantage in locating 
hig game in open country, such as the Afri- 
can veldts; but. except under ideal condi- 
tions, they could hardly be held to a steadi- 
ness of flight, or a reduced speed, compatible 
with accurate shooting, whether with rifle 
or shotgun. Still one may meditate with in- 
terest upon what might have come to pass 
had aeronlanes been perfected sixty years 
earlier. ‘To continue further in the train of 
thought, imagine all the more recent inven- 
tions in common use at the time when all 
the plains country west of the Missouri 
River was designated on maps as the “Great 
American Desert.” Picture the rush to the 
Pike’s Peak gold regions, not with bull teams 
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and “prairie schooners,” but with automo- 
biles and motor cycles, dirigible balloons and 
aeroplanes—trains of motor trucks forging 
en ahead, laden with provisions and gaso- 
lene; and still before them, an army of path- 
finders and roadmakers; wireless telegraph 
stations located at intervals along the route 
so that the friends at home might be kept 
«dvised of the adventurers’ progress. De- 
pict to yourself the early discomfiture of the 
plains Indians by the relentless pursuit of 
air ships full of soldiers equipped with auto- 
matic rifles. Dream of bands of buffalo 
hunters in aeroplanes, soaring high above 
the Kansas prairies and dropping dynamite 
Lombs in the midst of fear-frenzied herds. 
it is perhaps as well that we have no newly 
discovered wilderness to be swept clean of 
its original life and “civilized,” as we under- 
stand the term. The work would be too 
quickly accomplished, and its history could 
contain no flavor of romance. 
+ * 
Speaking of the fact that our staff repre- 
sentatives have been abroad in Maine and 
New York, we are re- 
COURTESIES minded of the return 
ACKNOWLEDGED of Messrs. Beadle and 
Corbusier from their 
“Camping and Tramping” trip to the 
Adirondacks, and of the universal kindli- 
ness shown them throughout the coun- 
try traversed. The Editor has been com- 
missioned to voice their appreciation for 
courtesies received, and welcomes the op- 
portunity to add thereto the magazine’s sin- 
cere thanks. A hearty welcome feathers the 
couch of the wearied. And perchance this 
accounts for the return of our wanderers in 
the height of good spirits and full of plans 
for another and longer trip, of which some- 
thing further may be said later on. The con- 
cluding instalment of Mr. Beadle’s narrative 
appears this month. 
+ o * 
Saith a writer of olden days, “Of the mak- 
ing of books there is no end.” At the pres- 
ent time such a statement 
WHO SAID is unnecessary. It is diffi- 
“GRUB PILE?” cult to understand how all 
of the vast numbers of 
hooks published can find readers. But among 
the many, we have yet to see a compre- 
hensive and really useful book on camp cook- 
cry. Either they deal almost exclusively 
with ways of cooking game and fish and 
bread and beans; or they go to the other ex 
treme and describe dishes worthy of a French 
chef, without solving the difficulty of getting 
a well-equipped and_ fully-stocked kitchen 
into camp forty miles beyond nowhere. 














Did It Ever Happen to You? 


[Prizes will be given for the five best stories 
contributed each month. The best hunting and 
the best fishing incident will each win a year’s 
subscription to the magazine, while choice of 
our ‘‘Hard Luck’’ series of sportsmen’s pictures, 
or our bass picture if preferred, will be given 
the other fortunate contributors. No _ restric- 
tions; no “‘strings.’’ If your memory holds an 
unusual occurrence, tell it. The best stories win.] 

A GOOD DOUBLE 

A FEW years ago I was on a farm in the 
northwestern part of Minnesota. One fall 
evening, while out at the barn, doing the 
chores, I saw a partridge a short distance 
away. I ran into the house, got my gun, a 
12-gauge single barrel, and bagged the par- 
tridge without difficulty. I was just turning 
away when I heard a rabbit thump, and, 
looking around, saw a cottontail jumping to- 
ward the thicket, where he stopped and stood 
on his hind legs. I walked a little closer, 
and aimed high, so as to strike his head. 
He dropped, and as I went to pick him up, 
T heard something kicking in the edge of the 
brush, and on investigating, found a second 
rabbit giving his last kicks. He had just 
happened to be in line when I fired, and got 
the rest of the charge. 


Minneapolis, Minn. E. Elston. 





HE WANTED THAT FISH 

SEVERAL years ago Ned Reed, with two 
friends, was fishing on Goose Pond—near 
Open Lake in Lauderdale County, Tenn.— 
then noted for its large-mouth black bass. 
Ned got a strike and hooked his fish, which 
immediately got busy and wound the line 
around a small, springy limb in about ten 
feet of water. Every time Ned pulled he 
felt the resistance of both fish and limb, and 
concluded he had the largest bass in the 
pond and could not afford to lose it. Ac- 
cordingly, he handed his rod to one of his 
companions, disrobed in the boat and dived 
irto the pond. He returned to the surface 


with a striped bass weighing about four 
ounces. This happened on a frosty October 
morning. 


Jackson, Tenn. F. B. Fisher. 





A NETTED WOODCOCK 

OnE evening, last November, I was walk- 
ing across the dyke which separates a good- 
sized pond from the sand dunes and beach, 
when I was surprised to see a woodcock flit 
across before me and pitch down over in the 
dunes. I had brought my gun for a chance 
at a duck, and as it was still light enough to 
shoot, I started after the bird. Suddenly 


there was a flutter right between my feet, 
and, reaching down, I caught the bird alive 
and unhurt. In the dusk he had failed to 
notice the fish-net that was spread out to 
dry on the grass, and had dropped through 
the large meshes; but in attempting to rise, 
his wings became entangled and he was 
made prisoner. I held him in my hand a 
minute, debating whether I should shoot at 
him or not after letting him go, when he 
gave a flutter and slipped through my fin- 
gers. There was no longer any doubt in 
my mind, and I grabbed for my gun, but 
could not find it quickly enough in the long 
grass, and had to listen to the cheerful 
whistling of wings circle my head and die 
away in the distance. 


Newport, R. I. M. C. Buffum. 





GAME SOUTHERN PICKEREL 

Tue following “fish story” would entitle 
me to life membership in the Ananias Club 
had I not an eyewitness to vouch for its 
truthfulness. In July, 1908, while fishing on 
Chickasawhatchie Creek, in Baker County, 
Georgia, I landed a three-pound pickerel, 
and, as was my custom, strung it on a long 
cord and put it back in the water. I then 
wrapped the other end of the string on a 
cypress knee, and leaving the fish securely 
tied, went to a point on the stream a little 
way below. Here, supporting myself by a 
sapling, I leaned far out over the stream to 
cast up near the bank, and when the bait, a 
fifteen-hook Dowagiac minnow, passed the 
pickerel, he struck at it again. This shows 
the wonderful gameness of the pickerel that 
inhabit the waters in southwest Georgia. 

Arlington, Ga. C. K. Sharp. 





A TRAGEDY OF THE NIGHT 

Earty last fall I took my wheel, and, 
dressed in my Sunday best, went out in the 
country about three miles to see a lady friend. 
On my return, about twelve o'clock at night, 
while coasting down a hill at a fair clip, 
something started to cross the road about 
five feet ahead of the wheel, but was too 
siow. I struck it full force, knocked it out 
of the road and stopped to find out what it 
was. I didn’t have to see it to find out! 
I pulled my .22 revolver and took a couple 
of shots in the direction of the scent, and 
then made up my mind the sooner I got 
away the better. After a few rods I saw 
another skunk, which tried to run a race 
with me, but I soon left him. I gave my 
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coat a gasoline bath, but without any benefi- 
cial results. I then got ten cents’ worth of 
moth balls, folded them up in the coat, 
wrapped it in heavy paper, and left it for a 
day, and then hung it out in the air and the 
edor was gone. 

Rock Rapids, Ia. G: H. &. 

ANOTHER BASS FISHERMAN 

I HAVE a number of times, when fly-cast- 
ing for bass, had them miss my flies and get 
caught along the jaw outside of the mouth. 
] remember once hooking one through the 
back under the dorsal fin, and the fight that 
fellow put up made me remark to my wife 
that if I succeeded in landing him, she would 
see the largest bass ever taken out of the 
lake. He made my light bamboo rod fairly 
groan, and I thought he couldn’t be less 
than a five-pounder. Imagine our surprise 
when I got him in to find his weight would 
not exceed a pound. 

We have all heard the expression, “If he 
should fall in the lake, he would come up 
with a pocketful of fish.” I fell in once and 
came up with a handful. One morning my 
son was working the oars, and I was fly- 
casting, when I hooked a pound and a half 
bass. I had him a'tongside the boat, when I 
discovered that he was loose. I stood up 
and made a grab for him when my feet 
slipped and into the water I went, head first. 
When I came up I| found I still had the fish. 
Fact! 


Omaha, Neb. IW. H. Carson. 





A SAFE POINT 

In late September a friend and I were out 
in the woods, giving his Irish setter a run. 
It being Sunday, we carried no guns. Start- 
ing a bird. we marked it down, called the 
dog and directed her to the spot. It was not 
long before she was pointing close to a 
siump near a wail. We were thinking things 
about being without guns, when the dog 
stepped forward and placed her paw in a 
hole in the wall, her. body and tail as stiff as 
iron, and trembling violently. My friend put 
his hand in the hole and pulled out a full- 
grown young partridge. We released the 
bird, after showing it to some friends to 
rrove the story. 

Ossining, N. Y. James FE. Dooliitle. 

ONE FISH ON THREE HOOKS 

Tus incident was told me by Albert 
lieatherington, a coal dealer of Bellaire, 
and is confirmed by my veteran angler 
friend, George TI]. Muth, a prominent resi 
dent of this city: Some years ago, Mr. Muth 
was fishing for jack salmon in the Ohio 
River at McMahon’s Creek bar. As usual, 


he had three rods set, some ten or fifteen 
yards apart. Waiting patiently for a strike, 
he heard the rod farthest upstream fall to 
the ground and the reel sing rapidly. Hur- 
rying to the rescue, the second rod fell and 
its reel went whirring a similar strain. Then 
the third rod did likewise. Well, there was 
something doing in camp about that time, to 
relate the details of which would take up 
more space than can be spared here. When 
the three rods were gathered up by as many 
persons, and the lines reeled in after a hard 
tussle, it was found that the three hooks, 
with their respective baits, had been swal- 
lowed by a four-pound salmon, .which they 
landed. Deponent saith not as to the lan- 
guage that was indulged in while the three 
lines were being untangled. The big sal- 
mon was no doubt coursing downstream at 
a lively gait, and took the three minnows, 
one after another, as they were swinging in 
a straight line in the current. 
Bellaire, Ohio. IW. C. Warnock. 


BLIND CHANCE 

WHILE fishing for bass in Sleepy Hollow 
Pond, Maine, my companion’s hook got fast 
on a log, and in trying to loosen it the line 
broke, leaving a six-foot double gut leader, 
a hock and a frog at the bottom. In a few 
minutes he had the same sort of rigging 
tied to his line and was at it again. Ina 
few more minutes he got a strike, and was 
soon fighting a two-pound bass. When I 
took that fish in the net the hook attached to 
his line was fastened in the upper end of the 
leader he had lost and the hook on the lat- 
ter was deep down the throat of the bass. 
Explain it, reader, and you’ve got me rid of 
a puzzle. 

Hoboken, N. J. L. G. Saunders. 

“THREE IN ONE” 

Every Thanksgiving Day, it is understood 
that three of my friends, Smith, Wells, and 
Burr, shall join me for a day’s hunt. On 
that holiday, in 1908, we drove about five 
miles in search of game. It was _ nearly 
noon, and we were getting together to eat 
our lunch, when I noticed a large gray squir- 
rel running toward a ta!l beech tree. IT ran 
io the tree, but he had disappeared. TI could 
see no hole in the tree, nor any means of 
escape, except a large nest in a crotch about 
thirty feet from the ground. I fired several 
shots at the nest, but could not bring him 
out. Peter decided to go up the tree and 
investigate. Finding two holes, one at the 
nest and the other about two and one-half 
feet lower, and poking a stick in the one at 
the top, Peter could hear Mr. Squirrel com- 
plain. Finally poking him down far enough 














DID IT EVER HAPPEN TO YOU? 


to let his tail drop out of the lower hole, 
Peter pulled him out, and hit his head 
against a limb, dropping him to the ground, 
dead. After putting the stick in the upper 
hole again, another squeal was heard, and 
before Peter came to the ground, he had 
killed and thrown down three as large gray 
squirrels as I ever saw. 
Meshoppen, Pa. G. Arden Tewksbury. 





AN OWL ON A SET LINE 

WE were fishing with set hooks for cat- 
fish one night. In this kind of fishing we set 
the hook near the bottom. One hook had a 
line four feet long, and the pole being a foot 
above water, the hook was about three feet 
under. The next morning we found a large 
owl on the hook. He was caught at the butt 
of the wing. We decided that he was flying 
along just above the water, and struck the 
line, thus drawing the hook up and getting 
caught on it. 


Pontotoc, Miss. E. N. Bigham. 





BEARS AND A MOTHER-IN-LAW 

A party, consisting of a man, his wife, 
baby, and mother-in-law, were spending a 
day in the hills, picking berries, and in a 
small glade found an old bear and two cubs. 
The cubs took to a tree, and the old bear 
ran into the woods. Leaving his wife and 
mother-in-law to stand guard over the cubs, 
our hero hastened to a camp, about two 
miles back. to secure a gun. Meanwhile, 
whenever the old bear (which was of the 
cinnamon species) approached, the ladies 
would “shoo” her back with their aprons. 
Our hero returned with a .25-35 Winchester, 
but had only three shells. The first shot 
brought down one cub, dead, but the second 
only wounded the other, and he came down, 
howling loudly. The old bear immediately 
put in an appearance, but was again “shooed” 
back by the women, while the husband fin- 
ished the second cub with his last shell. To 
any one knowing the habits. of the bear, this 
seems a little unreal, but perhaps the mother- 
in-law accounts for the old bear being cowed. 

Pomeroy, Wash. H. D. McClellan. 





RABBIT HUNTER’S LUCK 

Last spring, while hunting near Stan- 
fordville, I heard something running toward 
me, and saw it was a large rabbit, coming 
straight for me. When within twenty-five 
feet of me he turned and ran to the right, 
and as I raised my gun, a red fox burst out 
of the brush in pursuit of the rabbit. T was 
excited at such luck; so I pulled my left 
karrel on the rabbit and over he went in a 
heap; then I gave the fox the second barrel 
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and shot him through the head. That was 
the best luck I ever had, and I never expect 
to have as good again. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Ross Chidester. 





NOT UNUSUAL—EH, BOYS? 

How many of you ever had a three and 
one-half pound fish jump into your hands? 
While floating down Current River on a tie 
raft a large redhorse or sucker actually 
jumped onto the raft, and I had him strung 
before many minutes had passed. 

West Plains, Mo. Carlos Brown. 





THE DOCTOR GOT EVEN 

Happen to me? No, thank goodness! 
But it did -happen, and is worth telling. 
Doctor , of Cleveland, Ohio, while 
shooting near Sandusky, with a mutual 
friend, and using his favorite spaniel, Reb, 
came across a “swell” Englishman, who ob- 
jected when Reb, in retrieving a duck Doc. 
had shot, flushed a pair of redheads. 

“T’ll shoot that blawsted dawg, if he does 
that again, don’t you know!” 

“And if you do, I will fill you so full of 
bird shot you'll leak,” replied Doc. 

Later, Reb was again in the water as a 
couple of bluebills came in. Bang! went the 
Englishman’s gun, and Reb, instead of the 
ducks, got the charge. That Doc. was mad, 
would be putting it lightly. He jumped up, 
swearing, and let fly, and a howl showed 
that his aim was good. Further proof was 
the sight of the Britisher beating it for the 
clubhouse, rubbing his anatomy just below 
his coat tails. Doc., deciding that Cleveland 
was the safest place for him, picked up poor 
Reb and made for the station. 

Arriving home in about two hours, his 
hunting duds laid aside, he was soon back 
in his office—when who should walk in but 
the Englishman he had riddled. Doc. saw 
that the man did not recognize him. 

“T’ve ’ad han haxident, Doctor, hand I’ve 
some pellets in me legs I’d ’ave hout, don’t 
you know!” 

Doc. never enjoyed such pleasure as he 
lad then, locating those shot. The job fin- 
ished, the Englishman wanted to know how 
much he owed. 

“Fifty dollars,” replied Doc., without a 
tremor. 

“Bless me soul, man, dear, that’s hexhor- 
bitant, don’t you know!” 

But Doc. stood pat, and the Englishman 
paid. 

“Now,” said Doc., “you ‘blankety-blank’ 
Johnny Bull, I put those shot in you, and I 
have taken them out; so I guess we are 
even.” And he showed him out of the office. 

Elyria, Ohio. George E. Roberts. 





A. Talk 


With Our Readers 





HERE are several subjects to discuss 

this month, and the first will doubtless 

be suggested to you by the picture. The 
time for Santa._Claus’ annual visit is near at 
hand, and if he is to call at your.instance on 
some sportsman friend, you can hardly do 
better than to slip in his pocket a year’s eub- 
scription to FieLp AND STREAM. Remember 
low much enjoyment the magazine has given 
you in the past, think 
how impatiently you 
await its arrival each 
month, and imagine, 
if you can, a present 
that a sportsman 
would more warmly 
welcome, or that 
would better serve as 
a perpetual reminder 
of the giver’s friend- 
ship. We make some 
very attractive offers 
of FireLD AND STREAM 
in combination with 
other magazines, and 
it will pay you to con- 
sider them — bearing 
in mind that both or 
all of the publications 
included need not be 
sent to the same ad- 
dress. 

The little contribu- 
tions to our “Did It 
Ever Happen to You” 
pages are coming in a 
great deal faster than 
they can be published, 
but all those that are 
available will eventually appear. even if it is 
necessary to still farther increase the num 
ber of pages devoted to this new departure 
We like short articles in all our departments, 
because more of them can be crowded in 
the same space; moreover, shorter commu- 
nications from our correspondents enable us 
to more fully cover all sections of country 
cach month. lor the same reasons they ap- 
peal to the magazine readers. We can’t 
lave too much correspondence of the right 





sort. The Sportsmen’s World is open to all 
who have experiences to reiate, or views to 
express upon subjects of interest to sports- 
nen. A widespread interest was aroused by 
the discussion—and it is not ended—con- 
cerning the comparative merits of live and 
artificial baits. There are a dozen other 
questions that the general reader would like 
to have satisfactorily settled, and the proper 
place to discuss them 
is in the pages of a 
sportsmen’s magazine 
— questions covering 
every branch of field 
sports, from the selec- 
tion of a shotgun to 
the best way of cook- 
ing beans in camp. 
Don’t be hindered 
from express'ng your 
ideas by the fear that 
they will fall short of 
universal approval. 
The greatest of truths 
must often be estab- 
M lished by argument. 

Mail us a_ postal 
card vote on the mat- 
ter of publishing a bit 
of live outdoor fiction 
each month, in con- 
nection with the usual 
variety of hunting, 
fishing and canoeing 
trips, and general in- 
structive and helpful 
articles. Stories like 
Kephart’s “Trail of a 
Bullet,” Sulloway’s 
“Campfire Yarns,” and the “Dick Brinsley” 
narratives. We have heard from a good 
many readers who approve of the plan. ‘One 
of them says: “A bit of sauce always lends 
zest to the regular diet of substantials. 
Under the guidance of a good writer we do 
not only read of the outdoor life—we live it.” 
Were. we sure that all our friends loved good 
stories, there are a few announcements that 
might be made—but they will keep for a 
future time. 
































claims for them to our notice. 








The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising connections with 
dealers. Consequently the articles mentioned here are endorsed by us as worthy of purchase 
and use. We especially request manufacturers of new and improved goods to submit their 
Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment 
not mentioned here, will gladly be supplied to our readers upon request. 


manufacturers or 














LayMEN who shoot at a mark for fun now 
and then as well as expert riflemen, will be 
interested in the Winchester telescope sight 
recently placed on the market. Noticeable 
among its new and exclusive features are the 
micrometer adjustment of the objective lens, 
which makes it simple and easy to take ad- 
vantage of the possibilities of this sight to 
the fullest degree, and the aperture with the 
least obstruction of the field of any offered. 
The new sight is made in two styles and in 
three different powers, and can be attached 
to all makes of repeating and single-shot 
rifles. A circular fully describing this new 
sight can be obtained by writing the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 


ExcLusive manufacturers of a fine line of 
hunting caps, the Hoffing Cap Mfg. Co., 238 
Adams street, Chicago, offers as its latest 
output a 2-in-I revers- 
ible cape cap which is 
quite certain to please 
sportsmen. It is made 
of fine corduroy or of 
eight-ounce tan army 
duck, lined with red 
all-wool flannel. This 
cap is completely re- 
versible, and when re 
versed, the scarlet 
covering for the head 
and neck will help to 
obviate danger to the wearer from the en- 
thusiastic and careless man with the gun. 
Snug and comfortable, and a perfect protec- 
tion to the neck in cold weather. 





THe Klondike Kamp Kooker, shown in 
the illustration, the latest word in the way 
of cooking equipment, is designed to meet 





the needs of four or more men on a long 
trip. It weighs complete but 43% pounds, 
and seems calculated to in every way fill the 
place of the ordinary heavy camp stove, es- 
pecially as the parts rest in the cylindrical 
stove proper. It is made of 22-gauge smooth 
steel, and its shape not only provides for 
economy in fuel and saves loss of heat, but 
also gives extra strength and makes it eas- 
ier to carry: Barlow & Seelig Mfg. Co., 
Ripon, Wis., will send descriptive circulars 
on application. 


TROUBLE with late orders and consequent 
late deliveries has induced the Truscott Boat 
Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, Mich., to inaugurate a 
new departure. This concern has been en- 
gaged in designing and constructing pleasure 
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crafts of all types since 1880, and is in a po- 
sition to know the difficulties encountered in 
this business owing to the above mentioned 
cause. . The boating season is short, at its 
best, and the effect of a late delivery is an- 
noyance to the purchaser, who has delayed 
placing his order until the last minute—say 
in February, for early delivery in May. The 
busy season in boat building is from the 
first of December until the middle of July. 
Of course the responsibility for late deliv- 
eries is not all the purchaser’s; the builder’s 
fault is in accepting orders late in the win- 
ter for early delivery. The Truscott Co. 
has decided that, if they are to fill orders on 
time, it will be necessary to adopt a different 
policy from that heretofore in force; there- 
fore they will accept no orders for large 
cabined craft after the first of January for 
delivery earlier than the fifteenth of the fol- 
lowing July. 


THE STORY OF PUTMAN BOOTS 
BY E, D. CONOVER 


In THE northern valley of the Mississippi, 
under the clear blue sky and breathing the 
keen crisp air of Minnesota, lies a city whose 
people by their very environment are the 
hustling, pushing, boosting kind. These peo- 
ple have adopted a slogan for their city. 
The men wear it on the lapels of their 
coats, the women have it on their hat pins, 
and you can see its sentiment embodied in 
their every movement. This slogan is “Min- 
neapolis makes good.” Minneapolis has in- 
deed made good and so have her hundreds 
of mills and factories, many of whose prod- 
ucts have a world-wide sale. Notable among 
these are flour, lumber, “Cream of Wheat,” 
“North Star” woolen goods and various 
others, but the one of special interest to 
sportsmen is the Putman boots. 

The present large factory of H. J. Put- 
man & Co., equipped as it is with every 
modern device for making high-grade boots 
of every description, is not of a mushroom 
growth. It started thirty-two years ago in 
a very small way, as have many of the best 
known and most prosperous manufacturing 
concerns in the country. In 1877, Minne- 
apolis was a hustling little Western city. The 
river banks were lined with saw mills. To 
the north lay the great pine forests of Min- 

At the conclusion of “The History of American 
Arms and Ammunition,” there developed a demand 
by our readers for a similar series of articles cov- 
ering the manufacture of sporting goods in general. 
The breadth and. scope of such a series means that 
it cannot be completed in one year or two. It 


should prove interesting and helpful to all who are 
lovers of field sports. The first article, “The Story 


of Duxbak,” appeared in the September number. 
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Praise of American sporting goods is now 
heard in practically all lands and climes, 
where they are brought in direct competi- 
tion with the products of other countries. 
We find Peary outfitting with snowshoes 
made in Maine, instead of using the Norwe- 
gian or Iceland types, and as auxiliary craft 
for the Roosevelt he provided Mullins punc- 
ture-proof; oak-framed metal boats. Sports- 
men of the world know the value of the 
Winchester, Marlin and Savage repeating 
arms; and Colonel Roosevelt, in the first 
pages of his story of African adventure, 
says: “I had a Fox No. 12 shotgun; no bet- 
ter gun was ever made.” The shipping 
books of every manufacturer of standard 
American arms would furnish evidence that 
England, Germany and Holland no longer 
divide the honor of arming the world. And 
now it seems that America may claim tlie 
honor of showing the world how to fly. 


nesota; to the northeast, the equally great 
forests of Wisconsin, and beyond them the 
Michigan timber, where logging was fur- 
ther advanced than in Minnesota or Wis- 
consin, but still the cut was only nicely be- 
gun. All winter long the woods were full 
of “lumber-jacks” cutting and banking the 
timber. In the spring the creeks and rivers 
swarmed with drivers floating the logs to 
the saw-mills, and until “freezing up,” in the 
fall, the saws sang day and night. Hun- 
dreds of cars were loaded with lumber 
every day. The lumber was also built into 
rafts, which were launched and then piled 
high with shingles and lath to be floated to 
the markets of the lower river. Thousands 
of men were employed in the great lumber- 
ing industry of these three Northwestern 
States and all of them had to be provided 
with footwear suited to their occupation. 
The lumberman could make his choice from 
either one of two extremes. There were the 
boots made by the custom shoemaker, who 
was found in every river town, and who 
made a good honest boot for which he re- 
ceived from ten to fifteen dollars a pair; or 
for less money the lumberman could buy 
cruising and driving boots of vastly infe- 
rior quality, made by shoe manufacturers in 
the East who knew little, if anything, about 
the class of goods in demand. 

Mr. John H. Putman, a practical tanner 
and manufacturer of leather goods from 
New York State, foresaw the possibility of 
doing a large and successful business if he 
could supply the various branches of the 
lumbering industry with footwear better 
suited to their needs than anything they 
were then able to buy. His aim was to fill 























THE STORY OF PUTMAN BOOTS 


the gap between the expensive custom-made 
boot and the cheap Eastern product, by mak- 
ing boots of just as good material as the 
custom-made ones, but using better-fitting 
lasts, and of superior and more uniform 
workmanship. This would give the goods 
a better finish, retain the desirable features 
of the custom-made boots, and go them one 
better by selling at a fair price. In the fall 
of 1877, after traveling through the country 
and carefully studying the needs of the peo- 
ple, Mr. Putman opened a small factory de- 
voted exclusively to making lumbermen’s 
footwear, in Minneapolis, the heart of the 
great Northwest. One of 
the first products of this 
little factory was moose- 
hide moccasins. The 
mercury often dropped 
to 40 degrees below zero 
in the woods, and keep- 
ing the feet warm was a 
problem with the lumber- 
jack. Moccasins worn 
over wool socks were the 
warmest and most satis- 
factory foot-covering for 
cold, dry weather, but the 
only moccasins to be had 
were those made by the 


Indians from _ Indian- 
tanned deerskin. These 
were ill-shaped, equally 


ill-fitting and poorly con- 
structed. They had no 
tops to keep out the 
snow, and lasted a very 
short time, but they were 
light, gave a sure footing 
among the falling trees, 
were ideal to use with 
snowshoes and, best of 
all, were warm. The prices were high and 
the demand always far in excess of the un- 
certain supply. 

Mr. Putman bought heavy moose and cari 
bou skins from available source and 
tanned them by the best known process, mak- 
ing firm and heavy, but soft leather. From 
this leather he made moccasins shaped over 
lasts so that they would fit the feet properly. 
They were well made in every way, and had 
substantial leather tops of various heights, 
serving the double purpose of moccasin and 
legging. From the first day they were intro 
duced, the Putman 
among the lumbermen, 
short time 
northern 


3. &. 


every 


moccasins gained favor 
and it 
lumber camp in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan was supplied with them. For use in the 
woods in summer time, what was known to 


was only a 


before every 
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the lumberman as cruising boots were next 
made. These were light-weight but strong, 
well-made laced boots, usually twelve, four- 
teen or’sixteen inches high. To cater to the 
lumberman’s freakish taste for fantastic 
dress, many of these boots were made of 
contrasting colors of leather. Some had 
welts of leather sewed in the seams, the pro- 
jecting edge of the welt cut or slashed in a 
fringe similar to the fringed welt in the 
seams of the cowboy’s buckskin shirts and 
trousers. Others had fancy stitching on the 
leg, and some had little pockets, with a flap 
to button or buckle over the opening, sewed 
on the outside of the leg. 
These were called com- 
pockets, but they 
probably carried a plug 
of tobacco more often 
than they did a compass. 
In the soles of most of 
these boots were placed 
a number of cone-headed 
nails to prevent slipping 
on ground covered with 
pine needles, and to as- 
sist in climbing over fal]- 
en trees. 

Why the lumber-jack 
wanted these fantastic 
boots has never been ex- 
plained. It was probably 
for the same reason that 
he always wore a flannel 
shirt of brightest hue, 
and a Mgckinaw jacket 
and trousers of fiery red 
or bright blue, in winter 
and summer alike; or, if 
he were a real dude 
among the lumber-jacks 
or “river-hogs” (no dis- 
respect, that what’s they called themselves), 
he would have a jacket and trousers of red, 
blue and yellow plaid. Their idea of color 
was grotesque and unexplainable, 
Lut they insisted on quality at any price, and 
wore, from head to foot, the kind of apparel 
that was the best and most practical for 
their work. The log-drivers, or river-hogs, 
were also catered to by Mr. Putman. Their 
hoots were heavier and made of different 
leather, to resist water and carry heavy, full, 
double-soles, and long outside tap-soles. The 
tap-soles and heels had long sharp calks in 
them. From fifty to seventy-five calks was 
net an- unusual number to put in one boot. 
The 


were made not only of the very best of ma- 


pass 


schemes 


driving boots, like the cruising boots, 


terial and by the best workmen, but they, 


too, were decorated with whatever embel- 
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lishment would catch the eye of the buyer. 

Putman boots and moccasins rapidly grew 
in favor, and the little factory was doubled 
in size four years after it was started. In 
1884 it was necessary to again build an ad- 
dition, more than doubling the capacity. Six 
years later, in 1890, an important change was 
made. The factory was moved a mile nearer 
the heart of the city, where shipping facili- 
ties were much better, and now occupied a 
five-story building in the wholesale district 
of Minneapolis. New and improved machin- 
ery was added, and the capacity of the plant 
was very much increased. The development 
of the immense iron mines in northern Min- 
nesota was at this time being pushed with a 
rush. Northern Wisconsin and Michigan 
were opening new iron and copper mines 
and developing the old ones, and new linés 
of boots especially adapted to the mining 
trade were added. These were not the cheap 
shoes worn by the underground laborers, but 


high-topped goods for civil and mining en-. 


gineers, superintendents, foremen, prospec- 
tors, etc. As from the beginning of the busi- 
ness, nothing but the best of everything en- 
tered into the construction of the Putman 
boots. Every pair was thoroughly inspected 
before it left the factory, and their fame 
spread beyond the circle of the local field. 
Orders came from the Western States and 
Pacific Coast, from British Columbia to 
Southern California. Wherever lumbering, 
mining or prospecting were carried on, a de- 
mand arose for Putman boots. Sportsmen 
and sporting goods dealers began to ask for 
them in quantities, and special attention was 
now given to boots suited to their require- 
ments. Styles for ranchmen and cowboys 
were next added, and the output of the fac- 
tory increased from month to month. 

In 1894 the business met with a most seri- 
ous loss in the death of its founder and 
manager, Mr. J. H. Putman. His constant 
study of the requirements of his customers, 
making specialty lines only and insisting on 
making the best of the kind, together with 
his fair dealing with all, had crowned his 
efforts with success and he left a well-estab- 
lished and prosperous business. Its manage- 
ment reverted to Mr. Putman’s son, H. J. 
Putman, who had been a partner and co- 
worker with his father for years. The senior 
Putman had some good old-fashioned ideas 
about his son’s learning the business. Start- 
ing in as office boy, he had worked up 
through every position in the factory to su- 
perintendent, and had then been sent out as 
traveling salesman. Therefore, though still 
a young man, he was fully competent to take 
charge of the flourishing industry. 
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Business continued to increase, and in 1895 
the new manager moved the plant again to 
the large five-story building on Bridge 
Square, where it is now located. Shortly 
after moving into the new plant, things 
looked very discouraging. This factory was 
much larger than the old one, the floors 
measuring eighty-five by 166 feet, and when 
the machinery was all set up and running, 
there were many vacant spaces on the floors. 
The workmen looked fewer and a long way 
apart. The old plant had been inadequate to 
supply the increasing demand for boots; but 
now the demand, although it had not de- 
creased, was inadequate to fill the large, 
seemingly empty floors of the factory. The 
country was still suffering from the business 
panic of 1893, and business certainly was 
slow. 

With perseverance characteristic of his 
Dutch ancestors, young Putman put his 
shoulder to the wheel with renewed vigor. 
For the first time in the history or this busi- 
ness, or in fact of any boot business, a big 
advertising campaign was entered upon. 
Putman boots and moccasins were adver- 
tised all over the country. All inquiries re- 
garding boots were immediately mailed to a 
dealer near the prospective customer. If this 
dealer did not carry the Putman boots in 
stock, he was informed that Mr. B. had writ- 
ten for a pair of boots and had been referred 
to him. The Putman factory would furnish 
Mr. Dealer with this pair of boots at the 
regular wholesale price, and he could then 
make his profit on the sale. It was thought 
that this plan would induce dealers not hand- 
ling the Putman goods to put them in stock, 
but, much to the chagrin of the advertising 
manager, it proved a failure. The would-be 
wearer of Putman boots was sent to Mr. 
Dealer by the factory, often to be sold one of 
those “just as good” articles. All this led to 
a change in the advertising policy. The en- 
ergy was now redoubled and a national cam- 
paign inaugurated. This advertising was not 
of the spasmodic kind, but has been kept up 
steadily to the present day. Putman boot 
“ads” appeared in all the big national maga- 
zines, sportsmen’s papers and mining publi- 
cations, and now read, “If your dealer does 
not carry them, send direct to us and we will 
furnish you with the genuine Putman boots.” 
The advertising for the dealer was still kept 
up in a measure, as the local papers in his 
vicinity were used extensively in this new 
campaign, and his name was mentioned in 
connection with the advertisement. Every- 
thing was done to induce him to supply the 
demand for the Putman goods in his vicinity, 
and the firm gave him all possible assistance 
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Don’t Say “Please” to Your Razor 


OU want a razor that you 

don’t have to coax—a razor 

that you don’t have to fuss 

with or worry over or “put 
in condition”’ to use. 

You want a razor that “is on the 
job ”’ the minute you pick it up. 

You don’t have to say please to 
your comb and brush—your wash- 
basin and your towel—you simply 
use them. 


Shaving, to be sure, is a finer oper- 
ation—but you should be able to shave 
without thinking much about it. 

You can if you buy a Gillette. 

The average Gillette user can shave 
in three minutes and read the head- 


New York, Times Bidg. 
Chicago, Stock Exchange Bidg. 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 


lines in the morning paper—and by 
the average user we do not mean a 
man here and there but all sorts of 
men, with all sorts of beards, in all 
parts of the world—three million of 
them. 

The time to buy a Gillette is now. 

It pays for itself in three months. 
It costs $5.00—and it lasts a lifetime. 

No stropping—no honiag. 

The Gillette, illustrated herewith, 
is so compact that it can be carried in 
the pocket or slipped in the side of a 
traveling bag. It comes in gold, silver 
or gun metal—with handle and blade 
box to match. The blades are fine. 

Prices, $5.00 to $7.50. For sale 
everywhere. 


Canadian Office 
63 St. Alexander St. 


London Office, 17 Holborn Viaduct 572 Kimball Building, Boston Montreal 
Factories; Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 
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in disposing of them; but the man who was 
unable to procure them from his dealer was 
furnished with a pair direct. Every effort 
was made to please such customers, special 
attention was given to fitting them, and the 
boots were finally made to measure and ad- 
vertised in this way. All this was done to 
make the goods popular with the consumer, 
and by so doing create a demand that the 
dealer would be forced to recognize. 

The outlook now became brighter. Busi- 
ness increased to a certain extent, and more 
machinery was added. The making of boots 
especially adapted to the demands of sports- 
men was taken up in earnest. All the prac- 
tical and most desirable features of boot con- 
struction acquired during nearly twenty years 
of specializing were incorporated in a num- 
ber of styles of sportsman’s boots. Né@w 
styles of lasts and patterns were added to the 
already large assortment, that boots might be 
made not only practical and durable, but have 
the style and finish that would appeal to the 
sportsman. The question of weight received 
special attention, and each pair of boots made 
to weigh as little as possible, consistent with 
wearing qualities. Heretofore, for some un- 
accountable reason, sportsman’s boots had 














FACTORY FROM 1870 TO 1895 


been made heavy, stiff-soled, broad and 
ciumsy-looking. The light weight, flexible 
soles and neat, trim appearance of the Put- 
man boots gained the approval of sportsmen 
everywhere, and again proved the theory 
that to study the wants of prospective cus- 





FIELD AND STREAM 


tomers, even to their fads and foibles, and 
incorporate these into their footwear, never 
losing sight of quality and the practical fta- 
tures of construction, would bring the buy- 
ing public to you. 

Then, in the year 1898, the news of the 





FACTORY FROM 1895 TO DATE 


discovery of gold in Alaska came sweeping 
over the country like wildfire. Men became 
gold crazy. They rushed to the gold fields 
from all-parts of the North American con- 
tinent. There were but two ways of reach- 
ing the interior. One was up the Yukon 
River by boat from St. Michael’s Island to 
Dawson City, a distance of about 1,400 miles; 
the other was to travel on foot over either 
the Chilkoot or the White Pass. The boat 
trip was from Seattle up the coast, around 
the Alaskan Peninsula, into Behring Sea to 
St. Michael’s Island, and thence up the Yu- 
kon River. This was many times the dis- 
tance over either pass, and was very uncer- 
tain, as few if any of the boats got through 
the first season. Although much safer than 
the journey by foot, the water route was too 
slow for the impatient gold-seekers, and 
nearly all of them took the perilous journey 
over the mountains. Both passes were 
equally dangerous, but the White Pass soon 
became the favorite way, as it was much 
the shorter route to the gold fields. The 
trail was rough; sharp, jagged rocks and 
rolling stones were abundant, and every- 
thing, even life itself, depended on the con- 
dition of a man’s feet and his footwear. 
Many a man fell by the wayside, simply be- 
cause his feet had failed him, and there was 
nothing left but to wait for death. Others 
had no way of caring for him, and in their 
mad haste to reach the gold region, it is 
doubtful if they would have delayed their 
journey to save life. 

The Putman goods now leaped into fame. 
The moccasins were light, several pairs could 
easily be carried in the pack, and the boots 
were “just the thing” in every respect. At 
last the young manager was to see results 
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A FULL GAMESACK 


Is possible if birds are plenti- 
ful, if your hand and eye are 
working smoothly, and if you 
are using 


THE RIGHT KIND OF LOADS 
SHELLS LOADED WITH ANY 








SPORTING POWDER 
ARE THE RIGHT KIND TO USE 
SPECIFY FOR 


GU PONT 


POWDERS 
ACCEPT NO OTHERS 








E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER Co. 
THE POWBER PIONEERS OF AMERICA 


Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 

















Have you tried 


The 1909 Issue 
SCHULTZE 


NEW E.C.? 


Their special qualities are 


STABILITY 
PERFECT PATTERNS 
EXCELLENT VELOCITY 
EASY ON THE SHOULDER 


Shells loaded with either of 
these powders can be purchased 
through any dealer. 

Send 12'cents in stamps for a set of six 
——- illustrating “A Day’s Hunt.” Address 

ept. 6. 
E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 
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from his labors. Orders came crowding in 
from every direction. The United States 
and Canadian Governments ordered goods 
in immense quantities, as did also two large 
Alaskan trading companies. Firms on the 
Pacific Coast were constantly demanding 
more goods, one of them ordering from 100 
to 500 dozen pairs at a time, and it was not 
an unusual thing for shipments weighing 
several hundred pounds to go from Minneap- 
olis to the coast by express, there to be 
loaded on steamers for Alaska. More and 
more machinery was added, the working 
force doubled and redoubled, the big factory 
was now crowded to its utmost, and day and 
night hummed the song of labor. This rush 
lasted in full force for two years and kept 
up nicely for anothers» year, when affairs 
again dropped to normal. But the fame of 
the goods was now firmly established all 
over the country. During the Klondike rush 
the rule of “best quality and workmanship” 
had been strictly adhered to, and every pair 
of boots inspected before leaving the factory. 

During the gold excitement inquiries had 
been coming in from sportsmen and others 
asking for a boot that would turn water. 
Such a boot had long been sought for, but 
never put on the market. Mr. Putman now 
determined to fill this demand, and accord- 
ingly several water-proofing processes were 
tried, but with unsatisfactory results. Finally 
the chemist employed by Mr. Putman dis- 
covered the method of water-proofing that 
is now in use. The leather in these water- 
proofed boots is tanned especially for this 
purpose; the boots are then cut and stitched 
and put into airtight tanks containing the 
water-proofing solution, where they remain 
until the rubber and gum composition has 
permeated every pore and needle-hole in the 
leather. This makes the boots water-proof 
for all ordinary purposes. 

The Putman factory has originated several 
important additions to sportsmen’s high-cut 
boots. Among them are the side lacing, to 
make the boot fit tightly around the calf of 
the leg; the one, two, and three-buckle lace 
protection strap; putting pyro-cathyl between 
the soles of many styles of boots, thus mak- 
ing the soles as water-proof as the uppers, 
and putting the dehydrole fabric interlining 
in the vamps. This dehydrole fabric is thin 
and light, and always remains soft, never 
cracking when cold or becoming gummy or 
sticky when warm, and it is absolutely water- 





STIMULATION WITHOUT REACTION 


proof and odorless. And thus the Putman 
boots and moccasins have been made and 
have gained their fame. They are in demand 
all over the world, and the Putman factory, 
which started out in a modest way making a 
few styles of boots for lumbermen, is to-day 
turning out immense numbers of styles of 
everything imaginable in high-cut boots for 
both men and women. 





ONE OF MANY LETTERS 

I wisH most sincerely to thank you for 
your thorough and painstaking effort to in- 
sure me sport this fall, and your courteous 
reply to my inquiries. At a time when you 
must be the receiving end for thousands of 
questions from the great outdoor fraternity, 
you have demonstrated, by answering prompt- 
ly one who is not a subscriber, not only your 
ability to grapple with a difficult problem, but 
that you really have at heart the welfare of 
the sportsman in his quest for sport. I ob- 
serve from my mail that you have shown 
your concern for a stranger by writing a 
number of camps, and the only way in which 
I can adequately express my appreciation is 
by assisting the “Where to Go” department 
to the fullest of my humble extent. I shall 
be pleased to report to you, for the benefit of 
other sportsmen, data of all experiences which 
may be valuable or interesting, from the 
length of my journey to the trade-mark on 
my guide’s boots. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. E. W. Hodgson. 





INVENTORS are men with ideas, but there 
are many men with ideas who are not in- 
ventors, or, in other words,.capable of work- 
ing out in a practical shape the new article 
of value that they have in mind. How often, 
when looking at something newly put on the 
market, you have heard the remark, “I 
thought of that years ago.” It would be bet- 
ter, if you have an idea and feel assured that 
you will never put it in working form, to 
pass it on to some other person who has a 
surplus of mechanical talent. Nearly all of 
our readers have thought out needed im- 
provements in sportsmen’s equipment. Why 
not give their brethren of the craft the bene- 
fit of such inspirations? Why not tell Fretp 
AND STREAM how guns and fishing tackle and 
other incidentals of the outfit may be im- 
proved, and so start competent workmen at 
the improving? It behooves everyone who 
can to lubricate the wheels of progress. 





After a day of enjoyable sport it is wise to choose a drink which helps to restore the vital 
powers rather than one which tends to deplete them, as is the case with many drinks. Bor- 
den’s Malted Milk is delicious, concentrated nourishment, invaluable to the camper. made 
ready for use by adding water hot or cold, 
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“WAY rifles were an Army 
Springfield, 30-calibre, 
stocked and sighted to 

suit myself; a Winchester 

405; and a double-barrelled 

500-450 Holland, a beautiful 

weapon presented to me by 

English friends. Kermit’s 

battery was of the same 

type, except that instead of 

a Springfield he had another 

Winchester, shooting the 

army ammunition, and his 

double barrel was a Rigby.” 






















Winchester 











Winchester Rifles and 
Winchester Ammuni- 
tion are the invariable 
choice of experience- 
taught and discrimina- 
ting big game hunters. 





EX-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
IN THE OCTOBER SCRIBNER. 


Sold everywhere. Ask for 


THE RED W BRAND 


TRUTH WILL OUT 


We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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Stability 
Guaranteed 
Of High Velocity, Hard Hitting. 


We will send you booklet on proper loads, if you wish, and will refer you to a dealer near you, 
who carries Dead Shot, if for any reason your regular dealer does not. 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS, 


j Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 


Order your shells 
loaded with 








The original Dense Smokeless. 


Not affected by climatic 
changes. 


Insist upon getting it. 


Send for list of GUN BAR- 
GAINS. 








SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES 


302-304 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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towed Had 
a 
Fox te 2) Shotqurs 
Mo “Weller Gun 
Vase Gor Wade’? 











Extract from 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 


own account 
of his 
African Expedition 


October Scribner’s 
(Page 403) 
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STRAIGHT IN THE DARK 


, YOU, who sleep with a revolver under your pillow—are you 
expert enough to hit a large object across the room in the 
dark, if it is so dark you can’t see totake aim? Actual 

tests show that on/y an exfertcan shoot a revolver straight in 

the dark. A revolver with its off-pointing barrel and flinching 
trigger pull requires practice — constant practice — to acquire 


accuracy. : SAVAGE RIFLES 
The Sav age Automatic shoots straight without practice. In ] 0 the sporting >i 


Mode! 313 Repe re 
the dark or in the light you can hit the mark because you point and the 03 Medel 24 


it Straight instinctiv ely, as you point your finger, Tt" shoots as cal. Reve: an - 
fast as you press (nct pull) the trigger, reloads ten shots in a oO ts: skilfully built rites 


flash, is as safe and harmless to carry as a watch, 


Powerful (.32 cal.); light (19 oz.); short (6'4 in.); fits flat in os oat ' t 
pocket. At your dealer’s. If he hasn’t it, you can buy from us. Quick * ration, free or 


wa 





Send for a free copy of “THE TENDERFOOT’S TURN,” - 
a fascinating book by “ Bat’? MAstTErRson, Ex-Sheriff of Dodge o_o Silicate 


City, and crack shot of the old six-shooter days. Savage Arms Co. vtica, New York, U. 


TheNewSAVAGE ras 


WHEN YOU GO HUNTING THIS FALL | 


BALLISTITE |. 


The only perfect dense smokeless 
shotgun powder made 


WINNER OF THE 


Tenth Grand American Handicap, 
1909. IN THE BLIND 


Ducks flying sky-high and cyclone swift -that is when the 


OR. IF YOU PREFER A BULK Lefever shot gun talks business. You don’t feel cheap. Every 
. time you shoot there's something doing. When the other fel- 
POWDER SHOOT lows see you raking them down out of the clouds they think 


you are having wonderful luck. But it is a good gun and 
EF IVI PP | be FE good aim that does it. Same way with traps. 
Sk Sidi te eit LEFEVER Shot Guns 


: THE GUNS OF LASTING FAME 
HOLDS WORLD’S AMATEUR RECORD Bored better, bolted better, built better than any other make, 


FOR A CONTINUOUS RUN American or: foreign. Shoot better, last better, look better. 
AT TARGETS. Pioneers in every sound improvement in double barrel shot 
guns for ns half a century. 
The new Lefever Gun Book tells all about the best system 
J. H. LAU & CO., Agents of bolting and boring, things you should know before you 
75 Chambers St. New York buy a gun. Free on request. < 


_LEFEVER ARMS CO. 75, waltble sercet 
OSES ENE oo cuRe 


ire 
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Safety Automatio 


REVOLVER 


is not a revolver for you to make tem- 
porarily safe by throwing on or off 
some button or lever, but a revolver 
that we have made permanently and 
automatically safe by the patented ex 
clusive Iver Johnson construction. 


Our Free Booklet, ‘‘Shots,”’ tells the whole story. Send your 
name on a postal—it will be mailed free with our full catalogue. 


(ver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver | {ver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 
Richly nickeled, 22 cal. rim-fire or 32 cal. center- $6 Richly nickeled, 32 calibre center-fire, 3-inch $7 
fire, 3-in, bbl.; or 38 cal. center-fire, 34-in .bbl. barrel; or 38 calibre center-fire, 34-inch barrel, 
Extra length bbl. or blued finish at slight extra cost.! Extra length bbl. or blued finish at slight extra cost. 

Sold by hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid on receipt of price if dealer 

will not supply. Look for the owl’s bead on the grip and our name on the barrel. 


iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 190 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass, 
., New York: 99 Chambers Street Hamparg, Germany: Pickhuben 4 
San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 
717 Market Street 
















NO 24-12 Repeating Shot 


does perfect work. It has the simplest . 
strongest repeating mechanism. It can’t free 4 : 
or clog up in service, for the solid top and closed- 
in breéch keep out rain and all other foreign. matter; 
tic,, recoil-operated hang-fire sa lock, ‘the 
hiatal yand “doula trainee are whe oe safety and c 
venience: The full choke guns shoot close and hard, and are u 
equalled for ducks, geese, foxes and all long-range work. 


“The ew take-down construction is very simple, quick and efficient. 
You canptake the'gun apart in 10 seconds anywhere, yet the’ threads 








"tHe SIGN OFA 








“of barrel ‘and” frame. are not cut away or weakened and the boa a a - 
is alway§ as strong and rigid.as in a solid gun. cag , Le 
t it ircular of this handsome, | Prearms ~ ~ hn 
Te aun sant froc on request or complete The Martin . a Xz 41 sf 11 oe 
A 136-page catalog for 3.stamps postage. t ak iliow St, NEW HAVEN. ‘CONN. . 
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FOR YOUR-HUNTING TRIP 


If you want to avoid all worry as to the efficiency of your ammuni- 
tion, use Peters Shells. They have won their popularity by superior 
merit, and are without equal for either Field or Trap Shooting. 


“IDEAL” and ‘‘TARGET’’ for Bulk Smokeless Powders 
‘‘PREMIER’”’ and ‘‘HIGH GUN’”’ for Dense Smokeless Powders 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., Cincinnati, On1o 


BR'NCHES: New York, New Orleans, San Francisco 


LOADED 
SME sec 











Wild Celery 


Ducks and other wild fow! go miles for this excellent food. Now 
is the time to plant the seed. Full directions accompany each 
order. Seed pods are sent by express only. Per qt., $2.25 
—five qts. for $10.00. Special prices for larger quantities. 


Wild Rice Seed 


By our method of handling the seed, Wild Rice may be made to 
grow in most any fresh water in the United States. Booklet on 
Wild Rice sent free on request. 25 Ibs. $6.00—50 bls. $11.00 
—100 Ibs. or more at 20c. per pound, f o. b. Minneapolis. We 
ship by express only and seed must be planted on arrival. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO, Seedsmen 
31 Bridge Sq., Minneapolis, Minn. 



































A GAME GETTER 
doesn't allow rust on his gun—| 
neither does ‘*3-in-one,"’ Heavy 
oils and greases cannot prevent 
Trust because they simply coat 
the surface and dry out. 













° 


inks into the pores 
be metal, forming a 
delicate, imperceptible 







anyand every actionN@e p 
Lubricates the maga“ zine, 
triggers, etc. Our booklet tells 
—a sample proves—both free. 


3-in-One Oil 
152 New St. 













Co. 
New York 

















fu.| particulars to 











| Baker One-Barrel Trap — 


Highest grade construction and finish on the lines, hang and balance 
of the high grade double gun. Built specially in all details for single 
target shooting embodying latest ideas and improvements. Send for 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., Batavia, N. Y. 
Manuiene’ BAKER AND BATAVIA DOUBLE BARREL GUNS 
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U. S. Gov't Tested 


U.S. Gov’t Approved 


At the United States Govern- 
ment Armory, at Spring- 
field, Mass., this weapon 
recently qualified 

at every point in 

one of the strict- 
est and most 























e strenuous 
In the United States niin ig 
Government Tests which a 


i ‘revolver 

for accuracy, velocity, 
endurance enetra ever was 
subjected 


tion, in the rust test, 
dust test, and one of the 
severest all-round ser- 
vice trials known, the 


@ALLEN Lriple 


Safety Police Revolver 


passed with as nearly perfect scores 
as any weapon could attain. 


To you, the revolver buyer, the result of this test is pre- 
sented as a final, concrete evidence of real revolver worth. 
Add, then, to this proof of service-efficiency the exclusive 
Triple Action, the proof of triple safety, and in the Hopkins 
& Allen Triple Action Safety Police you have as service- 
able, as safe and as thoroughly dependable a weapon as 
you can buy at any price. 

Have your dealer show you the Hopkins & Allen Triple Action Safety 
Police. If he doesn’t have it write us at once, enclosing price, and we’ ll 


send you one direct, safe delivery guaranteed. 32 and 38 calibre, 4 inch 
barrel, nickeled finish $9.50; blued finish $19. 


Send for our 1909 Gun Guide and Catalog. This shows our other lines 
of rifles, shotguns and revolvers—the most extensive range of high-grade, 
low-price firearms made anywhere in the world. It will show you how 
to get a better arm for less money. Write for this catalog. It’s free. 


The HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. - 73 Chestnut Street, NORWICH, CONN. 
LL MI NINN I arte 
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Five Life-Saving Shots 
Quick as Lightning 





Remington 





“A Battery In Itself” 






Even in the face of double danger, you are master of the 
situation if you hold the modern Remington which loads itself. 

It is lightning fast. 

If you must, you can fire 5 shots before the first ejected 


cartridge strikes the ground. Yet your rifle is under such 
perfect control of the trigger finger that you can exactly time 
each of the one-ton knock-down blows. 


As there is no lever to fuss with, you don’t lose command 
for a second—and seconds count in a tight place. 


The .35 Rem. calibre is “Big Enough For the Biggest 
Game.” The .32, .30-30 and .25 Rem. calibres are recom- 


mended for the smaller big game. 


1909 Game Laws and Guide Directory upon request 


THE REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, ILION, N. Y. 
Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City 
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Adtoloeding Rifle 


This Remington is the modern big game rifle of the world. 
















It loads itself by recoil. 


After military fashion, you shove the loaded cartridges into 
the magazine from a clip. 


Your face is absolutely protected by the solid thick steel 
breech. There is no hammer to catch. 


The broad flat safety tells plainly whether it is “on” or “off.” 
It is the latest, safest, and best product of 20th Century 


gun invention. 


As the modern ocean greyound, the Lusitania, excels the 
Clermont, so this modern Remington, which loads itself, excels 
lever and hammer rifles of the passing generation. 


If your dealer will not supply you with a 20th Century 
Solid Breech Hammerless Remington Repeater, write us 


THE 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 
ILION, N. Y. 


Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City Delivers a One-Ton Blow 
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You can’t miss your bird if your gun 
is equipped with a Leader Sight 


q = device is the greatest _faroners, in >. arms since the h 
reech-loading gun was invented. i is ight’ e veriest novice 

can make as good a showing as an expert hunter —- it; the expert q Do you know that a 
hunter can reduce his misses toa minimum. With the Leader Sight you canvas back duck travels 





do not have to allow for the flight of a bird; you aim directly at it and the : 

line of shot is enough ahead to get the bird every time. Ina fraction of a 18 feet while your shot 

second the sight can be changed to allow for the speed of the slowest or goes 1 20 feet? 

fastest flying bird. . 

@ Can be adjusted to any gun; instantly attached or detached. Carried gq The Leader Sight 

in neat metal box which fits into vest pocket. puts the shot in the right place 

. — 7 t 

Price $3 Postpaid where the duck is—no 


where he was. 


@ Give mike and gauge of gun when ordering. 


FOR SALE AT ALL GUN STORES 








MANUFACTURED BY ° 
The Leader Company :: 320 Market Street :: San Francisco, Cal.  pstentedinUnited States, Great Britain ® Canada 














en Particulars and Estimates 


FRE 
Let Us Put , 















A Telescope Sight on your Rifle. There is no other Telescope like 
the Malcolm either in power or method of adjustment. Hundreds are giving 
satisfaction in every part of the world, 


MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPE MFG. Co., 5 Sherwood St., Auburn, WN. Y. 











LUGER 
Automatic 
Pistols 


Haenel MANNLICHER Rifles : 
FOR MOOSE ann BEAR 









Ask your dealer oF write H. TAUSCHER, 322 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











a $25.00 


Hard Wood, Mission Finished : 


GUN CABINET 
$3 yD. 50 


Height, 70 inches Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches. 


Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 521,Brosdway, 
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Ths Man behind the Stevens 
Is the Man who Bags the Game 








The easiest working gun made. It is absolutely safe and positively non-clogging, a 
feature that is found in no other repeating shotgun. 


Stevens Repeating Shotgun 


(Browning's Patent) 


12 gauge, take-down, hammerless repeater. The empty shell and the loaded shell cannot 
possibly come in contact in reloading. You may fire as fast as you can work the slide handle 
in perfect safety and with me possibility of clogging. 

The most discriminating trap and ficld shooters who shoot the Stevens, pronounce it 
the only perfect repeating shotgun. Ask your dealer and insist on STEVENS, If you 
cannot obtain, we will ship direct, express paid, upon receipt of catalogue price. 















Send Sc in stamps for Stevens catalogue containing valuable gun information, 
with description of the Stevens Repeating Shotgun. 


Every man, every boy who enjoys hunting will appreciate ““Guns and Gunning” by Dan Beard. 
Aul about hunting and shooting—sent postpaid, 20c paper cover, 30c in cloth—stamped in gilt. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 
P. O. Box & 

















THE SAMUELL LIVE DECOY FASTENER 


No true sportsman can afford to be without it, Perfectly simple, easy to put 
on. Ducks can remain in water much longer as they have better use of their 
feet. Don’t splash water all over you when taking them up. One dozen 
will be mailed to any address for $1.80. 


A. H. PENEWITT, Easton, III. 











ANCIENS ETABLISSEMENTS PIEPER ssccessors to the WELL-KNOWN HENRY PIEPER 
Makers of the FAMOUS PIEPER SHOT GUNS and RIFLES. Manufacturers of AUTOMATIC FIREARMS 
and AMMUNITION. HERSTAL, near LIGE, BELGIUM 
boat toa The Bayard 9 m.m. High Power Pistol—The pistol tham perforates 1-3 inch steel and 
“BAYARD” nine inches of hard pine. 
Highest Power Automatic Pistol made. Can be taken apart in 2 minutes 
without any tool except the cleaning rod. Adopted by the Spanish Government in 


competition with others. Write for particulars. 


BAYARD AUTO-COCKING RIFLE °24.00 


22 cal. 4lbs. Price $6.00 ad Strongest Shooting Rifle Made. 
“You pull the trigger, the 
Bayard does the rest.” 















PRICE 










B. Shows empty shell flying out 






oo aeorrnees OVER OTHER RIFLES—Automatic Cocking, Autematic Ejecting, Strong Shooting, Positive safety 
k, High Class Workmanship. Adapted to the regular .22 caliber short or long Smokeless Meee on with greased bullets. 


For PRICES and FURTHER PARTICULARS apply to your dealer 


FRED BIFFAR, 40 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. Or DORKEN BROS. & CO., Montreal, Can. 
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tion they gave fully as good targets. 
give a longer life to the barrel. 
Marlin rifies if the reloading is properly done, 


favorably in accuracy, 





THE IDEAL GAS-CHECK BULLETS | 


Enable Hunters to Reload their HIGH POWER RIFLE SHELLS, thus 
economizing and Getting Satisfactory Results. 


We have hundreds of letters like the following: ‘* We have tested your Gas-Check Bullets, 
and they appear to be in every way equal to factory metal jacketed b -llets; at exactly the same eleva- 
They heat the barrel less and we believe their action would 
We have no hesitation in recommending these bullets for use in 


‘THE SAVAGE ARMS CO. writes: ‘*We used our regular factory ammunition, to compare 
with yours, using the same adjustment of sights, we found your Gas-Check Bullets compared 
We found no evidence of fouling or leading in the barrel.” 

Made for All High Power Arms. Send for Sample Bullet and Descriptive Circular. 

SEND SIX CENTS FOR NEW HAND-BOOK JUST OUT. 150 PAGES. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., No. 64 U St., New Haven, Conn. 


308-291 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO,"’ 











PT 


You Ought to Have 
Your Hide Tanned 


and head 
mounted. It 
will not cost 
you any 
more—if 
as much 
—to have 
your work done 
in the largest 
establishment 
of the kind in 
the world and 
with our equip- 
ment and ex- 
perience you 
should get best results here. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse or any other 
kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur 
on, and finished soft, light, odorless, moth- 
proof and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, 
= men's and women’s garments when so ordered. 

Taxidermy and head mounting are among our 
particular specialties. We also make fur coats to 
sell, fur outside and fur lined, robes and gloves. 
Send for our illustrated catalog. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 

579 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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PEERED 

















Peovesveveerencecerecsnroersescereetotes 
WLLL LLL PEOEUPERORDOORETERC OR eeteee one 
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Hansen’s Special 
Hunter’s Mitten 


"THE softest and most flexible, heavy-service 
mitten ever devi arm as toaft. 
Nothing to impede circulation. Fits snug, sep- 
arate -_ finger permits delicate manipula- 
tion. ough heavily lined with complete 
inner mitten of fine llama wool, there is no 
clumsiness or bulkiness. 

CANNOT EVER STIFFEN OR HARDEN 

FROM WATERSOAKING. 


At YOUR dealers or sold di- § 

rect on receipt of price and | [5 
15c for postage. Send size of *® 
kid glove and diagram of hand. 


0.C. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


345 EAST WATER ST. 
MILWAUKEE 















Send for the new ‘DAVIS’ Catalogue 








Showing nine different grades of 
None high priced, but all the best 
value on the market and thoroughly up-to-date. 
limited time we will quote very low prices. 
save money by purchasing BaeisGuns, now. 


Davis-Guns 
Fora 
You can 











N. R. DAVIS & SONS, senito."tr Zocveure ASSOnet, Mass. 
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Pn PALE TR a> RPOT 


Lyman Patent Windgauge |!" tere’s Another! 
Receiver Sight You sivas get your second bird wi 


the NEW MODEL 1903 and 1906 Uf HUNTER. ONE-TRIGGER 
SPRINGFIELD REL A. The only one- 


trigger guns that 
never balk or 
double — that do & ‘. 
not drag or S- 7 
creep—in 
which the or- 
der of, firing 
is under per- 
fect controk” 
perfect Shotguns ever 
made. 






























fis It 


a 








| Be sure to ask about the new 
| 20-gauge Smith Gun—weight 
5% to'7 Ibs., and a iittle 
beauty. 

Smith Guns : are sold by all 
dealers. Send- for handsome 
catalog in colors.” 

THE HUNTER ARMS 
co. 


70 Hubbard Street 
Fulton, N. Y. 







No. 34 Price, $6.00 
(No. 33 furnished without windgauge for $3.50) 


Send for our 1909 Catalogue 


THE LYMAN GUN-SIGHT CORPORATION 
Middlefield, Conn, U.S. A. 























LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


High Grade Cedar Decoys 


Our goods are used by the leading Sportsmen and Glubs of the United States. They 
are exact duplicates of nature finished in the most artistic manner. We manufacture 
several grades in all species of Oot, Snipe, Geese, Swan and Crow Decoys. Make 
inquiry of your dealer for thes > goods and write to us $s for catalogue, 


“PREMIER” MALLARD Rer, U.S, Patent ofice MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 456-464 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

















Palmer’s Moosehead Brand 
Waterproof Sporting Boots 


WATERPROOF, NO NAILS 
ALL SEWED BY HAND 


@ Made with or without sole and heel. Sole is of Flexible oil 
tan leather, sewed on by hand, having no nails to hurt the feet. 
@ ORDER NOW and have your boots ready for any trip. CATA- 
LOG showing different styles and containing self measurement 
instructions forwarded on application to 


JOHN PALMER CO., Limited 


cu van vooTwuan Fredericton, N. B., Canada 
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Lisa.) 


LET US SEND IT TO 
YOU ON APPROVAL 








If it don’t suit you after 30 days’ trial—just fire it back 
and we’ ll pay the freight both ways. That’s fair, isn’t it? 

Yes, a West End Gun Cabinet is the right place for 
the sportsman’s entire outfit and it looks mighty nice too. 

Put your guns and ammunition, rods and tackle, cloth- 
ing, footwear, &c., in this cabinet, lock it, and every- 
thing is safe from meddling hands. 

Our Construction. We are the largest makers 
of gun cabinets in the world and use a specially selected 
solid oak or mahogany noted for hardness and fine grain, 
and we build up on the solid post construction, using the 
very best materials money can buy, and our skilled cabi- 
net makers have been making cabinets for us for 12 
years—so they know how to do it about right, 

DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 
We sell direct to the customer—not through dealers— 
and this saves you fully one-third—the middlerman’s 
profit, and with our ‘‘money back proposition,’ you take 
norisk whatever. Send stamp for catalog of 4 designs. 


WEST END FURNITURE CO., Williamsport, Pa, 




















WHICH? 


USE EITHER 
for Hunting 
LARGE 


or 


SMALL GAME 








FOR RIFLES ONLY 
BOTH SMOKELESS 





Send 12 cents in stamps for a set of six 
Pictures illustrating “A Day’s Hunt.” Ad- 
dress Dept. 6, 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 
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Sheds Water 
ice Huxba 
_ Duck’s Back pS | 


Sportsman’ $s Clothing A | 


Every sport-loving man and woman should have ;° v 

=; a Duxbak Suit. All kinds of outings are made . 
more enjoyable if you are suitably, sensibly, com- . 

fortably dressed. “In Duxbak Garments you are 
alwayscomfortable—rainorshine. Theonlylunt- ¢ 
ing garments rain-proofed by the famous . 


Priestley &za@ Process |, 


The fabric permits plenty of ventilation, and is ie 
soft, smooth, entirely odorless, and gives a neat, 
dressy appearance. 


For Men and Women 

on hunting, fishing, riding, tramping, boating, 
camping and all —- in all kinds of weather, 
Trimly tailored, stand ‘‘all kinds’’ of wear. Fit 
and rain-proof qualities guaranteed. Pockets 
everywhere. Two colors only--light tan and 
Olive green. Prices east of the Rocky Mount- 
— gains; Reguiar Hunting Coat and Norfolk 
Jacket $5.00; Long Trousers. $3.00; Knicker- 
bockers, $3.50; Riding i rousers, $3.00 ; Hats, 
$1.00; Caps, $1.25; Vesis, $2.50; Leggius 

$1.50. Ladies: Plain Skirts, $5.00; Divided 
Skirts, $6.00; —- $3.50; Hats, $1.00. 


@mp.-it 


* 
', Outing Suit for Men and Women 

A new, fast-color, olive-green fabric—not rain- 
proof like‘ ‘Duxbak”’ and lighter in Weight. De- 
Signed especially for golfing, camping and outin 
purposes where the hard-wearing and rain-proo 
qualities of ‘“‘Duxbak’’ are not essential. Very 
fine in ladies’ garments, At all sporting goods 
dealers, or from us direct, express prepaid. Men’s 
Outing Coats, $3.00; Men’s and Ladies’ Norfolks, 
$3.00; Long or Riding Trousers, $2.00; Plain Skirts, 
$3.00; Divided Skirts, $4.00; Hats, $1.00; Leggins, 

1.25. 

Illustrated Catalogue with samples of material 
and self-measurement blanks sent frec. 


Bird, Jones & Kenyon, 2 Hickory St., Utica, N.Y. 















































Y Ue men -wamen: a— 


Comfortable winter or summer homes that are Portable, Artistic. 


\, en 8 NERY POR ABLE GARAGES | 
| » VO 


Inexpensive and Durable. Absolutely water-proof Built in 
New York—shipped in sections. Anyone can erect them. Imme- 
diate delivery. Our Po table Garages are practical—serviceable. 
Write for illustrated catalo 

NEW YORK POUTABL E BUNGALOW — 
449 West 45th Street ow 

















DON’T FORGET 


YOUR FEET 
A few minutes given to the selection of your footwear will save you hours of discomfort and 
pethaps many bad words, if you take with you on your hunting trip, a pair of 
“MOHAWK” MOCCASINS. 

Suitable for any season in the year. . 


HIGH AND LOW CUT OUTSIDE SOLE IF DESIRED 


For Tramping, Wading, Climbing, Camping, 
Canoeing, etc. Send for. Illustrated Catalogue C 


A. F. COX & SON Portland, Me. 
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BLAUVELT SWEATERS 
are the best 


Why? 


1. Pure Worsted Yarn, 
(the long combings of 
the wool) used exclu- 
sively, thus causing 
the garment to retain 
its shape as long as 
worn, 


















v 





Knit by the best men 
that can be hired. 

A Blauvelt fits the 
body snugly—not 
stretched into shape 
—a feature only high-grade operators can produce. 







w 









4. The French stitch we recommend as closer, more 

durable and elastic, although we make all stitches. 
5- A guarantee of perfect workmanship and best 
quality is attached to every sweater. 






Write today for new catalogue in colors and drop in 
and ask your dealer toshow you one of our sweaters. 
If your dealer hasn't got one, let us know and we'll 
teil you where you can see one. Insist upon having 
the Blauvelt trade-mark in the sweater you buy. 
It is for your protection. 


THE BLAUVELT KNITTING CO. 
7 Campbell St., Newark, N. J. 














ATTENTION, || See thet “Patent Fold” ]] 


SPORTSMEN!! 


Do you want 
The Best Clothing 
made for Lo 
and Fishing? 
Then wear the 


Upthegreve Make 
For 25 years it has 
stood the test. 10 oz. 
Waterproof Duck Coat 
— cut) 55. 00. Rain- 
oof Coat, finest made, 
.00. Made to your order 
and made to fit. 
Write for Catalogue. 


LADIES’ SUITS eee 2s 
Ladies’ sults to measure. || TB¢ Upthegrove Sporting Goods Co. 






4 
j 
3 





This foldtakes the 
is Off the arms 
when they are raised 
in the act of shooting 


weight of game and 
she 


Send for our Ladies’ Cat- 


alogue. Or ourWestern Office, 943 Van Ness Ave..Sap 


A. D. Graham & Co, 





Francisco, Cal., care 
















a 
F OLLETT’S PNEUMATIC 
CONCENTRATOR 


FOR HAND LOADED SHOT SHELLS 


It keeps the shot close together; in- 
creases range and carrying capacity | 
from 40 per cent upwards; and gives |; 
splendid penetration. 
Constructed of paper with crimped 
metal base. Fits any standard shell. 
Two styles, No. | for long range, releases shot 30 
ards from euns No. 2 at 10 yards. Safe in any 
ore, By mail 2c. for box of 25; 100 for 75c. 
Send for circular. Discount to Dealers. 


E. P. FOLLETT & CO. 
2827Cottage Grove St., Chicago, Ill, 

















OUR Folding Canvas 
BOATS and CANOES 


are ~) wn as “THE 
BES" Have perfect 
shape, ll EVERLAST- 
ING STEEL FR AME, with BEST CANVAS BODY. SAFE to 
SHOOT, or CAST from. SAFE for FAMILY Folds in ten 
minutes to carry by hand, or check as baggage. Noiseless in 
weeds. Your dealer has it or send for catalog K. 


Life Saving Folding Canvas Boat Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















eee mend all leaks in all utensile—tin 
copper, graniteware, hot water bags 
= josolder, cementor rivet. Any one 
can use them; fit any surface; two million 
inuse. Send forsample 
sizes, 25¢ post 
M‘z. Co., Box 199 


. wanted. 
Amsterdam, N.Y. 
















Meevehide Indian Moccasins 


Men's, $2.75; Ladies' and Boys’, $2.25; Youths’ 
and Misses’ ,'@2. 00; Children’s, $1.50. Sent pre- 
paid on receipt "of price. Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. Our “ Wisconsin Cruising 
Shoes” have no superior asa hunting 
shoe. Send for free catalog today to 
METZ & SCHLOERB 
88 Main Street Oshkosh, Wis. 

















MULLINS’ STEEL BOATS 
The Best Boats Built 


are absolutely safe,never leak,crack,dry 
out, Warp or sink, and Jast a life 
time. Haveairchambersin 













a eachend like a life boat. 
Catalogue Every boat 


uaranteed, 
of Mullins Row Boats, g 
Motor Boats, Launches, 


Hunting and Fishing Boats. Salem, 0. 














mex > Mts 











THAT GIVES SATISFACTION 


(That is the Damascus Hunting Hatchet) 


TuatT is drawn out thin, but will not crumble. 
THAT is tempered to hold an edge—and holds it. 
TuatT is sharp when you get it, stays sharp, and— 
TuarT is easily given a new edge when dulled. 
TuaT don’t fly off the handle—it can’t. 
Tuat will give actual service, though a belt axe. 
THAT is exactly what 
WITH LEATHER SHEATH, $2.00 


16, 18, 20, 22 or 24 inch handle—curved or straight. 
dealer can't supply you, order direct. 


THE C. A. C. AXE CO., 36 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


you want. 


If your 
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Learn Taxidermy 


Mount Birds and Animals 



















Beautifully Decorate Your Own Home or 
Make Big Money Mounting for Others 


We Teach You With Complete Success By Mail 


EARN A BIG INCOME! The closely guarded Secrets of Taxider- 
my revealed for the first time. You learn at home during your spare 
time. Easily and quickly. Here is an opportunity you have long been waiting 
for! You will soon mount specimens as well as the most expert Taxidermist. 


We teach you to successfully— 


Mount Your Own 
Game Heads, Birds 
and Animals 


also to TAN all kinds of hides and furs, and 
make them into beautiful robes and rugs. No 
other art is so fascinating or interesting and 
every man, woman or boy who enjoys outdoor 
life and sports needs a knowledge of this subject. 


By taking our easily learned mail course you will soon be able to do perfect 
mounting, and can decorate your own home, office or den with the choicest of 
art. You will have a delightful diversion for your leisure time, and will enjoy 
every moment you give to the subject. Thousands of men and women of 
every vocation—bankers, lawyers and 
business men—are members of our 
school, and endorse it in the highest 


Big Money in 
Taxidermy 


Professional Taxidermists earn from $2000.00 to $3000.00 a 
year, and there are not half enough Taxidermists to supply 
the demand. By giving only your spare time to this work 
you can easily earn from $20.00 to $50.00 per month, with- 
out interfering with your regular business or occupation. 
Mounted specimens sell readily for big prices. Many birds 
and animals that are now killed and thrown away are 
valuable and can be turned into cash. 





SENT FREE 


Our beautiful catalog, The 
Taxidermy Magazine, Sam- 
= Diploma, Pictures of 
ounted Birds and Animals. 
Hundreds of letters from 
our. Sportsmen Students. 
‘All the abové ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE for the 
asking. Mail the coupon 
today. 


























Mr. Franz Jordan, Lake View, Iil., writes as: “I 


have made over $550 during my spare time selling * - ’ 
my specimens and mounting for others’’ We oy 
° 





Mounted by our student, F. Rawson, Kalamazoo, Mich. 











have hundreds of similar letters on our files. 4' Ys 
THIS IS THE ORIGINAL SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, and is endorsed by our thou- Fd we 
sands of students and all leading Museums, Naturalists and Taxidermists. We teach ’ é 
the BEST STANDARD METHODS, and positively guarantee success. Expert J : 
instructors in every department. Our Taxidermy work is widely known, having } f 


been awarded First Grand Prize and 9 Gold Medals at the Exposition. The "xf ‘ : 
editor of any Sportsman’s Magazine will tell you of the high standing of this . Pa < 
school, which has taught taxidermy successfully for seven years. 

WE INVITE YOU TO INVESTIGATE FULLY. Send for our printed 

matter to-day. It will interest you, and it’s Free. We want every 
sportsman or nature lover in the country to become a member of the 

only school in the world “for sportsmen by sportsmen.” 
Our school and the success of our course are known and highly 
endorsed by all leading sportsmen’s journals. We refer you to 
the editor of this magazine. Mail the coupon, or use postal card. 


THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 


1678 BLWOOD BLDG., OMAHA, NEB. 
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Steel Fishing Rod 
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SLO? 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


Z 
* 






are “Classy.’’ Fiy and bait casting fishermen are 
using them more than ever for their favorite sport. 
Expert anglers who have reputations to maintain 
are making up their outfits more exclusively of 
“BRISTOL” Rodsthan everinthe past. ‘BRIS- 
TOL" design, workmanship, finish and reliability, 
have stood thetest of time so admirably as to dem- 
onstrate beyond doubt their complete superiority. 
In buying, speak the word “BRISTOL” with noun- 
certain tone and look on the reel seat for the trade 
mark as shown at the top of this advertisement. 
Every “BRISTOL” Rod is Guaranteed for Three 
Years. Pin your **Luck"' to “BRIS tOL" Rods and 
you will not lose it. Fish Hook Disgorger and cata- 
logue mailed free if you send us your dealer's name. 


THE HORTON MFG. COMPANY 
81 Horton Street’ - Bristol, Conn. 























TROLLS, BAITS, SPINNERS, FLIES, 
reels, snelled hooks and anglers’ equipment 
of allsorts. @We have been manufacturers 
—the largest in America—for more than 25 
years. Our goods are practical made to meet 
_ the needs of anglers. We want you to know 
more about them, for our mutual interests. 
Ask your dealer for information. 
0. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO, ARRON, 


We guaranice this advertising 








It’s Free 


A handsomely-illustrated book, 
full of information of the great- 
est value to intending piano- 
purchasers. Points out 
the pitfalls that await the 
inexpert piano buyer and 
tells how to avoid them. 
Interesting, unbiased ex- 
pert advice. The book 
treats also of the 


GABLER 
PIANO | 


It shows just why the 
Gabler ‘is entitled to the 
earnest considération — of 
prospective piano buyers; 
gives detailed reasons for its 
prestige among music lovers 
for over half a century, and 
explains its fame as the only 





























really artistic piano selling at 
a moderate price. 
If you are contemplating the purchase of 


























a Piano—if you have 
an old piano to eroeet 
exchange for a & Bro. 











new. send for Est. 1834 
this book to- 701 
day. It Whitlock 
points the a 














way. 
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good for is to make a fellow scratch and forget his other troubles.”’ 


THAT WAS BEFORE THE DAY OF 


Wright’s Health Underwear 


It is the fleece of comfort, and can't scratch 

Keeping out the cold and keeping in the bodily heat is only the 
beginning of the good work of Wright’s Health Underwear. It stands 
guard over the sensitive skin, preventing that sudden closing of the 
pores which causes colds, coughs, and congestion in various parts of 
the body. Wright’s Health Underwear, made by a recent process, of 
selected high-grade wool, is the best on the market. Yet itis in reach 
of people of moderate means. Nota fad nor gimcrack. Just a sensible 
“loop-knit” woolen garment, lined with the fleece of comfort. 


Wright’s xi Ribbed Underwear 


Is a product based upon the need of an underwear with an unusually wide range of elasticity. 
It is knit on patented improved Spring Needle Knitting Machines, which produce a fabric of 
wonderful elastic properties. This makes a garment that positively keeps its shape under all 
conditions of extreme hard usage. It is so constructed that it stretches to fit perfectly any 
form, and when taken off the body resumes its normal shape and size. It is this permanently 
springy effect which characterizes ‘t as unique among underwear. Made in beautiful fabrics 
of cotton, also wool. 


Inquire at your dealer’s for WRIGHT’S UNDERWEAR and always look for 
the woven label trade-mark. WRIGHT'S 


Ks Hal Union Suits and Two Piece Garments $°*!NS edna 
‘Dressing for Health’’ a valuable booklet, free. RIBBED U DERWEAR 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 72 Franklin St. N. Y. 


Jeet BILLINGS said that ‘‘ the only thing some underwear is 



















GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER You Probably Have the Wrong Idea 
ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS about Motorcycling. The up-to-date motor- 


cycle is easy to handle, comfortable to ride, 
speedy and powerful. 


This $18. 00 Indian Rug Saree The M. M. Motorcycle 


woven from ac iene- is all of these and more. It is the peer of all 
spun wool by hh dian touring machines. 


Weavers ; fast colors in 


rich red, black and white 
or in blue and white it The M. M. 
desired; finest weave ; 


last a gencration. ones spring fork suspension, low center of gravity, 
To introduce our genuine large tires, handle-bar control, etc., make it so. 


Let us send you our catalog and literature. 


AMERICAN MOTOR COMPANY 
732 Centre Street, BROCKTON, MASS. 



















Navajo and Pueblo Indian Blankets, we will de- 
liver this rug prepaid by express for $10 00, and 
will include free this mouth one ha» t-woven 
$2.00 genuine Zuni Indian Basket, i2 inches 
wide, a8 shown, Our catalogue of Indian 
Blankets sent free, Any size, color or design 
woven to order, 


LO-KEE, THE INDIAN coD 
Is the = KEI all” Gods HE od Luck; centuries old. Lo : 
is hand made in Indian Pottery and hand colored by our io Agents Wanted. Lives Ones. Everywhere 
Mexico Indians, He brings a year’s good fortune into yo pe home, . 
office or den, Stands about 6 inches high; weighs about 2 pounds. 
Regular price, $1.50; but to introduce we will send 1 only toa 
customer answering this advertisement, express paid, with our 
warranty of genuineness and copy of “The Legend of Lo-Kee” for 
only 84 cents. The genuine Lo-Kee is procurable only from us, 


‘FREE PREMIUMS 
To gain your good-will we GIVE FREE with each 
$1.00 order a Genuine Sacred Mexican Resurrection Plant (sells 
for 25c.), and with each $2.50 order this beautiful genuine 5-inch 
handwoven Indian Basket. 

We guarantee satisfaction; cheertully refund money if not pleased, 
prepay delivery charges, and fill orders same day received. 
FREE HOLIDAY CATALOG—Let us send you FREE our intensely interesting 
Holiday Catalog of Mexican, Indian and other Native Handicraft with free 
premium list. Large 108-page complete catalog, mcst beautiful book of its 
kind published, mailed for l0c. WRITE TODAY. 


FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dest. W11, Mesilla Park, N. Mexice M-M 334 H. P. Speciel with Magneto Ignition 


he Mexican Dresseuer’s House of America 





_— 
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THEYRE MADE TO MEASURE 


Putman Boots. 


They are the oldest and best known line of boots made, 
and are in use in nearly every civilized country in the world. 
putman Boots are for sale by many of the best merchants 
everywhere. If your dealer cannot supply you send direct 
to our factory, and we will sell you the genuine hand sewed, 

water proofed, Putman Boots, made to your measure and 
delivery clfarges prepaid to any express or post office in 
the United States, Canada or Mexico. Putman Boots 
cost no more than others. Send for catalogue of 
over 40 styles of boots, and self measurement blanks, 

also Indian Tanned Moosehide Moccasins. 
We make a large variety of styles, and endeavor to 
have a desirable and scattionl bast for each of the 
various kinds of work to which 
boots are subjected. Illustration 
shows style Ko. 200. Price $8.00. 


H. J. PUTMAN & CO., 
25 HENNEPIN AVE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











NATURAL FISH BAITS 


of all kinds. Use the best. You can’t improve on nature. Min- 
nows, Shiners, Frogs, Etc. We supply them in large or small $ 

quantities, either fresh caught, iced, salted or preserved. Twenty A CLEAN —,; Pr 1.00 
varieties, catalogue free. FISH LURE,a chemical composition 


that makes fish bite, may be used on any kind of bait, price 25c. SUSPE NSOR Y 
The Minnow Bait Supply and Manufacturing Co. avdast soaume 


Box 75, PORT HURON, MICH. Dr. Myer’s Detachable Sack Sus- 
pensory has Two Detachable Sacks 
LIVE MALLARD DECOY DUCKS AND DRAKES which can be washed independently, 


_A Complete Departure from theold style, 

FOR SALE giving perfect comfort and support, with- 
‘ » & out the use of legstraps. All sizes. Mailed 
But twice removed from their wild progenitors. iu a plain box on receipt of price Money re- 
hte a ba calling, and enabling one to get the funded if not satisfactory, Write for booklet. 
wild ducks of all varieties. 
A limited number of but 24 atthistime only in this opportunity. MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
These birds were personally reared by myself. 76 Park PL. WaTERTOWN.N, Y. 
For further particulars write to | 


A. H. WELCH, Dansville, Livingston Co.,N. Y., U.S.A. 


BE YOUR OWN PILOT AND ENGINEER 


At last we have it. A device by which one man can run his engine and steer his own 
boat at the same time. Fastens to combing and makes a neat fixture. Simple, positive, 
practical. Attachable or detachable without cutting tiller rope. Adjustable to curve 


of combing. 
* Avound the Lake with a J. A. G.”” 


Circular sent free on request. Name of dealer from whom you buy supplies would be 
appreciated. If dealer does not have in stock, buy of 


J. A. GARRETT, 62 State St., Auburn, N. Y. 


i | H A good 

he Brilliant Search Light s-*= 

bs one. rried on the head, 

can be tilted up or down, throws a bright light wherever you look; will not 

smoke, heat or blow out, locomotive reflector. Automatic generator uses 

acetylene carbide gas. One filling will burn eight hours. 
Single Lens, spreads the light - - - - $5.00 
Double Lens, concentrates the light . . - - 6.00 
Interchangeable, combines both single and double Lens, 6.50 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
R. C. KRUSHKE, 402 W. Superior Street - ~ - Duluth, Minn. 
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FROM KODAK NEGATIVE 


There are no game 
laws for those who 
hunt with a 


KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
Catalogue free at the 


dealers or by mail. The Kodak City. 
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Morton R. Edwin |) 


Panatelas | 


$2 40 per hundred 
a $5.00 





ae > 








By all standards of comparison this 
is a 10c cigar. It will satisfy the most 
cranky smoker of imported brands. It 
is fully 5% in. long, strictly hand made, 
of choicest Havana tobacco—genuine 
Sumatra wrapper. It smokes freely 
and evenly—trever chars down the side, 
but keeps burning coolly and fragrantly 
to the last toothhold. 

The reason this cigar is sold at $2.40 
instead of $5.00 per hundred is because 
I buy and sell for cash. I ask no credit, 
neither do I give it. I personally buy 
my tobacco direct from the grower in 
Cuba, and pay him at least five weeks 
before the tobacco reaches the U. S. 
Custom House. I buy for less and sell 
for less. The man who buys and sells 
on credit cannot compete with me. I 
believe in what Elbert Hubbard said in 
April, 1907, issue of the Philistine: 








“A Credit Account is the most insidi- 
ous torm of borrowi:g money. When 
you don't pay the merchant at once for 
the goods you buy from him, you are 
borrowing money f om him.and disguised 
in the price is much more than the legal 
rate of interest. B .tter to borrow the 
actual cash and know how much you 








have to pay forthe accommodation; but 
it is better still to practice self denial 
and go without the thing you want till 
you have the cash to pay for it."’ 
** All the losses of the merchants wh P eee. 2 \ 
las cradlh asc tame oul Ge te rat che As it will appear when new addition is completed 
who pay | 


“The merchant who gives credit is 
not in business tor his health any more 
than the pawnbroker is.’’ 


Hotel Martinique 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York 


Among my 35 different brands I have 
an “in between” smoke called “Old 
Fashioned Havana Smokers.” [ want 
you, to be on smoking terms with them, 
because they are just the thing you 
want when you don’t want a big cigar. 
They are Havana filled—4 in. long— 
blunt at both ends—made the way the 
Cuban planter rolls tobacco for his own 
use—without a binder. 

’m so eager to have you try this 
smoke that I'll] send you a sample box 
of 12 free along with an order for my 
Pantelas, because you'll buy them again. 

Send me $2.40 for 100 Morton R. 
Edwin Panatelas. Smoke as many as 
you like—smoke them all if you want 
to, and if you then tell me that you 
didn’t receive more than you expected, 
I'll return your money and we'll remain 


Pre-eminent among New York Hotels for 

friends. i isi 
If you want to know who I am and whether or not I | the excellence of its Cuisine, Service and 
run my business on the square, if you have any doubts as | i i ” 
to my making good if my cigars don’t, just inquire from Appointment. Highest standard of accom 


any bank or commercial agency about me. If you don’t | modations at moderate rates. 





**A Hotel in the 
Heart of Things” 














Actual size. 


like the report you get, keep your cash at home. 


Illustrated price-list sent on.request. CHAS. LEIGH TAYLOR, Pres. 


MORTON R. EDWIN | WALTER S. GILSON, V.-Pres. 


Dept. 28 64-66 and 67-69 P. L. PINKERTON, Manager 


West 125th St., New York Also proprietors St. Denis Hotel. N. Y. 


Make checks payable to the Edwin Cigar Co. 
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enEM INE WOODS 


Match your wood- a ty 
craft and your aim 
against the game 
that’s worth while. 


Moose and Deer 
are plentiful this year 


The guides say it will be a big season. Don’t be the 


last one “‘in.”’ 
We'll solve your guide problem if you send a four cent 
stamp for our “DIRECTORY OF GUIDES” 

Beep We will also send for that same stamp another sportsman’s handbook 

“THE FISH AND GAME COUNTRY” 

Address “Where to Go Division,” 

North Station, Boston 





























Visit Porto Rico 


Discovered by Columbus i in 1493 and settled 
by Ponce de Leon in 1509, Porto Rico 
still breathes of old Spain. The work of 
_ Spaniards who lived and built and died there 

four hundred years ago still reminds one of 
the Island's varied history. The Casa Blanca, 
<-> built in 1511, is one of the finest buildings 
* in San Juan. 
Now flying the American Flag, Porto Rico is indeed 
a link between the old and the new. To the traveler 
its historic associations, its healthful and invigor one 
climate and its great tropical beauties, make it an 
> winter resort. 
Distant about four and a half days from New York 
by the Steamers of The New York and Porto Rico 
Steamship Company, it is within easy reach of those 
who seek to escape a Northern Winter. The ocean 
trip over Summer seas is a pleasure in itself. The steam- 
ers are luxuriously equipped. Perfect cuisine. Metal 
bedsteads instead of berths. All outside staterooms. 
Wireless telegraphy. ° 

Write for illustrated booklets, sailings, 
and full particulars. 

The NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO. 
Franklin D, Mooney, Vice-Pres. & Gen|. Migr. M. Sechemdagt, Geo.Pass. Agt. 
12 BROADWAY, NEW YOR, 


or Raymond & Whitcomb Company, all principal cities 













Special tourist rate 
of $140 includes 
all expenses. The 
steamer is your hotel during 
the entire tip of three weeks 
from New York to and 
around the island and back 
to New York. 
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fHotels, Camps and Guides 


@ For anyone planning his Fall Hunting Trip we recommend the 
following and will be giad to send further particulars upon request. 


Where to Go Information Bureau, FIELD AND STREAM 














THE BERKELEY 


HUNTING OPEN ALL 
FISHING t GRILL SRE YEAR 


A. B. ROBINSON, Proprietor 
Rates $2.50 t” Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


UP 





Come with us and get your Moose and Caribou! We can give 
you the time of your life. We have opened up the best 
Moose section in New Brunswick head waters of rivers run- 
ning into North Shore and Bay of Fundy. Splendid tracking 
section for Moose and Caribou. 


LEWIS & FALDING 
PERTH, VICTORIA COUNTY, NEW BRUNSWICK 


r-—— SPORTSMEN —— 











DEER HUNTERS—ATTENTION! - 


OPEN ALL WINTER 
The Wood, head of 4th Lake, Fulton Chain, N. Y., offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for sportsmen. Nearly 2000 feet altitude, 
in the heart of one the wildest Adirondack sections. Centrally 
located; competent guides furnished; special attention to hunting 
parties. Table unexcelled; rates reasonable. Address promptly 
for full particulars with booklet, 


P. C. WOOD, Proprietor, P.O. Inler, Hamilton County, N. Y. 











MOOSE, DEER AND CARIBOU 


Are all in season here in November and the game is unusually 
abundant this year. We can take a few more parties out for the 
November snow-hunting, which is excellent here, and we have a 
string of comfortable camps through the best moose country in 
New Brunswick. Write at once and secure dates as the number 
to be accommodated is limited — and we will find you the game! 





' 





NATURE LOVERS 
HUNTERS AND FISHERMEN 
It is well worth a moment of time to drop a postal to W. L. 


BECKMAN, Cover’s, N. Y., for his beautiful brochure 


of “Hiawatha Lodge.” Situated at the dividing point 
of the Raquette and Saranac River Systems, in a section rich 
in the waterways, forests and mountains, tish, game and 
glorious scenery are a!l found in plenty. Hotel accommoda- 


tions of the best under experienced management. 


r Special 
attention to Fall hunting parties. Guides furnished 








Furnishing first-class accommodations, guides, livery, 
hunting lands and trained dogs for the hunting of quail, wild 
turkeys and deer. Northern references. Special attention 
paid to parties containing ladies. Trained and untrained quail 
dogs for sale. Open Season— Nov. 1st to Feb. 1st. 


DR. H. L. ATKINS BOYDTON, VA. 








OGILVY BROTHERS 
Guiquac Hunting and Fishing Camps, Oxbow, N..B., Canada 











TOURISTS! 


Don’t forget, on Gulf Coast of Florida is beautiful Tarpon 
Springs. Most attractive location in Florida on salt water 
bays connecting with Gulf. Splendid hunting and fishing. 
Best business town of size in state. Pop. 3,000. Hotel 
Men, Note: Here's fine opening for another hotel. Address, 


Sec’y Board of Trade Tarpon Springs, Fla. 











EXCLUSIVE HUNTING RIGHTS ON 25,000 ACRES 





Guides and Resort Keepers! 





@ You will find it very profitable to be repre- 
sented on this page, where your place will be 
introduced each month to thousands of sports- 
men. he charge is small. Write today for 
rates. 


| FIELD & STREAM PUB. CO., 26 East 21st St., N. Y. City 





WANT TO RENT COTTAGE IN 


this year? An eight room cottage, furnished, all modern conve- 
niences. Fronts Bay, b-autiful location. Four blocks from 


business center. L. S. FERNALD, Tarpon Springs, Fia. 


FLORIDA 














Ripogenus Lake Camps, Me. 


cover a forest area of 250 square 
miles. The very best hunting 
country for Moose, Deer and 
Bear in the State. Ruffed 
Grouse and Ducks plentiful in 
the Fall. Trout fishing un- 
equalled. Competent guides en- 
gaged for all parties. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR AND MAP 


REG. C. THOMAS, Chesuncook P. 0., Me. 





A Country of 


Newfoundlan Fish and Game 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
land Company’s system is exceedingly rich in 
all kinds of fish and game. 

Allalongthe route of the Railway are streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fish- 
ing, some of which have a wor!d wide reputation. 

Information cheerfu'ly given upon application to 
J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent, 
Reid Newfoundland Co., St. Johns, Newfoundland 
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DY NORTH CAROLINA 


The Centre of Winter Out-of ‘ee from cti 


matic extremes, 
ees . and wholesome 
Door Life in the Middle South [7 2,0,)° respect 
FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS.—The only resort having THREE GOLF 
COURSES, all in pink of condition, Country Club, 40,000 Acre Private 
Shooting Preserve, Good Guides and Trained Dogs, Fine Livery. of 
Saddle Horses, Model Dairy, Tennis’ Courts, Trap Shooting, etc. 
NO CONSUMPTIVES RECEIVED AT PINEHURST 
Through Pullman Service from New York to Pinehurst via Seaboard Air Line. Only one night out from 


New York, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburg and Cincinnati. Don't fail to send to nearest railroad offices for 
literature, illustrating the out-of-door features of PINEHURST and giving full details of attractions. 











Send for illustrated literature and list of Golf, Tennis and Shooting Tournaments 


Pinehurst General Office: PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA, or Leonard Tufts, Owner, Boston, Mass. 
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Plenty in the North 
Maine Woods 


BIG GAME 






DEER 
MOOSE 
BEAR 


Our publication, ‘‘In 
the Maine Woods”’ 
tells where you can 
find it. 


A beautiful book of 
160 pages fully 
# fe r illustrated in half 
~¥ Te ial ae tone and colors 

* = ie ne ‘7 sent upon receipt 
¥ peer i; 


- 


£ 


le <we ~ ee <s - —— of fifteen cents in 


stamps, by 
GEO. M. HOUGHTON 
P. T. M., Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 
42:Morse Oliver Bldg. Bangor, Maine 




















Hote. CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK | 
S.W. COR. BROADWAY AT 54th STREET 


Near 50th St. Subway Station, 53d St. Elevated and 
all surface lines. 





Ideal Location 
Near Theatres, Shops 
and Central Park 


NEW and 
FIREPROOF 


Strictly First Class 
Rates Reasonable’ 
All Hardwood Floors 
and Oriental Rugs 
$2.50, WITH BATH 
AND UP 













Magnificent New 


Hoffman House 


MADISON SQUARE NEW YORK 
Absolutely Fireproof 
The finest type of modern hotel architecture In New 
York. Beautifully furnished. Comfort and luxurious ease. 
Located in the very heart of New York, where all the 
life and fashion of the metropolis centre. 
ROGER ooccccaccgcces $1.50 and $2.00 
Room and Bath.....$2.50 upward 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $5.00 
Service and cuisine far famed for their excellence. 
Delightful music afternoon and evening. 








Excellent Restaurant 
Prices Moderate | 
Send for Booklet 

10 MINUTES’ WALK 

TO 20 THEATRES 








Send for particulars and handsome 
booklet. 





A. A. CADDAGAN 


Managing 
Director 


HARRY P. STIMSON TOPE’ NoreL imperiat 


R. J. BINGHAM "°"M®™’ WoreL woopwaro 











ion 
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Superior Service all the Way 


via 


Southern Pacific Sunset Route 


New Orleans to San Francisco 


Choice of connections from Eastern points 


Diners, Sleepers, Chair, Observation Cars 
Rockballast Road Beds, Block Signal Systems 
Oil Burning Locomotives 


Inquire 


L. H. Nutting, G. E. P. A. 1158-366-1 Broadway, New York 








Your Furs & Game Heads 
Wanted To Tan ax@ Mount 
Taxidermy ond ere Price 


E 
Cash for Raw Furs with Skulls 
Large, illustrated 













Pi) HORSE POWER COMPLETE 
1,2 & 3 Cylinders, 3 to 30 Horse Power 





Price—$60 and upwards. Write for color catalog today---with beautiful color print of 
yacht Grayling---fastest cruising motor bost of its length and beam in the world---most catalogue, Game 
|_ complete marine catalog ever published. Gray Meter Ce., 14 Leib St., Detroit, Mich Heads, Fur Rugs 








| | Den Furnishings, 


MORRIS CANVAS CANOES | | {.222".."5 


collection of big 
Game in the 
Rocky Mountains 


, : Ref Edi 
Built in high grade only. Pleased to send catalogue. Pune & Sreean. Coyote Head, sample of work. 
B. M. MORBIS, VEAZIE, MAINE J.C. MILES, Taxidermist and Tanner, 1742 W. B’way, Denver, Cele. 




















' | On 30 Days 
RE Trial This a us 
—— oe Reser - 


for our 









Shaver’s 
Supplies. 


80 that we can send you tpaid a Vulcan Razor. Use this fine English crucible steel, oven tempered and bevel 
by razor for 30 days. f at the end of that time you can’t say it’s the finest razor you ever used, send it back 
ani there will be no charge of any kind. If it’s satisfactory send us $1.75 and you'!! own the easiest shaving razor 
you ever used. No matter how good your present razors are you'll find the Vulcan gives the smoothest, easiest ot 
shave of any. Remember, it won't cost you one cent to try the Vulcan for 30 days. State whether you want round 

or square point, wide, medium ornarrow blade, whether your beard is stiff, medium or soft apd how often you shave. # 


Write to-day. U. S. CUTLERY COMPANY Department 34M St. Louis, Mo. 





























AE AO ROO Bee ORME FAD 


OKO SORT CASS 


THAT DAINTY ” 
MINT COVERED iy 


COATED 


REALLY 
DELIGHTFUL 


ee ee 


JUST RIGHT AFTER DINNER 


Try Them! dary can'tbuy Chiclets in your neighbor- 


send us ten cents for a sa 


Any jobber will supply storekeepers with Chiclets. 


FRANK H, FLEER & COMPANY, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A., and Toronto, Canada 


FIVE CENTS 


. THE OUNCE 
CANDY / a AND IN 


5*. 10° 


CHEWIN ¥ AND 25* 
GUM ey b) PACKETS 
z “2 § 


SS feo he Se be om fh Bn i fects dt hs 


Aas 


wns 


PW RAOARIIID FHI AS AOA AMEN 





BARNEY 
& BERRY 


— 
ICE skating is the most exhilarating of out door sports. 
It puts more vim and vigor into one’s system than all the 


tonics ever taken. For a clear brain and good red blood take 


an occasional spin on 
BARNEY & BERRY SKATES 
We make every variety, adapted for children, men and 
women—amateurs or professionals, You will never be en- 
tirely satisfied until you get a pair of the famous 
BARNEY & BERRY SKATES 
They are known and used wherever water freezes, and are 
sold by dealerseverywhere Send for our 
COMPLETE CATALOW FREE 
containing Hockey Rules and plans for building an Ice Rink. 
BARNEY & BERRY 
Makers of lee and Koller Skates 
. Springfield, 
. Mass. 





The difference between CLUB 
COCKTAILS and the guesswork 
| kind, is just the difference be- 
tween a real drink and an imi- 
tation. Get CLUB COCKTAILS 
from your dealer. 

Martini (gin base) Manhat- 


tan (whiskey base) are 
always popular. 


Hartford New York London 


RRR MAAR ~~ 








IngersolVitenton 


The Best 7-Jewel Watch 


This new watch gives, forthe first time, Ingersoll 
value in a high-grade watch. 

Though of totally different construction from 
The Dollar Watch and made in another factory, 
it is produced in enormous quantities by the 
Ingersoll manufacturing systems. 

It is distinctly high-class and such a watch has 
never been sold for the money before. 

Go to any responsible Jewelers and compare 
the “I-T” with all other watches at all prices. 

If not sold locally, sent prepaid by us: 

Booklet “* How to Judge a Watch” free. 
















$ 5 in solid nickel _agzmiie ROBT. H. 
case. 4 gC») INGERSOLL 
$°7 in 10-yr. gold- Qe & BRO. 
$Q) in 20-yr. gold- New York 
9 filled case. 0 











ee ee 
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Club Cocktails 


A Bottled Delight 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


AKER ARMA KEEE A R KE REKREEKKREKRH 
SOS oA Se See Pee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


AR ARM AAEM 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
‘ OF THE FASTENERS 


MEN SWEAR BY, NOT AT 


To be sure you nre getting the genuine 


WASHBURNE :::;: FASTENERS 


Imp. 
(THE FASTENER WITH A BULLDOG GRIP) 
look carefully for name Washburne 
stamped on every fastener. It is your pro- 
tection against a poor infringement, the 
erpetrators of which are being prosecuted. 
he genuine Washburne Fasteners are 
** Little But Never 
Let Go.’’ There is 
COMFORT FOR 
MEN in their -use. 
_They are the great- 
ést © little utilities ever 
invented “for men’s 
dress, and are applied 
to 
Key Chain and Ring, 25c 
Scarf Holder, . . 10c 
Bachelor Button, . 10c 
Cuff Holders, . . 20c 
Drawers Supporters, 20c 


Catalogue Free Sold Everywhere Sent Prepaid 
Look for the Name Washburne. 


AMERICAN RING CO., neve. ss Waterbury, Conn. 








avins 


USE 


MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber use it also. 
Antiseptic and will prevent any of the skin dis- 
eases often contracted. 

A positive relief for Chapped Hands, Chafing, 


and all afflictions of the skin. Removes all odor 

of perspiration. et Mennen’s — the original. 
Put up in non-refillable »boxes— 
the “ Box that Lox.”’ Sold every- 
where or mailed for 25 cents. 
Sample free. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Taleum Toilet 

Powder, Sample free. 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, 
June 30,1906. Serial No. 1542. 


GERHARD MENNEN, Newark, N. J. 
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STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 


“WEEE The Name Is stamped on 
every loop—Be sure it’s there 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Sampie pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 


THE 

















The ideal 


underwear for outdoor 


recreation. No sportsman, 


hunter, golfer, yachtsman or 


motorist should be without it. 


Special Weights 
for Fall 


Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave.. 22 Maiden Lane 
Brooklyn: 604 Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St, 
Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St, 
* Agents in all Principal Cities. 
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y, tratys’ or for family ering 
with-ecpacity for four passengers no cur 
ig s0_ satisfactory as this new Maxwell 


"ABs TSracone PRES T. 





Maxrel! 


Dertectly Simple — Simply Perfect 


“Model Q-3” Four Cylinder 22 H.P. Touring Car 


The classiest of four-passenger touring cars— 
speeds forward, magneto equipped, 4 


powerful on hills—speedy. 
styles of body, 


Sliding gear transmission, 3 


namely, as a two-passenger runabout, $850; with de- 


tachable rear seat for one, $900; with detachable rear seat for two, $950, and as a touring car, $1,000. 


MOST EVER FOR $1000 





A Standard ~ very feature in this car is standard— 
ms Cvery feature is recognized as best by 
Car comes engineering authorities. Investi- 
oe gate and you will find a four-cylinder motor 
3% x4 inches, developing 22 actual horse-power; 

find a sliding gear transmission, 


you will 
type used on the highest-priced cars; 


three speeds forward, a 
here is every Max- 

well principle of unit construction, 

disc clutch, 


three-point suspension, 
thermo-syphon cooling, and straight line shaft 

drive—all a part of this $1,000 car. 
An At every point you will find the factor of 
safety large; the tires, 30x 3%, are over- 


AE sized, but that means economy; the car- 
ommmmmmnmmns hiiretor is economical in gasoline, the lubri- 
Car 


cation is automatic, the %%-scroll rear 
springs absorb the jars of rough roads, the 

teabes are large and powerful. 

will prove up to your highest expectations. 


At every point the car 
No car is so 
thoroughly satisfactory to own—no car costs so little to 


maintain. 
What Do The final analysis of the value of an 
me automobile is the verdict of the man 
Owners Say who owns one. Please read this letter: 
TOSS vom 
Versailles, Ky., Aug. 16, ’09. 
MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR CO., 
Gentlemen :- 
I desire to say that I purchased a Maxwell 
July 14, and have had it in active service every 
day. Have never been delayed on the road by any 


fault of the car, have had no tire trouble—not even 
a puncture to date. Motor is running splendidly, 
and the car has proven a joy and a delight. 

Yours truly, W. C., McCAULEY. 


Style That indefinable something called style 
is reflected in every line, yet we have 
But Not not attempted the racing lines that 
in some cars. provoke smiles on 
Freakishness the part of those who really know. We 
os =o not believe that the American busi- 


ness man or his family desire a “freak car’’—a cheap imi- 
tation of the racer, but rather a car in accordance with 
good taste, conservative yet stylish, one which avoids 
the extremes of the commonplace on one side and freak- 


ishness on the other—such a car is this new model 

We Model E, a big, powerful, roomy, 4-cyl- 
aves inder, 30 H. 5-passenger touring car, 
Also Make cduipped wth gas lamps, generator and 
enema Smee magneto, $1,500; also supplied as roadster 


with detachable tonneau, if desired. 


Our model A. A. 12 H. P. runabout at $550—now 
magneto equipped—is even better this season—a perfect 
car for business and pleasure. Our catalogue fully de- 
scribes all models. Write for it. 


SALE OF MAXWELLS TO DATE 
Sold to Aug. 31,'09 - - 7 7 - 18 278 
Sold during Sept. '09 - - - - - - 681 
Maxwells in use today - - - - 18,959 


WATCH THE FIGURES GROW 
Main Office and Factory 


Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co., MOON STREET, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


OTHER MAXWELL FACTORIES—New Castle, Ind. Providence, R. I. 


Pawtucket, R.1. Kingsland Point, N. Y. 
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FIELD AND _STREAM’S ADVERTISING DIRECTORY _ 





NY MAGAZINE, 


periodical, combination or 


club, at lowest prices— much 
lower maybe than you believe 
possible. 


ur 
Large C atalogue 


FREE 


Contains a list of about 3,000 
periodicals at lowest prices, tells 
how our system saves you sub- 
scription money, and includes 
much valuable information that 
all magazine readers should have. 


Our 44-fage Catalogue 


containing all subscription offers, 
is sure to interest you. A postal 





card brings 3 it to your door. 
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171 RANDOLPH ST. 
~ °C CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SHORTENS 
THE 
SHAVE 


COLGATE’ o 





ANTISEPTIC 


f RAPID-SHAVE POWDER 


Just sprinkle the wet brush 
and lather your face 


Softening — Soothing 
SANITARY 


Fresh soap with every shave. No soap 
that touches brush or skin is used again. No 
rubbing soap on face, no making lather in a 
dust- and germ-collecting cup. 

Proved Antiseptic and Germicidal by 


chemists’ analyses. 


















The cleanest and quickest way 
of making a lather as lasting 
and delig chtful as that made 
by our famous shaving soap. 


Trial Box fcr 4 cts. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 43 
55 John Street 

















“It is the outgrowth of long practical experience in the development of oil- 
B Durning devices. 
Absolutely the best oil heater on the market. True to its name, it really is 
) smokeless and odorless, because it is equipped with the AUTOMATIC - LOCK 
|) SMOKELESS DEVICE. 
‘‘The brass font holds 1 gallon of oil, which burns 9 hours. The indicator 
shows the amount of oil at any time.’ 


it is the only heater for the cold days before the furnace is started, the 
bitter days when the furnace fails, and the damp, chilly days when house 
fires are out. A necessity in every household. arious styles and finishes, 
Every dealer everywhere. If not at yours, write for descriptive circular to the nearest agency of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 





Nae 
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“A Battery In Itse lf” 


This Remington is the modern big game rifle of the world. 
It loads itself by recoil—is lightning fast. 
If you must, you can fire 5 shots before the first ejected cartridge strikes the ground. Yet your rifle 
is under such perfect control of trigger finger that you can exactly time each of the one ton knock-down blows. 
As the modern ocean greyhound, the Lusitania, excels the Clermont, so this modern Remington which 
loads itself, excels lever and hammer rifles of the passing generation. 


If your dealer will not supply you with a 20th Century 
Solid Breech Hammerless Remington Repeater, write us 


THE REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Ilion, N. Y. Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City 
+ 


























BIG GAME. 
CARTRIDGES 


Fifty years ago, a powder horn and a pocketful of bullets. 
To-day—UMC cartridges. 


( 
Breech loading rifles and UMC cartridges were invented by 
the Civil War. 2 


Every new breech loader has meant a new UMC cartridge. 









UMC were America’s first successful metallic cartridges manu- 
factured in large quantities. 


To-day, 461 different kinds, each the perfect cartridge for 
its particular arm. 

Let UMC cartridge specialists make the cartridges for your rifle. 

UMC steel lined shells won the five classic shooting handi- 


caps of | 












If your dealer will not supply you, write us. We will 
see that you are supplied without delay or extra cost. 






1909 Game Laws and Guide Directory free. 







THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Agency: 315 Broadway, New York City 





CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 





A f > Shavin 
Milliams “sick 


"The kind that won't smart ordry on the face’ 





“Keep your eye on the Ball” is the first rule in Golf. 
In shaving,Williams’ Shaving Soap is the important thing. 
Its thick, creamlike, soothing lather assures the golfer, 
automobilist, yachtsman and every man who is much 
out of doors a smooth, healthy, comfortable face. It 


allavs the irritation caused by sun or wind. 


Wiliams’ Shaving Stick sent on receipt of price, 25c., if your druggist doe 


The hinged- 


, not supply you. \ sample stick (enough for 50 haves) for dc. in stamps. 
wer nickeled 





